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PREFACE 
TO THE :COMPLETE, EDITION. 


IN preparing a complete edition ,of this work, I have 
revised it throughout. I have not hesitated to make any 
alterations, omissions or additions which seemed to me 
likely to improve it. I have endeavoured as much as 
possible to avoid presenting openings for side issues, and; 
with this object, I have softened statements which, how- 
ever sustainable in themselves, might give rise to dis- 
cussions apart from the direct purpose of the Inquiry. 
Wherever my argument has appeared to me either in- 
volved or insufficiently expressed I have as freely recast 
it as my limits permitted, and I have in several parts 
introduced new data discovered or elaborated since the 
work was first written, or which I may then have over- 
looked. 

In one instance only has any alteration been requi- 
site which demands special mention here. Since the 
sixth edition was published, I have been convinced that 
Marcion’s Gospel was based upon our third Synoptic, 
and I have accordingly so far modified my results. It 
may not be unnecessary, however, plainly to repeat that, 
with this exception, which is not of matcrial conse- 
quence, my convictions not only remain fundamentally 
unchanged, but have been confirmed and strengthened 
both by thorough reconsideration of my own argument, 
and by careful attention to the replics made by able official 
apologists. As regards the philosophical and other objec- 
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tions to miracles, their cogency 1s so fully recognized that 
Bampton Lecturers and eminent Churchmen practically 
abandon miracles as evidence, and press upon their 
brethren the necessity of reconstructing the Christian 
argument. The necessity of reconstruction is indeed ap- 
parent, but the materials have not yet been made manifest. 
Meanwhile, such apologists have been forced virtually to 
repudiate the great Christian representatives who have 
hitherto defended the Faith. The case may fairly be 
considered desperate when the crew throw their officers 
overboard by way of lightening the ship. The historical 
argument is not in a better position. The learned pro- 
fessors and critics who have undertaken to deal with it 
do not even pretend, except perhaps in the case of Papias, 
to do more than assert the anonymous use of the Gospels 
by some of the Fathers, and their consequent existence ; 
but, if this were established, what support could that 
give to-the record of miracles? As for Papias, with 
his Hebrew Matthew and fragmentary indirect Mark, 
even if secured as a solitary witness to the composition 
of two Gospels, he would prove but a fatal friend to 
the apologetic cause. 

The “Conclusions” have been almost entirely re- 
written. This was essential to the finished work; but 
it was further necessary in order more adequately to 
convey my own views, and to withdraw expressions 
regarding the Unknowable, hitherto used from consider- 
ation for prevalent ideas and feelings, which I now re- 
cognize to have been too definite and calculated to 
mislead. 
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Game 


Tas work has scarcely yet been twelve months before 
the public, but both in this country, and in America and 
elsewhere, it has been subjected to such wide and search- 
ing criticism by writers of all shades of opinion, that 1 
may perhaps be permitted to make a few remarks, 
and to review some of my Reviewers. I must first, 
however, beg leave to express my gratitude to that 
large majority of my critics who have bestowed generous 
commendation upon the work, and liberally encouraged 
its completion. I have to thank others, who, differing 
totally from my conclusions, have nevertheless tempe- 
rately argued against them, fur the courtesy with which 
they have treated an opponent whose views must neces- 
sarily have offended them, and I can only say that, whilst 
such a course has commanded my unfeigned respect, it 
has certainly not diminished the attention with which I 
have followed their arguments. 

There are two serious misapprehensions of the purpose 
and line of argument of this work which I desire to 
correct. Some critics have objected that, if I had 
succeeded in establishing the proposition advanced in 
the first part, the second and third parts need not have 
been written: in fact, that the historical argument 
against miracles is only necessary in consequence of the 
failure of the philosophical. Now I contend that the 
historical is the necessary complement of the philoso- 
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phical argument, and that both are equally requisite to 
completeness in dealing with the subject. The prelimi- 
nary affirmation is not that miracles are impossible, but 
that they are antecedently incredible. The counter 
allegation is that, although miracles may be antecedently 
incredible, they nevertheless actually took place. It is, 
therefore, necessary, not only to establish the antecedent 
incredibility, but to examine the validity of the allega- 
tion that certain miracles occurred, and this involves the 
historical inquiry into the evidence for the Gospels which 
occupies the second and third parts. Indeed, many will 
not acknowledge the case to be complete until other 
Witnesses are questioned in a succeeding volume. 

The view I have taken is clearly supported by Mr. 
Mill. In his recently published “ Essays on Religion,” 
he directly replies to the question whether any evidence 
ean suffice to prove a Divine Revelation, and defines what 
the nature and amount of that evidence must be. He 
shows that internal evidences, that is to say, the indica- 
tions which the Revelation itself is thought to furnish 
of its divine origin, can only be negative. The bad 
moral character of the doctrines of an alleged Revela- 
tion, he considers, may be good reason for rejecting it, 
“but the excellence of their morality can never entitle 
us to ascribe to them a supernatural origin: for we 
cannot have conclusive reason for believing that the 
numan faculties were incompetent to find out moral 
doctrines of which the human faculties can perceive 
and recognise the excellence. A Revelation, therefore,” 
he decides, “cannot be proved divine unless by ex- 
ternal evidence ; that is, by the exhibition of super- 
natural facts.”1 He maintains that it is possible 

1 Three Essays on Religion, 1874, p. 216. 
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to prove the reality of a supernatural fact if it actu- 
ally occurred ; and after showing the great preponder- 
umce of evidence against miracles, or their antecedent 
incredibility, he proceeds: ‘‘ Against this weight of 
negative evidence we have to set such positive evidence 
as is produced in attestation of exceptions; in other 
words, the positive evidences of miracles.”! This is 
precisely what I have done. Jn order to show that Mr. 
Mill’s estimate of the nature of this positive evidence for 
miracles does not essentially differ. from the results of 
this work, the following lines may be quoted :— 

‘** But the evidence of miracles, at least to Protestant Christians, is 
not, in our day, of this cogent description. It is not the evidence of our 
senses, but of witnesses, and even this not at first hand, but resting on 
the attestation of books and traditions. And even in the case of the 
original eye-witnesses, the supernatural facts asserted on their alleged 
testimony, are not of the transcendent character supposed in our example, 
about the nature of which, or the impossibility of their having had a 
natural origin, there could be little room for doubt. On the contrary, 
the recorded miracles are, in the first place, generally such as it would 
have been extremely difficult to verify as matters of fact, and in the next 
place, are hardly ever beyond the possibility of having been brought 
about by human means or by the spontaneous agencies of nature.” ? 

The second point to which I desire to refer is a state- 
ment which has frequently been made that, in the second 
and third parts, J endeavour to prove that the four 
canonical Gospels were not written until the end of the 
second century. This error is of course closely connected 
with that which has just been discussed, but it 1s difheult 
to understand how any one who had taken the slightest 
trouble to ascertain the nature of the argument, and to 
state it fairly, could have fallen into it. The fact is that 
no attempt is made to prove anything with regard to 
the Gospels. The evidence for them is merely ex- 
amined, and it is found that, so far from their affording 


1 Three Essays, &c., p. 234. 2 Ibid. p. 219. 
62 
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sufficient testimony to warrant belief in the actual 
occurrence of miracles declared to be antecedently in- 
credible, there is not a certain trace even of the exist- 
ence of the Gospels for a century and a half after 
those miracles are alleged to have occurred, and nothing 
whatever to attest their authenticity and truth. This 
is avery different thing from an endeavour to estab- 
lish some special theory of my own, and it is because 
this line of argument has not been understood, that some 
critics have expressed surprise at the decisive rejection of 
mere conjectures and possibilities as evidence. In a case 
of such importance, no testimony which is not clear and 
indubitable could be of any value, but the evidence pro- 
ducible for the canonical Gospels falls very far short even 
of ordinary requirements, and in relation to miracles it 
is scarcely deserving of serious consideration. 

It has been argued that, even if there be no evidence 
for our special gospels, I admit that gospels very similar 
must early have been in existence, and that these equally 
represent the same prevailing belief as the canonical 
Gospels: consequently that I merely change, without 
shaking, the witnesses. Those who advance this argu- 
ment, however, totally overlook the fact that it is not 
the reality of the superstitious belief which is in question, 
_but the reality of the miracles, and the sufficiency of the 
witnesses to establish them. What such objectors urge 
practically amounts to this: that we should believe in 
the actual occurrence of certain miracles contradictory 
to all experience, out of a mass of false miracles which 
are reported but never really took place, because some 
unknown persons in an ignorant and superstitious age, 
who give no evidence of personal knowledge, or of careful 
investigation, have written an account of them, and other 
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persons, equally ignorant and superstitious, have believed 
them. I venture to say that no one who advances the 
argument to which I am referring can have realized the 
nature of the question at issue, and the relation of 
miracles to the order of nature. 

The last of these general objections to which I need 
now refer is the statement, that the difficulty with regard 
to the Gospels commences precisely where iny examina- 
tion ends, and that I am bound to explain how, if no 
trace of their existence is previously discoverable, the 
four Gospels are suddenly found in general circulation at 
the end of the second century, and quoted as authorita- 
tive documents by such writers as Ireneeus. My reply is 
that it is totally unnecessary for me to account for this. 
No one acquainted with the history of pseudonymic 
literature in the second century, and with the rapid 
circulation and ready acceptance of spurious works 
tending to edification, could for a moment regard the 
canonical position of any Gospel at the end of that 
century either as evidence of its authenticity or early 
origin. That which concerns us chiefly is not evidence 
regarding the end of the second but the beginning of the 
first century. Even if we took the statements of Irenzeus, 
and Jater Fathers like the Alexandrian Clement, Tertul- 
lian, and Origen, about the Gospels, they are absolutely 
without value except as personal opinion at a late date, 
for which no sufficient grounds are shown. Of the 
earlier history of those Gospels there is not a distinct 
trace, except of a nature which altogcther discredits them 
as witnesses for miracles. 

After having carefully weiyhed the arguments which 
have been advanced against this work, I venture to express 
strengthened conviction of the truth of its conclusions. 
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The best and most powerful reasons which able divines 
and apologists have been able to bring forward against 
its main argument have, I submit, not only failed to 
shake it, but have, by inference, shown it to be unassail- 
able. Very many of those who have professedly ad- 
vanced against the citadel itself have practically attacked 
nothing but some outlying fort, which was scarcely worth 
defence, whilst others, who have seriously attempted an 
assault, have shown that the Church has no artillery 
capable of making a practicable breach in the rational- 
istic stronghold. I say this solely in reference to the 
argument which | have taken upon myself to represent, 
and in no sense of my own individual share in its main- 
tenance. 

I must now address myself more particularly to two 
of my critics who, with great ability and learning, have 
subjected this work to the most claborate and microscopic 
criticism of which personal earnestness and official zeal 
are capable. I am sincerely obliged to Professor Light- 
foot and Dr. Westcott for the minute attention they have 
bestowed upon my book. I had myself directly attacked 
the views of Dr. Westcott, and of course could only 
expect him to do his best or his worst against me in 
reply ; and I am not surprised at the vigour with which 
Dr.. Lightfoot has assailed a work so opposed to prin- 
ciples which he himself holds sacred, although I may 
be permitted to express my regret that he has not done 
so in a spirit more worthy of the cause which he 
defends. In spite of hostile criticism of very unusual 
minuteness and ability, no flaw or error has been 
pointed out which in the slightest degree affects my 
main argument, and I consider that every point yet 
objected to by Dr. Lightfoot, or indicated by Dr. 
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Westcott, might be withdrawn without at all weakening 
my position. These objections, | may say, refer solely 
to details, and only follow side issues, but the attack, if 
impotent against the main position, has in many cases 
been insidiously directed against notes and passing 
references, and a plentiful sprinkling of such words as 
“misstatements” and “ misrepresentations” along the 
line may have given it a formidable appearance, and 
malicious effect, which render it worth while once for all 
to meet it in detail. 

The first point! to which I shall refer is an elaborate 
argument by Dr. Lightfoot regarding the “SILENCE oF 
Kusesics.’? I had called attention to the importance of 
considering the silence of the Fathers, under certain 
conditions ;? and I might, omitting his curious limitation, 
adopt Dr. Lightfoot’s opening comment upon this as 
singularly descriptive of the state of the case: “In one 
province more especially, relating to the external evi- 
dences for the Gospels, silence occupics a prominent 
place.” Dr. Lightfoot proposes to interrogate this ‘“‘ mys- 
terious oracle,” and he considers that “the response 
elicited will not be at all ambiguous.” I might again 
agree with him, but that unambiguous response can 
scarcely be pronounced very satisfactory for the Gospels. 
Such silence may be very eloquent, but after all it is 
only the eloquence of—silence. I have not yet met 
with the argument anywhere that, because none of the 
early Fathers quote our Canonical Gospels, or say 
anything with regard to them, the fact is unambiguous 


t My reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s first article may bo fuund in the 
‘* Fortnightly Review,” January, 1873. 

2 <«¢ Contemporary Reviow,” January, 1879, p. 1, ff. 

3S. B., 1... p. 212. 
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evidence that they were well acquainted with them, 
and considered them apostolic and authoritative. Dr. 
Lightfoot’s argument from Silence is, for the present at 
least, limited to Eusebius. 

The point on which the argument turns is this: After 
examining the whole of the extant writings of the early 
Fathers, and finding them a complete blank as regards 
the canonical Gospels, if, by their use of apocryphal 
works and other indications they are not evidence 
against them, I supplement this, in the case of Hege- 
sippus, Papias, and Dionysius of Corinth, by the infer- 
cuce that, as Euscbius does not state that their lost 
works contained any evidence for the Gospels, they 
actually did not contain any. But before proceeding to 
discuss the point, it is necessary that a proper cstimate 
should be formed of its importance to the main argument 
of my work. The evident labour which Professor Light- 
foot has expended upon the preparation of his attack, the 
space devoted to it, and his own express words, would 
naturally lead most readers to suppose that 1t has almost 
a vital bearing upon my conclusions. Dr. Lightfoot 
says, after quoting the passages in which I appeal to the 
silence of Eusebius : 


‘¢ This indeod is the fundamental assumption which lies at the basis of 
his reasoning ; and the reader will not need to be reminded how much of 
the argument falls to pieces, if this basis should prove to be unsound. A 
wise master-builder would therefore have looked to his foundations first, 
and assured himself of their strength, before he piled up his fabric to 
this height. This our author has altogether neglected to do.” ! 


Towards the close of his article, after trumphantly 
expressing his belief that his “main conclusions are 
irrefragable,” he further says : 


1 6s Contemporary Reyicw,”’ January, 1875, —- 172. 
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‘“<If they are, then the reader will not fail to see how large a part of 
tho argument in ‘ Supernatural Religion ’ has crumbled to pieces.” 

Ido not doubt that Dr. Lightfoot sincercly believes 
this, but he must allow me to say that he is thoroughly 
mistaken in his estimate of the importance of the point, 
and that, as regards this work, the representations made 
in the above passages are a very strange exaggeration. 
I am unfortunately too familiar, in connection with 
criticism on this book, with instances of vast expenditure 
of time and strength in attacking points to which I 
attach no importance whatever, and which in themsclves 
have scarcely any value. When writers, after an 
amount of demonstration which must have conveyed the 
impression that vital interests were at stake, have, at 
least in their own opinion, proved that I have omitted to 
dot an “i,” cross a “t,” or insert an inverted comma, 
they have really left the question precisely where it was. 
Now, in the present instance, the whole extent of the 
argument which is based upon the silence of Euscbius 
is an inference regarding some lost works of three writers 
only, which might altogether be withdrawn without 
affecting the case. The object of my investigation is to 
discover what evidence actually exists in the works of 
early writers regarding our Gospels. In the fragments 
which remain of the works of three writers, Hegesippus, 
Papias, and Dionysius of Corinth, I do not find any 
evidence of acquaintance with these Gospels,—the works 
mentioned by Papias being, I contend, different from the 
existing Gospels attributed to Matthew and Mark. 
Whether I am right or not in this does not affect the 
present discussion. It is an unquestioned fact that 
Eusebius does not mention that the lost works of these 


1 «Contemporary Review,” January, 1875, p. 183. 
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writers contained any reference to, or information 
about, the Gospels, nor have we any statement from 
any other author to that effect. The objection of Dr. 
- Lightfoot is limited to a denial that the silence of Eusc- 
bius warrants the inference that, because he docs not 
state that these writers made quotations from or refer- 
ences to undisputed canonical books, the lost works did 
not contain any; it does not, however, extend to intc- 
resting information regarding those books, which he 
admits it was the purpose of Eusebius to record. To 
give Dr. Lightfoot’s statements, which I am examining, 
the fullest possible support, however, suppose that I 
abandon Eusebius altogether, and do not draw any infer- 
ence of any kind from him beyond his positive state- 
ments, how would my case stand? Simply as complete 
as it well could be: Hegesippus, Papias, and Dionysius 
do not furnish any evidence in favour of the Gospels. 
The reader,. therefore, will not fail to see how serious a 
misstatement Dr. Lightfoot has made, and how little the 
argument of “Supernatural Religion ” would be affected 
even if he established much more than he has attempted 
to do. 

We may now proceed to consider Dr. Lightfoot’s 
argument itself. He carefully and distinctly defines 
what he understands to be the declared intention of 
Eusebius in composing his history, as’ regards the men- 
tion or use of the disputed and undisputed canonical 
books in the writings of the Fathers, and in order to do 
him full justice I will quote his words, merely taking the 
liberty, for facility of reference, of dividing his statement 
into three paragraphs, He says: 


‘‘ Eusebius therefore proposes to treat these two classes of writings in 
two differont ways. This is the cardinal point of tho passage. 
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(1) Of the Antilegomena he pledges himself to record when any ancient 
writer employs any book belonging to their class (rives émoiats xexpnvrat) ; 

(2) but as regards the undisputed Canonical books he only professes to 
mention them, when such a writer has something to tell about them 
(riva wept ray évduabnxwv efpyra). Any anecdote of interest respecting 
them, as also respecting the others (rév yp rowovrov), will be recorded. 

(3) But in their case he nowhore leads us to expect that he will allude 
to mere quotations however numerous and however precise.” ! 


In order to dispose of the only one of these points 
upon which we can differ, I will first refer to the third. 
Did Eusebius intend to point out mere quotations of the 
books which he considered undisputed? As a matter of 
fact, he actually did point such out in the case of the Ist 
Epistle of Peter and Ist Epistle of John, which he re- 
peatedly and in the most emphatic manner declared to be 
undisputed.? This is admitted by Dr. Lightfoot. That he 
omitted to mention a reference to the Epistle to the 
Corinthians in the Epistle of Clement of Rome, or the 
reference by Theophilus to the Gospel of John, and other 
supposed quotations, might be set down as much to over- 
sight as intention. On the other hand, that he did men- 
tion disputed books is evidence only that he not only 
pledged himself to do so, but actually fulfilled his promise. 
Although much might be said upon this point, therefore, 
I consider it of so little importance that I do not intend 
to waste time in minutely discussing it. If my asser- 
tions with regard to the silence of Eusebius likewise 
include the supposition that he proposed to mention mere 
quotations of the “ undisputed” books, they are so far 
from limited to this very subsidiary testimony that I 

1 «*Contemporary Review,’ January, 1875, p. 173. 

2 I regret vory much that some ambiguity in my language (S. R., i. 
p. 483) should have misled, and given Dr. Lightfoot much trouble. I 
used the word ‘‘ quotation” in the sense of a uso of tho Epistle of 


Peter, and not in reference to any one sentence in Polycarp. I trust that 
in this edition I haye made my meaning clear. 
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should have no reluctance in waiving it altogether. 
Even if the most distinct quotations of this kind had 
occurred in the lost works of the three writers in ques- — 
tion, they could have proved nothing beyond the mere 
existence of the book quoted, at the time that work was 
written, but would have done nothing to establish its 
authenticity and trustworthiness. In the evidential 
destitution of the Gospels, apologists would thankfully 
have received even such vague indications, indeed there 
is scarcely any other evidence, but something much more 
definite is required to establish the reality of miracles 
and Divine Revelation. If this point be, for the sake of 
argument, set aside, what is the position? We are not 
entitled to infer that there were no quotations from 
the Gospels in the works of Hegesippus, Papias, and 
Dionysius of Corinth, because Eusebius does not record 
them; but, on the other hand, we are still less entitled 
to infer that there were any. 

The only inference which I care to draw from the 
silence of Eusebius is precisely that which Dr. Lightfoot 
admits that, both from his promise and practice, I am 
entitled to deduce: when any ancient writer “‘ has some- 
thing to tell about” the Gospels, “any anecdote of inte- 
rest respecting them,” Eusebius will record it. This is 
the only information of the slightest value to this work 
which could be looked for in these writers. So far, 
therefore, from producing the destructive effect upon 
some of the arguments of “Supernatural Religion,” upon 
which he somewhat prematurely congratulates himeclf, 
Dr. Lightfoot’s elaborate and learned article on the 
silence of Eusebius supports them in the most conclusive 
manner. 
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Before proceeding to speak more directly of the threo writers under 
discussion, it may be well to glance a little at the procedure of Eusebius, 
and note, for those who care to go more closely into the matter, how he 
falfils his promise to record what the Fathers have to tell about the 
Gospels. I may mention, in the first place, that Eusebius states what he 
himself knows of the composition of the Gospels and other canonical 
works.'! Upon two occasions he quotes the account which Clement of 
Alexandria gives of the composition of Mark's Gospel, and also cites his 
statements regarding the other Gospels.? In like manner he records the 
information, such as it is, which Irensous has to impart about the four 
Gospels and other works,? and what Origen has to say concerning them.‘ 
Interrogating extant works, we find in fact that Eusebius does not neglect 
to quote anything useful or interesting regarding these books from early 
writers, Dr. Lightfoot says that Eusebius ‘restricts himself to the 
narrowest limits which justice to his subject will allow,’ and he illustrates 
this by the case of Irenreus. Ile says: ‘‘ Though he (Eusebius) gives the 
principal passage in this author relating to the Four Gospels(Irenzeus, Adv. 
Hier. iii. 1, 1) he omits to mention others which contain interesting 
statements directly or indirectly affecting the question, e.g. that St. John 
wrote his Gospel to counteract the errors of Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans 
(Irensous, Ady. Heer. iii. 11, 1).”"* I must explain, however, that the 
‘‘ interesting statement” omitted, which is not in tho context of the part 
quoted, is not advanced as information derived from any authority, but 
only in‘the course of argument, and there is nothing to distinguish it 
from mere personal opinion, so that on this ground Eusebius may well 
have passed it over. Dr. Lightfoot further says: ‘‘Thus too when he 
quotes a few lines alluding to the unanimous tradition of the Asiatic 
Elders who were acquainted with St. John,* he omits the context, from 
which we find that this tradition had an important bearing on the 
authenticity of the fourth Gospol, for it declared that Christ’s ministry 
extended much beyond a single year, thus confirming the obvious 
chronology of the Fourth Gospel against the apparent chronology of the 
Synoptists.”’ Nothing, however, could be further from the desire or 
intention of Eusebius than to represent any discordance between the 
Gospels, or to support the ono at the expense of the othors. On the 
contrary, he enters into an elaborate explanation in order to show that 
there is no discrepancy between them, affirming, and supporting his view 
by singular quotations, that it was evidently the intention of the three 
Synoptists only to write the doings of the Lord for one yoar after 


1 Cf. H. E., ii. 3, 4, 18, 24, 25, &e., &e. 

2H. E., ii. 15, vi. 14. 

3 HI. E., v. 8. 4. E., vi. 25. 

’ <¢ Contemporary Review,” January, 1875, p. 181. 

6 By a slip of the pen Dr. Lightfoot refers to Irenceus, Adv. Heer. iii, 
3,4. It should be ii. 22, 5. 

7 1b., p. 181. 
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the imprisonment of John the Baptist, and that John, having the other 
Gospels before him, wrote an account of the period not embraced by the 
other evangelists.'_ Moreover, the extraordinary assertions of Irensus not 
only contradict the Synoptics, but also the Fourth Gospel, and Eusebius 
certainly could not have felt much inclination to quote such opinions, 
even although Irenseus seemed to base them upon traditions handed 
down by the Presbyters who were acquainted with John. 


It being then admitted that Eusebius not only pledges 
himself to record when any ancient writer has something 
to “ tell about” the undisputed canonical books, but that, 
judged by the test of extant writings which we can 
examine, he actually does so, let us sec the conclusions 
which we are entitled to draw in the case of the only 
three writers with regard to whom I have inferred any- 
thing from the “ silence of Eusebius.” 

I need scarcely repeat that Eusebius held HEearstprus 
in very high estimation. He refers to him very fre- 
quently, and he clearly shows that he not only valued, 
but was intimately acquainted with, his writings. Euse- 
bius quotes from the work of Hegesippus a very long 
account of the martyrdom of James ;? he refers to Hege- 
sippus as his authority for the statement that Simeon 
was a cousin (dvefids) of Jesus, Cleophas his father 
being, according to that author, the brother of Joseph ;* 
he confirms a passage in the Epistle of Clement by refer- 
ence to Hegesippus ;* he quotes from Hegesippus a story 
regarding some members of the family of Jesus, of the 
race of David, who were brought before Domitian ;° he 
cites his narrative of the martyrdom of Simeon, together 
with other matters concerning the early Church;® in 
another place he gives a laudatory account of Hege- 
sippus and his writings ;’ shortly after, he refers to the 


1H. E. i. 24. * H. BE. iii.19, 20. 
2H. E. ii. 23. 6H. E. in. 32. 
3H. E. iu. 11. 7H. E. iv. 8. 


‘ H. E. ii. 16, 
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statement of Hegesippus that he was in Rome until the 
episcopate of Eleutherus,' and further speaks in praise of 
his work, mentions his observation on the Epistle of 
Clement, and quotes his remarks about the Church in 
Corinth, the succession of Roman bishops, the general 
state of the Church, the mse of heresies, and other 
matters.?_ I mention these numerous references to Hege- 
sippus as I have noticed them in turning over the pages 
of Eusebius, but others may very probably have escaped 
me. usebius fulfils his pledge, and states what dis- 
puted works were used by Hegesippus and what he said 
about them, and one of these was the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews. He does not, howevei, record a single 
remark of any kind regarding our Gospels, and the legiti- 
mate inference, and it is the only one I care to draw, is, 
that Hegesippus did not say anything about them. I 
may simply add that, as Eusebius quotes the account of 
Matthew and Mark from Papias, a man of whom he 
expresses something like contempt, and again refers to 
him in confirmation of the statement of the Alexandrian 
Clement regarding the composition of Mark’s Gospel,$ it 
would be against all reason, as well as opposed to his 
pledge and general practice, to suppose that Eusebius 
would have omitted to record any information given by 
Hegesippus,:a writer with whom he was so well ac- 
quainted, and of whom he speaks with so much respect. 
I havo said that Eusebius would more particularly have quoted 
anything with regard to the Fourth Gospel, and for those who care to 
go more closely into the point my reasons may be briefly given. No one 
can read Eusebius attentively without noting the peculiar care with 


which he speaks of John and his writings, and the substantially apologetic 
tone which he adopts in regard to them. Apart from any doubts expressed 


H. EK. iv. 11. > H. E, ii, 15. 
H. E 
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regarding the Gospel itsolf, the controversy as to the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse and second and third Epistles called by his name, with which 
Eusebius was so wellacquainted, and the critical dilemma as to the impossi- 
bility of the same John having written both the Gospel and Apocalypse, 
regarding which he so fully quotes the argument of Dionysius of 
Alexandria,! evidently made him peculiarly interested in the subject, 
and his attention to the fourth Gospel was certainly not diminished by 
his recognition of the essential difference between that work and the 
three Synoptics. The first occasion on which he speaks of John, he 
records the tradition that he was banished to Patmos during the persecu- 
tion under Domitian, and refers to the Apocalypse. He quotes Irenzous 
in support of this tradition, and the composition of the work at the close 
of Domitian’s reign.? He goes on to speak of the persecution under Do- 
Initian, and quotes Hegesippus as to a command given by that Emperor to 
slay all the posterity of David,> as also Tertullian’s account,‘ winding up 
his extracts from the historians of the time by the statement that, after 
Nerva succeeded Domitian, and the Senate had revoked the cruel decreos 
of the latter, the Apostle John returned from exile in Patmos and, 
according to ecclesiastical tradition, settled at Ephesus.’ He states that 
John, the beloved disciple, apostle and evangolist, governed the Churches 
of Asia after the death of Domitian and his return from Patmos, and that 
he was still living when Trajan succeeded Nerva, and for the truth of 
this he quotes passages from Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria.* He 
then gives an account of the writings of John, and whilst asserting that 
the Gospel must be universally acknowledged as gonuine, he says that it 
is rightly put last in order amongst the four, of the composition of which 
he gives an elaborate description. It is not necessary to quote his 
account of the fourth Gospel and of the occasion of its composition, 
which he states to have beon John’s receiving the other three Gospels, 
and, whilst admitting their truth, perceiving that they did not contain 
a narrative of the earlier history of Christ. or this reason, being 
entreated to do so, he wrote an account of the doings of Jesus before the 
Baptist was cast into prison. After some very extraordinary reasoning, 
Eusebius says that no one who carefully considers the points he mentions 
can think that the Gospels are at variance with each other, and he con- 
jectures that John probably omitted the genealogies because Matthew 
and Luke had given them.’ Without further anticipating what I have to 
say when speaking of Papias, it is clear, I think, that Eusebius, being 
aware of, and interested in, the peculiar difficulties connected with the 
writings attributed to John, not to put a still stronger case, and quoting 
traditions from later and consequently less weighty authorities, would 
certainly have recorded with more special readiness any information on 
the subject given by Hegesippus, whom he so frequently lays under 
contribution, had his writings contained any. 

1H. E, vi. 235. 4H. E. iii. 20, : 

2 TI. FE. ni. 18. ° H. E. ni. 20. 7H. E. iii. 24. 

2 H. E. iii. 19, 20. 
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the best of my ability, to decide these questions by evi- 
dence and argument, in opposition to mere ecclesiastical 
authority, I refer readers desirous of further pursuing 
the subject to works where they may find them dis- 
cussed. I must be permitted to add, that I do not con- 
sider I uselessly burden my pages by references to critics 
who confirm the views in the text or discuss them, for it 
is right that earnest thinkers should be told the state of 
opinion, and recognize that belief is not so easy and matter- 
of-course a thing as they have been led to suppose, or the 
unanimity quite so complete as English divines have 
often scemed to represent it. Dr. Westcott, however, 
omits to state that I as persistently refer to writers who 
oppose, as to those who favour, my own conclusions. 

Dr. Westcott proceeds to make the accusation which 
I now desire to investigate. He says: 

‘Writers are quoted as holding on independent grounds an opinion 
which is involved in their characteristic assumptions. And more than 
this, the references are not unfrequently actually misleading. One 
example will show that I do not speak too strongly.”! 

Dr. Westcott has scrutinized this work with great mi- 
nuteness, and, as | shall presently explain, he has selected 
his example with evident care. The idea of illustrating 
the vast mass of references in these volumes by a single 
instance is somewhat startling, but to insinuate that a 
supposed contradiction pointed out in one note runs 
through the whole work, as he does, if I rightly under- 
stand his subsequent expressions, is scarcely worthy of 
Dr. Westcott, although I am sure he does not mean to 
be unfair, The example selected is as follows : 


‘* It has been demonstrated that Ignatius was not sent to Rome at ull, 
but suffered martyrdom in Antioch itself on the 20th December, a.p. 11% 


' A few words on S. R., Preface to Hist. of Canon, 4th ed., p. xix. f. 
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when he was condemned to be cast to wild beasts in the amphitheatre, in 
consequence of the fanatical excitement produced by the earthquake which 
took place on the 13th of that month.‘”! 

The references in support of these statements are the following: 

3 Baur, Urspr. d. Episc. Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1838, H. 3, p. 155 anm. ; 
Bretschneider, Probabilia, &c., p. 185; Bleek, Hinl. N. T., p. 144; Gueéricke, 
H’buch, K. G., i. p. 148; Hagenbach, A. G., i. p. 113 f.; Davidson, 
Introd. N. T.,i. p. 19; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 79; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 40, p. 50 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 52; H’buch 
Einl. Apocr.,i. p. 121 f., p. 136. 

4 Volkmar, Wbuch Einl. Apoer., i. p. 121 ff., 136 f.; Der Ursprung, 
p. 52ff.; Baur, Urep. d. Episc. Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Th. 1838, H. 3, p. 149 
f.; Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1863, i. p. 440, anm. 1.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., 
i. p. 19; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 51 f.; cf. Francke, Zur Cesch. 
Trajans, u. 8. w. 1840, p. 253 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die ap, Vater, p. 214. 


Upon this Dr. Westcott remarks : 


‘“‘Such an array of authorities, drawn from different schools, cannot 
but appear overwhelming; and the fact that about half of them are 
quoted twice over emphasizes the implied precision of their testimony as 
to the two points affirmed.” ? 

Dr. Westcott, however, has cither overlooked or omit- 
ted to state the fact that, although some of the writers 
are quoted twice, the two notes differ in almost every 
particular, many of the names in note 3 being absent 
from note 4, other names being inserted in the latter 
which do not appear in the former, an alteration being 
in most cases made in the place referred to, and the 
order in which the authorities are placed being signifi- 
cantly varied. For instance, in note 3 the reference to 
Volkmar is the last, but it is the first in note 4; whilst 
a similar transposition of order takes place in his works, 
and alterations in the pages. The references in note 3, 

in fact, are given for the date occurring in the course of 
the sentence, whilst those in note 4, placed at the end, 
are intended to support the whole statement which is 


1S. R., i. p. 268. 
2 On tho Canon, Preface, 4th ed., p. xx. 
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made. I must, however, explain an omission, which is 
pretty obvious, but which I regret may have misled Dr. 
Westcott in regard to note 3, although it does not affect 
note 4. Readers are probably aware that there has been, 
amongst other points, a difference of opinion not only as 
to the place, but also the date of the martyrdom of 
Ignatius. I have in every other case carefully stated 
the question of date, and my omission in this instance 
- 18, I think, the only exception in the book. The fact is, 
that I had originally in the text the words which I now 
add to the note: “The martyrdom has been variously 
dated about a.p. 107, or A.D. 115-116, but whether 
assigning the event.to Rome or to Antioch a majority 
of critics of all shades of opinion have adopted the 
later date.” Thinking it unnecessary, under the circum- 
stances, to burden the text with this, I removed it with 
the design of putting the statement at the head of note 
3, with reference to “‘A.p. 115” in the text, but unfor- 
tunately an interruption at the time prevented the com- 
pletion of this intention, as well as the addition of some 
fuller references to the writers quoted, which had been 
omitted, and the point, to my infinite regret, was over- 
looked. The whole of the authorities in note 3, there- 
fore, do not support the apparent statement of martyr- 
dom in Antioch, although they all confirm the date, for 
which I really referred to them. With this explanation, 
and marking the omitted references’ by placing them 
within brackets, I proceed to analyze the two notes in 
contrast with Dr. Westcott’s statements. 


1 These consist only of an additional page of Baur’s work first quoted, 
and a reference to another of his works quoted in the second note, but 
accidentally left out of the note 3. 
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NorTz 3, FOR THE DATE A.D. 115-116. 


Dr. WEstcoTt’s STATEMENTS. 


‘1. Baur, Urspr. d. Epiac. Tiib. 
Zeitschr., 1838, ii. 3, p. 155 anm. 
In this note, which is too long to 
quote, there is nothing, so far as I 
see, in any way bearing upon the 
history’ except a passing supposi- 
tion ‘wenn . . Ignatius im J. 
116 an ihn [Polycarp] .. . 
schrieb . d 


‘*2. Brotschneider, Prodabilia, x. 
p- 185. ‘ Pergamus ad Ignatium 
‘ gut circaannum caxvi obitsse dicttur.’ 

“<3. Bleck, Finl. N. 7., p. 144 
[p. 142 ed. 1862] ‘. In den 
‘ Briefen des Ignatius Bischofes von 


THE TRUTH. 

Baur, Urspr. d. Episc., Tiib. 
Zeitschr., 1838, H. 3 (p. 149 anm.) 

Baur states as the date of the Par- 
thian war, and of Trajan’s visit to 
Rome, ‘‘during which the above 
order”’ (the sentence against Igna- 
tius) is said to have been given, 
A.D. 115 and not A.D. 107. 

1b., p. 155 anm. 

After showing the extreme im- 
probability of the circumstances 
under which the Ictters to the 
Smyrneans and to Polycarp are 
said to havo been written, Baur 
points out tho additional difficulty 
in regard to tho lattor that, if Poly- 
carp died in A.D. 167 in his 86th 
year, and Ignatius wrote to him as 
already Bishop of Smyrna in A.D. 
116, he must have become Bishop 
at least in his 35th year, and con- 
tinued so for upwards of half a 
century. The inference is clear 
that if Ignatius died so much earlier 
as A.D. 107 it involves the still 
greater improbability that Polycarp 
must have become Bishop of Smyrna 
at latest in his 26th year, which is 
scarcely to be maintained, and the 
later date is thus obviously sup- 
ported. 

(Zb., Gesch. christl. Kirche, i, 
p. 440 anm. 1.) 

Baur supports the assertion that 
Ignatius suffered martyrdom in 
Antioch, A.D. 115. 

The same. 


Bleek, Eainl. N. T., p. 144. 
Ignatius suffered martyrdom at 
Rome under Trajan, A.D. 115. 


' I tako tho liberty of putting these words in italics to call attention to 
the assertion opposed to what I find in the note. 
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‘ Antiochien, der unter Trajan‘gegen 
* 115 zu Rom als Martyrer starb.’ 

‘¢4. Guericke, Handb. K. G., 1. 
p. 148 [p. 177 ed. 3, 1838, the 
edition which I have used]. ‘Ig- 
‘“natius, Bischoff von Antiochien 
‘(Euseb., H. £., ii. 36), welcher 
* wegen seinesstandhaften Bekennt- 
‘nisses Christi unter Z'rujun 115 
‘nach Rom geftihrt, und hier 116 
‘im Colosseum von Lowen zerrissen 
‘ wurde (vgl. § 23, 1. [where the 
same statement is repeated]. 

‘*5. Hagenbach, A. @., i. 113 f. 
(I have not been able to sec the 
book referred to, but in his Lec- 
tures Die christliche Kirche der dret 
ersten Jahrhunderte,' 1853 [pp. 122 
ff.] Hagenbach mentions the diffi- 
culty which has been felt as to the 
execution at Rome, while an exe- 
cution at Antioch might have been 
simpler and more impressive, and 
then quotes Gioselor’s solution, and 
passes on with ‘ Wie dem auch sve."] 


‘**6. Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. 
p. 19. ‘All [the Epistles of Igna- 
‘tius] are posterior to Ignatius 
‘ himself, who was not thrown to 
‘the wild beasts in the amphi- 
‘theatre at Rome by command of 
‘ Trajan, but at Antioch on De- 
‘ cember 20, A.D. 115. The Epistles 
‘ were written after 150 a.p.’ (For 
these peremptory statements no 
authority whatever is adduced]. 

“7. Mayerhoff, inl. Patr. Schr., 
p79. *. . Ignatius, der spdtes- 
‘tens 117 2u Rom den Mértyrertod 
litt 2...’ 
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Guericke, H’ buch K. G., i. p. 148. 

Ignatius was sent to Rome, under 
Trajan, A.D. 115, and was destroyed 
by lions in the Coliseum, a.p. 116. 


Hagenbach, K. G., 1869, p. 113 f. 

‘* He (Ignatius) may have filled 
his office about 40 years when the . 
Emperor, in the year 115 (accord- 
ing to others still earlier) came to 
Antioch. It was during his war 
againstthe Parthians.” [Hagenbach 
states some of the arguments for 
and against tho martyrdom in 
Antioch, and the journey to Rome, 
the former of which he seems to 
consider more probable. 


Duvidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 19. 

The same as opposite. 

These ‘peremptory statements’ 
are of course based upon what is 
considered satisfactory evidence, 
though it may not be adduced here. 


Mayerhoff, Finl. potr. Schr., p.79. 
Ignatius suffered martyrdom in 
Rome at latest a.p. 117. 


* It is the same work, I believe, subsequently published in an extended 
form. The work I quote is entitled ‘‘ Kirchongeschichte der ersten sechs 
Jahrhunderte,” Dritte, umgearbeitete Auflage, 1869, and is part of a 
courso of lectures carrying the history to the 19th contury. 
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“8, Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p- 40, mentions 115 as the year of 
Ignatius’ death: p. 50 f. The Ig- 
natian letters are rejected partly 
‘weil sie eine Miirtyrer-reise des 
‘ Ignatius nach Rom melden, deren 
‘schon friiher erkanntes unge- 
‘ schichtliches Wesen durch Volk- 
‘ mar’s nicht ungegrindete Vermu- 
‘thung um so wahrscheinlicher 
‘wird. Darnach scheint namlich 
‘ Ignatius nicht zu Rom auf Befehl 
‘des sanftmithigen Trajans, son- 
‘ dern zu Antiochia selbst, in Folge 
‘eines am dreizohnten December 
‘115 eingetretenen Erdbebens, als 
‘ Opfer einesabergliubischen Volks- 
‘“wahns am zwanzigsten Decem- 
‘ ber dieses Jahres im Amphitheater 
‘den wilden Thieren zur Beute 
‘ tiberliefert worden zu scin.’ 

**9. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 
52. [p. 52 ff.]' [This book I have 
not been able to consult, but from 
secondary refcrences I gather that 
it repeats the arguments given 
under the next reference. | 

*©10. Volkmar, Handb. Fin. 
Apocr., p. 121 f., p. 186. ‘Ein 
‘ Haupt der Gemeinde zu Antiochia, 

‘ Ignatius, wurde wiihrend Trajan 
‘ dortselbst tiberwinterte, am 20. De- 
‘ zember den Thieren vorgeworfen, 
‘in Folge der durch das Erdbeben 
‘vom 13. Dezember 115 gogen dio 
‘ dex erweckten Volkswuth, ein 
‘ Opfer zugleich der Siegesfeste des 
‘Parthicus, welche die Judith- 
‘ Erzahlung (i. 16) andeutet, Dio | 
‘(c. 24 f. vgl. c. 10) voraussetzt. . .’ 

n, 136. 

repeated briefly. 
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THE TRUTH. 

Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 40, 
states A.D. 115 as the date of Igna- 
tius’ death. At p. 50 he repeats 
this statement, and gives his sup- 
port to the view that his martyrdom 
took place in Antioch on the 20th 
December, A.D. 116. 


Volkmar, Der Uraprung, p. 52, 
affirms the martyrdom at Antioch, 
20th December, 115. 


1b., H’buch Einl. Apocr., p.121f., 
affirms the martyrdom at Antioch 
20th Decembor, 115. 


1b., p. 136. Tho same statement, 


with fuller chronological evidence. 


' Ido not know why Dr. Westcott adds tho “ff” to my referenco, but I 
presume it is takon from note 4, whoro tho reforonce is given to ‘‘ p. 52 ff.” 
This shows how completely he has failed to see the different object of the 


two notes. 


2 On the Canon, Pref. 4th od. p. xxi f. 
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It will thus be seen that the whole of these authorities 
confirm the later date assigned to the martyrdom, and 
that Baur, in the note in which Dr. Westcott finds “no- 
thing in any way bearing upon the history except a 
passing supposition,” really advances a weighty argument 
for it and against the earlier date, and as Dr. Westcott 
considers, rightly, that argument should decide every- 
thing, I am surprised that he has not perceived the pro- 
priety of my referring to arguments as well as statements 
of evidence. 

To sum up the opinions expressed, I may state that 
whilst all the nine writers support the later date, for 
which purpose they were quoted, three of them (Bleek, 
Guericke, and Mayerhoff) ascribe the martyrdom to 
Rome, one (Bretschneider) mentions no place, one 
(Hagenbach) is doubtful, but leans to Antioch, and the 
other four declare for the martyrdom in Antioch. 
Nothing, however, could show more conclusively the 
purpose of note 3, which I have explained, than this 
very contradiction, and the fact that I claim for the 
general statement in the text, regarding the martyr- 
dom in Antioch itself in opposition to the legend of 
the journey to and death in Rome, only the authorities 
in note 4, which [ shall now proceed to analyse in con- 
trast with Dr. Westcott’s statements, and here I beg the 
favour of the reader’s attention. 


NoTE 4. 
Dr. WESTcoTT’s STATEMENTS. | THe TRUTH. 
1. Volkmar: see above. | Volkmar, Wbuch Einl. Apoer., i. 


p. 121 ff, 136%. 

| It will be observed on turning to 
the passage ‘“‘ above” (10), to which 
Dr. Westcott refers, that he quotes 
a singlesentence containing merely 
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2, Baur, Ursprung d. Epiac., Tiib. 
Zeitechr., 1838, ii, H. 3, p. 149 f. 

In this passage Baur discusses 
generally tho historical charactor of 
the martyrdom, which he considers 


THe TROT. 


a concise statement of facts, and 
that no indication is given to the 
reader that there is anything beyond 
it. Af p. 136 ‘‘the same statement 
isrepeated briefly.” Noweither Dr. 
Westcott, whilst bringing a most 
serious charge against my work, 
based upon this ‘‘one example,” has 
actually not taken the trouble to 
examinemyreferenceto ‘‘pp. 121ff., 
136 f.,” and p. 50 ff., to which he 
would have found himself there 
directed, or he has acted towards 
me with a want of fairness which I 
venture to say he will be the first 
to regret, when he considers the 
facts. 

Would it be divined from the 
words opposite, and the sentence 
‘‘above” that Volkmar enters into 
an elaborate argument, extending 
over a dozen closely printed pages, 
to prove that Ignatius was not sent 
to Rome at all, but suffered mar- 
tyrdom in Antioch itself on the 
20th December, a.pD. 115, probably 
as a sacrifice to the superstitious 
fury of the people against the deo, 
excited by the earthquake which 
occurred on the thirteenth of that 
month? I shall not here attempt 
to give even an epitome of the 
reasoning, as I shall presently 
reproduce some of the arguments 
of Volkmar and others in a 
more condensed and consecutive 
form. 

Ib., Der Ursprung, p. 52 ff. 

Volkmar repeats the affirmations 
which he had fully argued in the 
above work and elsewhere. 

Baur, Urspr. d. Epise., Tiib. 
Zoitschr., 1838, H. 3, p. 149 f. 

Baur enters into a long and 
minute examination of the histori- 
cal character of the martyrdom of 
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as a whole, to be ‘doubtful and in- Ignatius, and of the Ignatian Epis- 
credible.’ To establish this result | tles, and pronounces the whole to 
he notices the relation of Chris- | be fabulous, and more especially 
tianity to the Empire in the time | the representation of his sentence 
of Trajan, which he regards as in- | and martyr-journey to Rome. He 
consistent with the condemnation | shows that, while isolated cases of 
of Ignatius; and the improbable | condemnation to death, under cer- 
circumstances of the journey. The | tain circumstances, which occurred 
personal characteristics, the letters, | during Trajan’s reign may justify 
the history of Ignatius, are, in his _ the mere tradition that he suffered 
opinion, all a mere creation of the | martyrdom, there is no instance 
imagination. The utmost he allows , recorded in which a Christian was 
is that he may have suffered martyr- | condemned to be sent to Rome to 
dom. (p. 169. ) be cast to the beasts; that: such a 
sentence is opposed to all historical 
data of the reign of Trajan, and to 
all that is known of his character 
and principles; and that the whole 
of the statements regarding the 
supposed journey directly discredit 
the story. The argument is much 
too long and elaborate to reproduce 
here, but I shall presently make 
use of some parts of it. 

1b., Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1863, 1. 
p. 440 anm. I. 

‘‘The reality is ‘wohl nur’ that 
in the year 115, when Trajan win- 


3. Baur, Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1863, 
i. p. 440 anm. 1. 

‘Die Verurtheilung ad bestias 
‘und die Abfihrung dazu nach 


‘Rom . . . mag auch unter | tered in Antioch, Ignatius sufferod 
‘ Trajan nichts zu ungewoéhnliches | martyrdom in Antioch itself, as a 
‘ gewesen sein, aber . . . bleibt | sacrifice to popular fury consequent 


‘die Geschichte seines Mirtyrer- . on the earthquake of that year. 
‘ thums auch nach der Vertheidi- | The rest was developed out of the 
‘ gung derselben von Jipsius . . - | reference to Trajan for the glorifi- 
‘héchst unwahrscheinlich. Das | cation of martyrdom.” 
‘ Factische ist wohl nur das Igna- 
‘tius im J. 115, als Trajan in 
‘ Antiochien iiberwinterte, in Folge 
‘des Erdbebens in diesem Jahr, 
‘in Antiochien selbst als ein Opfer 
‘der Volkswuth zum Miartyrer 
‘ wurde.’ 
4. Davidson : sve above. Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 19. 
‘‘ All (the Epistles) are posterior 
to Iguatius himself, who was not 
thrown to the wild beasts in the 
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5. Scholten: see above. 


6. Francke, Zur Gesch. Trajan’s, 
1840 [1837], p. 263 f. [A discus- 
sion of the date of the beginning of 
Trajan’s Parthian war, which he 
fixes in A.D. 115, but he decides 
nothing directly as to the time of 
Ignatius’ martyrdom.) 


7. Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 
214 [pp. 210 ff.]. Hilgenfeld points 
out the objections to the narrative 
in the Acts of the Martyrdom, the 
origin of which he refers to the 
period between Eusebius and Jc- 
rome: setting aside this detailed 
narrative he considers the histori- 
cal character of the general state- 
ments in the letters. The mode of 
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THE TroUTu. 
amphitheatre at Rome by command 
of Trajan, but at Antioch, on 
December 20th, a.p. 115. 

Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 51 f. 

The Ignatian Epistles are de- 
clared to be spurious for various 
reasons, but partly ‘‘ because they 
mention a martyr-journey of Igna- 
tius to Rome, the unhistorical cha- 
racter of which, already earlier re- 
cognized (seo Baur, Urspr. des 
Episc., 1838, p. 147 ff., Die ign. 
Briefe, 1848, Schwegler, Nachap. 
Zeitalt.,) ii. p. 159 ff., Hilgenfeld, 
Apost., Vater, p. 210 ff., Révtlle, Le 
Lien, 1856, No. 18—22), is made 
all the more probable by Volkmar’s 
not groundless conjecture. Ac- 
cording to it Ignatius is reported 
to have become the prey of wild 
beasts on the 20th December, 115, 
not in the amphitheatre in Rome 
by order of the mild Trajan, but in 
Antioch itself, as the victim of 
superstitious popular fury conse- 
quent on an earthquake which 
occurred on the 13th December of 
that year.” 

Cf. Francke, Zur Gesch. Trajan’s 
1840. This is a mere comparative 
reference to establish the important 
point of the date of the Parthian 
war and Trajan’s visit to Antioch. 
Dr. Westcott omits the ‘ Cf.” 


Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 214 
ff. Hilgenfeld strongly supports 
Baur’s argument which is referred 
to above, and while declaring the 
whole story of Ignatius, and moro 
especially the journey to Rome, in- 
credible, he considers the mere fact 
that Ignatius suffered martyrdom 
the only point regarding which 
the possibility has been made out. 
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Dr. WEstcoTr’s STATEMENTS. THe TRUTH. 
punishment by a provincial go- | He shows! that the martyrology 
vernor causes some difficulty: | states the 20th December as the 
‘ bedenklicher,” he continues, ‘ist | day of Ignatius’ death, and that his 
‘ jedenfalls der andre Punct, die | remains were buried at Antioch, 
* Versendung nach Rom.’ Why | whore they still were in the days 
was the punishment not carried | of Chrysostom and Jerome. He 
out at Antioch? Would it be | argues from all that is known of 
likely that under an Emperor like , the reign and character of Trajan, 
Trajan a prisoner like Ignatius | that such a sentence from the Em- 
would be sent to Rome to fight in | peror himself, is quite unsupported 
the amphitheatre? The circum- | and inconceivable. A provincial 
stances of the journey as described | Governor might have condemned 
ure most improbable. The account | him ad destius, but in any case the 
of the persecution itself is beset by transmission to Rome is more 
difficulties. Having set out these | doubtful. He shows, however, that 
objections he leaves the question, | the whole story is inconsistent with 
casting doubt (like Baur) upon the - historical facts, and the circum- 
whole history, and gives no sup- | stances of the journey incredible. 
port to the bold affirmation of a It is impossible to give even a 
martyrdom ‘‘at Antioch, on De- | sketch of this argument, which 
cember 20th, a.D. 115.” extends over five long pages, but 
although Hilgenfeld does not 
directly rofer to the theory of the 
martyrdom in Antioch itself, his 
reasoning forcibly points to that 
conclusion, and forms part of the 
converging trainsofreasoning which 
result in that ‘‘ demonstration ”’ 
which I assert. I will presently 
make use of some of his arguments. 


ee el 


At the close of this analysis Dr. Westcott sums up the 
result as follows : 


‘*In this case, therefore, again, Volkmar alono offors any arguments in 
support of the statement in the text; and the final result of the references 
is, that the alleged ‘domonstration’ is, at the most, what Scholten calls 
‘a not groundless conjecture.’ ”’ ? 


1 p. 213. 

2 On the Canon, Proface ith ed. p. xxiv. Dr. Westcott adds, in a note, 
‘‘It may be worth while to add that in spite of the profuse display of 
learning in connexion with Ignatius, I do not see even in the second 
edition any reference to the full and elaborate work of Zahn.” I might 
reply to this that my MS. had left my hands before Zahn’s work had 
reached England, but, moreover, the work contaius nothing new to 
which reference was necessary. 
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lt is scarcely possible to imagine a more complete 
misrepresentation of the fact than the statement that 
“ Volkmar alone offers any arguments in support of the 
statement in the text,” and it is incomprehensible upon 
any ordinary theory. My mere sketch cannot possibly 
convey an adequate idea of the elaborate arguments of 
Volkmar, Baur, and Hilgenfeld, but I hope to state their 
main features, a few pages on. With regard to Dr. 
Westcott’s remark on the “ alleged ‘demonstration,’” it 
must be evident that when a writer states anything 
to be ‘“‘demonstrated” he expresses his own belief. It 
is impossible to secure absolute unanimity of opinion, 
and the only question in such a case is whether I 
refer to writers, in connection with the circumstances 
which I aflirm to be demonstrated, who advance argu- 
ments and evidence bearing upon it. A critic is quite 
at liberty to say that the arguments are insufficient, but 
he is not at liberty to deny that there are any argu- 
ments at all when the elaborate reasoning of men like 
Volkmar, Baur and Hilgenfeld is referred to. Therefore, 
when he goes on to say: 

‘‘Tt seems quite needless to multiply comments on these results. Any 
one who will candidly consder this analysis will, I believe, agroe with 


me in thinking that such a style of annotation, which runs through the 
whole work, is justly characterized as frivolous and misleading.’”! 


Dr. Westcott must excuse my retorting that, not my 
annotation, but his own criticism of it, endorsed by 
Professor Lightfoot, is “frivolous and misleading,” and 
I venture to hope that this analysis, tedious as it has 
been, may once for all establish the propriety and sub- 
stantial accuracy of my references. 

As Dr. Westcott does not advance any further argu- 

~“~ 1 On the Canon, Prefaco, 4th ed. p. xxy. 
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ments of his own in regard to the Ignatian controversy, 
I may now return to Dr. Lightfoot, and complete my 
reply to his objections; but I must do so with extreme 
brevity, as I have already devoted too much space to 
this subject, and must now come to a close. To the 
argument that it is impossible to suppose that soldiers 
such as the “ten leopards” described in the Epistles 
would allow a prisoner, condemned to wild beasts for 
professing Christianity, deliberately to write long epistles 
at every stage of his journey, promulgating the very 
doctrines for which he was condemned, as well as to hold 
the freest intercourse with deputations from the various 
churches, Dr. Lightfoot advances arguments, derived 
from Zahn, regarding the Roman procedure in cases 
that are said to be ‘“‘ known.” These cases, however, are 
neither analogous, nor have they the force which is 
assumed. That Christians imprisoned for their religious 
belief should receive their nourishment, while in prison, 
from friends, is anything but extraordinary, and that 
bribes should secure access to them in many cases, and 
some mitigation of suffering, is possible. The case 
of Ignatius, however, is very different. If the meaning 
of of Kat evepyerovpevor xelpous yivorrat be that, although 
receiving bribes, the “tcn leopards” only became more 
cruel, the very reverse of the leniency and mild treatment 
ascribed to the Roman procedure is described by the writer 
himself as actually taking place, and certainly nothing 
approaching a parallel to the correspondence of pseudo- 
Ignatius can be pointed out in any known instance. The 
case of Saturus and Perpetua, even if true, is no confir- 
mation, the circumstances being very different ;! but in 


1 Ruinart, Acta Mart., p. 137 ff.; cf. Baronius, Mart. Rom., 1631, 
p. 152. 
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fact there is no evidence whatever that the extant his- 
tory was written by either of them,’ but on the contrary, 
I maintain, every reason to believe that it was not. 

Dr. Lightfoot advances the instance of Paul as a case 
in point of a Christian prisoner treated with great con- 
sideration, and who “ writes letters freely, receives visits 
from his friends, communicates with churches and indi- 
viduals as he desires’? It is scarcely possible to 
imagine two cases more dissimilar than those of pseudo- 
Ignatius and Paul, as narrated in the “Acts of the 
Apostles,” although doubtless the story of the former has 
been framed upon some of the lines of the latter. Whilst 
Ignatius is condemned to be cast to the wild beasts as a 
Christian, Paul is not condemned at all, but stands in 
the position of a Roman citizen, rescued from infuriated 
Jews (xxiii. 27), repeatedly declared by his judges to 
have done nothing worthy of death or of bonds (xxv. 25, 
xxvi. 31), and who might have been set at liberty but 
that he had appealed to Ceesar (xxv. 11 f., xxvi. 32). 
His position was one which secured the sympathy of 
the Roman soldiers. Ignatius ‘fights with beasts from 
Syria even unto Rome,’ and is cruelly treated by his. “ ten 
leopards,” but Paul is represented as receiving very dif- 
ferent treatment. Felix commands that his own people 
should be allowed to come and minister to him (xxiv. 
23), and when the voyage is commenced it is said that 
Julius, who had charge of Paul, treated him courteously, 
and gave him liberty to go to see his friends at Sidon 
(xxvii. 3). At Rome he was allowed to live by himself 
with a single soldier to guard him (xxviii. 16), and 
he continued for two years in his own hired house 


1 Cf. Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, iii. p. 3. 
2 ‘Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 349. 
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(xxvili. 28), These circumstances are totally different 
from those under which the Epistles of Ignatius are said 
to have been written. 

“But the most powerful testimony,” Dr. Lightfoot 
goes on to say, “is derived from the representations of a 
heathen writer.”! The case of Peregrinus, to which he 
refers, seems to me even more unfortunate than that of 
Paul. Of Peregrinus himself, historically, we really know 
little or nothing, for the account of Lucian is scarcely 
received as serious by any one. Lucian narrates that this 
Peregrinus Proteus, a cynic philosopher, having been 
guilty of parricide and other crimes, found it convenient 
to leave his own country. In the course of his travels 
he fell in with Christians and learnt their doctrines, and, 
according to Lucian, the Christians soon were mere 
children in his hands, so that he became in his own 
person “prophet, high-priest, and ruler of a synagogue,” 
and further “they spoke of him as a god, used him as a 
law-giver, and elected him their chief man.”? After a 
time he was put in prison for his new faith, which Lucian 
says was a real service to him afterwards in his impos- 
tures. During the time he was in prison, he is said to 
have received those services from Christians which Dr. 
Lightfoot quotes. Peregrinus was afterwards set at 
liberty by the Governor of Syria, who loved philosophy,? 
and travelled about living in great comfort at the ex- 
pense of the Christians, until at last they quarrelled in 
consequence, Lucian thinks, of his eating some forbidden 
food. Finally, Peregrinus ended his career by throwing 
himself into the flames of a funeral pile during the 
Olympian games. An earthquake is said to have taken 


1 «Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 350. 
2 De Morte Peregr., 11. 3 1b., 14, 
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place at the time; a vulture flew out from the pile cry- 
ing out with a human voice ; and shortly after Pere- 
grinus rose again and appeared clothed in white raiment 
unhurt by the fire. 

Now this writing, of which I have given the barest 
sketch, is a direct satire upon Christians, or even, as 
Baur affirms, “a parody of the history of Jesus.” There 
are no means of ascertaining that any of the events of 
the Christian career of Peregrinus were true, but it 
is obvious that, Lucian’s policy was to exaggerate 
the facility of access to prisoners, as well as the assiduity 
and attention of the Christians to Peregrinus, the ease 
with which they were duped being the chief point of 
the satire. 

There is another circumstance which must be mentioned. 
Lucian’s account of Peregrinus is claimed by supporters 
of the Ignatian Epistles as evidence for them.? “The 
singular correspondence in this narrative with the account 
of Ignatins, combined with some striking coincidences of 
expression,” they argue, show “that Lucian was ac- 
quainted with the Ignatian history, if not with the Igna- 
tian letters.” These are the words of Dr. Lightfoot, 
although he guards himself, in referring to this argument, 
by the words: “if it be true,” and does not express his 
own opinion ; but he goes on to say: “ At all events it 
is conclusive for the matter in hand, as showing that 
Christian prisoners were treated in the very way described 
in these epistles.” * On the contrary, it is in no case con- 
clusive of anything. If it were true that Lucian employed, 
as the basis of his satire, the Ignatian Epistles and Martyr- 


1 Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1. p. 410 f. 

2 Seo, for instance, Denzinger, Ueber die Aechtheit d. bish. Textes 
d. Ignat. Briefe, 1849, p. 87 ff.; Zahn, Ignatius v. Ant., 1873, p. 517 

3 «Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 350 f. 
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shown on either side, I must own I have found it a 
very difficult question.” The opinion which he ex- 
presses finally is merely: “it appears to me pro- 
bable, that they are for the main the genuine 
epistles of Ignatius.” 

Beausobre says: “Je ne veux, nideéfendre, ni combattre 
lauthenticité des Lettres de St. Ignace. Si elles 
ne sont pas veritables, elles ne laissent pas d’étre 
furt anciennes ; et l’opinion, qui me paroit la plus 
raisonnable, est que les plus pures ont été inter- 
polées.” 

Schroeckh says that along with the favourable conside- 
rations for the shorter (Vossian) Epistles “many 
doubts arise which make them suspicious.” He 
proceeds to point out many grave difficulties, and 
auachronisms which cast doubt both on individual 
epistles and upon the whole, and he remarks that a 
very common way of evading these and other difh- 
culties is to affirm that all the passages which can- 
not be reconciled with the mode of thought of Igna- 
tius are interpolations of a later time. He con- 
cludes with the pertinent observation : “ However 
probable this is, it nevertheless remains as difficult 
to prove which are the interpolated passages.” In 
fact it would be difficult to poimt out any writer 
who more thoroughly doubts, without definitely 
rejecting, all the Epistles. 

Griesbach and Kestner both express “doubts more or 
less definite,” but to make sufficient extracts to 
illustrate this would occupy too much space. 

Neander.—Dr. Lightfoot has been misled by the short 
extract from the English translation of the first 

VOI. I. d 
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edition of Neander’s History given by Cureton in 
his Appendix, has not attended to the brief German 
quotation from the second edition, and has not 
examined the original at all, or he would have seen 
that, so far from pronouncing “in favour of a 
genuine nucleus,” Neander might well have been 
classed by me amongst those who distinctly reject 
the Ignatian Epistles, instead of being moderately 
quoted amongst those who merely express doubt. 
Neander says: “As the account of the martyrdom 
of Ignatius is very suspicious, so also the Epistles 
which suppose the correctness of this suspicious 
legend, do not bear throughout the impress of a 
distinct individuality, and of a man of that time 
who is addressing his last words to the commu- 
nities. A hierarchical purpose is not to be mis- 
taken.” In an earlier part of the work he still 
more emphatically says that, “in the so-called Igna- 
tian Epistles,” he recognizes a decided “ design ” 
(absichtlichkeit) and then he continues: “as the 
tradition regarding the journey of Ignatius to Rome, 
there to be cast to the wild beasts, seems to me 
for the above-mentioned reasons very suspicious, 
his Epistles, which pre-suppose the truth of this 
tradition, can no longer inspire me with faith in 
their authenticity.”' He goes on to state addi- 
tional grounds for disbelief. 

Baumgarten-Crusius stated in one place, in regard to 
the seven Epistles, that it is no longer possible to 
ascertain how much of the extant may have formed 
part of the original Epistles, and in a note he 
excepts only the passages quoted by the Fathers. 

1 Ik. G. 1842, 1, p. 327, anm. 1, 
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He seems to agree with Semler and others that the 
two Recensions are probably the result of manipu- 
lations of the original, the shorter form being more 
in ecclesiastical, the longer in dogmatic interest. 
Some years later he remarked that inquiries into 
the Epistles, although not yet concluded, had rather 
tended towards the earlier view that the Shorter 
Recension was more original than the Long, but that 
even the shorter may have suffered, if not from 
manipulations (Uvberarbeitungen), from interpola- 
tions. This very cautious statement, it will be 
observed, is wholly relative, and dves not in the 
least modify the previous conclusiun that the 
original material of the letters cannot De ascer- 
tained. 


Dr. Lightfoot’s objections regarding these seven writers 
are thoroughly unfounded, and in most cases glaringly 
erroneous. 

He proceeds to the next “note (*)” with the same 
unhesitating vigour, and characterizes it as “ equally 
unfortunate.” Wherever it has been possible, Dr. Light- 
foot has succeeded in misrepresenting the “ purpose” of 
my notes, although he has recognized how important it 
is to ascertain this correctly, and in this instance he has 
done so again. I will put my text and his explanation, 
upon the basis of which he analyses the note, in juxtapu- 
sition, italicising part of my own statement which he 
altogether disregards :— 


| Dr. LIGHTFOOT. 


‘Further examination andmore | ‘ References totwenty authorities 
comprehensive knowledge of the | are then given, as belonging to the 
subject have confirmed earlier : ‘large mass of critics’ who recog- 

dQ 
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doubts, and a large mass of critics nize that the Ignatian Epistles, ‘can 
recognize that the authenticity of only be considered laterand spurious 
none of these Epistles can be esta- | compositions.’” ! 

blished and that they can only be . 

considered later and spurious com- | 

positions.” 


There are here, in order to embrace a number of refer- 
ences, two approximate states of opinion represented : 
the first, which leaves the Epistles in permanent doubt, 
as sufficient evidence is not forthcoming to establish their 
authenticity ; and the second, which positively pronounces 
them to be spurious. Out of the twenty authorities 
referred to, Dr. Lightfoot objects to six as contradictory 
or not confirming what he states to be the purpose of the 
note. He seems to consider that a reservation for the 
possibility of a genuine substratum which cannot be 
defined invalidates my reference. I maintain, however, 
that it does not. It is quite possible to consider that the 
authenticity of the extant letters cannot be established 
without denying that there may have been some original 
nucleus upon which these actual documents may have 
been based. I will analyse the six references. 


Bleek.—Dr. Lightfoot says: “Of these Bleek (already 
cited in a previous note) expresses no definite 
opinion.” . 

Dr. Lightfoot omits to mention that I do not 
refer to Bleek directly, but by “Cf” merely re- 
quest consideration of his opinions. I have already 
partly stated Bleek’s view. After pointing out 
some difficulties, he says generally: “It comes 
to this, that the origin of the Ignatian Epistles 
themselves is still very doubtful.” He refuses 


' « Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 345. 
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to make use of a passage because it is only 
found in the Long Recension, and another which 
occurs in the Shorter Recension he does not consider 
evidence, because, first, he says, “ The authenticity 
of this Recension also is by no means certain,” 
and, next, the Cureton Epistles discredit the 
others. “Whether this Recension (the Curetonian) 
is more original than the shorter Greek is cer- 
tainly not altogether certain, but .... in the 
highest degree probable.” In another place he 
refuses to make use of reminiscences in the “ Igna- 
tian Epistles,” “because it is still very doubtful 
how the case stands as regards the authenticity and 
integrity of these Ignatian Epistles themselves, in 
the different Recensions in which we possess them.”* 
In fact he did not consider that their authenticity 
could be established. I do not, however, include 
him here at all. 

Gfrorer.—Dr. Lightfoot, again, omits to state that I do 
not cite this writer like the others, but by a “Cf” 
merely suggest a reference to his remarks. 

ITarless, according to Dr. Lightfoot, “ avows that he 
must ‘decidedly reject with the most considerable 
critics of older and more recent times’ the opinion 
maintained by certain persons that the Epistles are 
‘altogether spurious,’ and proceeds to treat a pas- 
sage as genuine because it stands in the Vossian 
letters as well as in the Long Recension.” 

This is a mistake. Harless quotes a passage in 
connection with Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians with 
the distinct remark : “ In this case the disadvantage 
of the uncertainty regarding the Recensions is zn 

1 Finl. N. T., p. 144 f., p. 233. 
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part removed through the clrcumstance that both 
Recensions have the passage.’ He recognizes that 
the completeness of the proof that ecclesiastical 
tradition goes back beyond the time of Marcion is 
somewhat wanting from the uncertainty regarding 
the text of Ignatius. He did not in fact venture to 
consider the Ignatian Epistles evidence even for the 
first half of the second century. 

Schliemann, Dr. Lightfoot states, “says that ‘the ex- 
ternal testimonies oblige him to recognize a genuine 
substratum,’ though he is not satisfied with either 

existing recension.” 

Now what Schliemann says is this: “Certainly 
neither the Shorter and still less the Longer Recen- 
sion in which we possess these Epistles can lay 
claim to authenticity. Only if we must, neverthe- 
less, without doubt suppose a genuine substratum,” 
&e. Ina note he adds: “ The external testimonies 
oblige me to recognize a genuine substratum—Poly- 
carp already speaks of the same in Ch. xu. of his 
Epistle. But that in their present form they do 
not proceed from Ignatius the contents sufficiently 
show.” 

Hase, according to Dr. Lightfoot, “ commits himself to 
no opinion.” 

If he does not deliberately and directly do so, he 
indicates what that opinion is with sufficient clear- 
ness. The Long Recension, he says, bears the marks 
of later manipulation, and excites suspicion of an 
invention in favour of Episcopacy, and the shorter 
text is not fully attested either. The Curetonian 
Epistles with the shortest and least hierarchical text 
give the impression of being an epitome. “But 
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even if no authentic kernel lay at the basis of these 
Epistles, yet they would be a significant docu- 
ment at latest out of the middle of the second 
century.” These last words are a clear admis- 
sion of his opinion that the authenticity cannot be 
established. | 

Lechler candidly confesses that he commenced with a 
prejudice in favour of the authenticity of the Epistles 
in the Shorter Recension, but on reading them 
through, he says that an impression unfavourable to 
their authenticity was produced upon him which he 
had not been able to shake off. He proceeds to 
point out their internal improbability, and other 
difficulties connected with the supposed journey, 
which make it “still more improbable that Ignatius 
himself can really have written these Epistles in 
this situation.” Lechler does not consider that 
the Curetonian Epistles strengthen the case; and 
although he admits that he cannot congratulate 
himself on the possession of “certainty and cheer- 
fulness of conviction ’’ of the inauthenticity of the 
Ignatian Epistles, he at least very clearly justifies 
the affirmation that the authenticity cannot he 
established. 


Now what has been the result of this minute and pre- 
judiced attack upon my notes? Out of nearly seventy 
eritics and writers in connection with what is admitted to 
be one of the most intricate questions of Christian litera- 
ture, it appears that—much to my regret—I have in- 
serted one name totally by accident, overlooked that the 
doubts of another had been removed by the subsequent 
publication of the Short Recension and consequently 
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erroneously classed him, and I withdraw a third 
whose doubts I consider that I have overrated. 
Mistakes to this extent in dealing with such a mass of 
references, or a differenve of a shade more or less in the 
representation of critical opinions, not always clearly ex- 
pressed, may, I hope, be excusable, and I can only say that 
I am only too glad to correct such errors. On the other 
hand, a critic who attacks such references, in such a tone, 
and with such wholesale accusations of “ misstatement ” 
and “ misrepresentation,’ was bound to be accurate, and 
I have shown that Dr. Lightfoot is not only inaccurate in 
matters of fact, but unfair in his statements of my pur- 
pose. I am happy, however, to be able to make use of 
his own words and say : “I may perhaps have fallen into 
some errors of detail, though I have endeavoured to avoid 
them, but the main conclusions are, I believe, irre- 
fragable.” | 

There are further misstatements made by Dr. Lightfoot 
to which I must briefly refer before turning to other 
matters. He says, with unhesitating boldness :— 

One highly important omission is significant. There is no mention, 


from first to last, of the Armenian version. Now it happens that this 
version (so far as regards the documentary evidence) has been felt to be 
the key to the posttion, and around tt the battle has raged fiercely since tts 
publication. One who (like our author) maintains the priority of the 
Curetonian letters, was especially bound to give it some consideration, 
for it furnishes the most formidable argument to his opponents. This 
version was given to the world by Petermann in 1849, the same year in 
which Cureton’s later work, the Curpus Ignatianum, appeared, and there- 
fore was unknown to him. Its bearing occupies a more or less prominent 
place in all, or nearly all, the writers who have specially discussed the Ignatian 
question during the last quarter of a century. This ts true of Lipsius and 
Weiss and Hilgenfeld and Uhlhorn, whom he cites, not less than of Merx and 
Denzinger and Zahn, whom he neglects to cite. 


Now first as regards the facts, I do not maintain the 


' ** Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 183, 
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priority of the Curetonian Epistles in this book myself, 
indeed I express no personal: opinion whatever regarding 
them which is not contained in that general declaration 
of belief, the decision of which excites the wrath of my 
diffident critic, that the Epistles in no form have 
“any value as evidence for an earlier period than the end 
of the second or beginning of the third century, even if 
they have any value at all.” 1 merely represent the 
opinion of others regarding those Epistles. Dr. Lightfoot 
very greatly exaggerates the importance attached to the 
Armenian version, and I call special attention to the 
passages in the above quotation which I have taken the 
liberty of italicising. I venture to say emphatically that, 
so far from being considered the “key of the position,” 
this version has, with some exceptions, played a most sub- 
ordinate and insignificant part in the controversy, and as 
Dr. Lightfoot has expressly mentioned certain writers, I 
will state how the case stands with regard to them. 
Weiss, Lipsius, Uhlhorn, Merx, and Zahn certainly 
‘more or less prominently ” deal with them. Denzinger, 
however, only refers to Petermann’s publication, which 
appeared while his own brochure was passing through 
the press, in a short note at the end, and in again writing 
on the Ignatian question, two years after,’ he does not 
even allude to the Armenian version. Beyond the barest 
historical reference to Petermann’s work, Hilgenfeld does 
not discuss the Armenian version at all. So much for 
the writers actually mentioned by Dr. Lightfvot. 

As for “the writers who have specially discussed the 
Ignatian question during the last quarter of a century”: 
Cureton apparently did not think it worth while to add 
anything regarding the Armenian version of Petermann 

' Theolog. Quartalschrift, 1851, p. 389 ff. 
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after its appearance; Bunsen refutes Petermann’s argu- 
ments in a few pages of. his “ Hippolytus”;' Baur, 
who wrote against Bunsen and the Curetonian letters, 
and, according to Dr. Lightfoot’s representation, should 
have found this “ the most formidable argument ” against 
them, does not anywhere, subsequent to their publi- 
cation, even allude to the Armenian Epistles ; Ewald, 
in a note of a couple of lines,’ refers to Petermann’s 
Epistles as identical with a post-Eusebian manipulated 
form of the Epistles which he mentions in a sentence 
in his text; Dressel devotes a few unfavourable 
lines to them;* Hefele* supports them at somewhat 
greater lencth ; but Bleek, Volkmar, Tischendorf, Boh- 
ringer, Scholten, and others have not thought them 
worthy of special notice, at any rate none of these nor 
any other writers of any weight have, so far as I am 
aware, introduced them into the controversy at all. 

The argument itself did not seem to me of sufticient 
importance to introduce into a discussion already too long 
and complicated, and I refer the reader to Bunsen’s reply 
to it, from which, however, I may quote the following 
lines : 


‘‘But it appears to me scarcely serious to say: there are the Seven 
Letters in Armenian, and I maintain, they prove that Cureton’s text is 
an incomplete extract, because, I think, I have found some Syriac idioms 
in the Armenian text! Well, if that is not a joke, it simply proves, 
according to ordinary logic, that the Seven Letters must have once been 
translated into Syriac. But how can it prove that the Greek original of 


1 Tlippolytus and his Age, 1852, i. p. 60, note, iy. p. vi. ff. 

2 Gesch. d. v. Isr. vil. p. 321 anm. 1. 

3 Patr. Apost. Proleg., 1863, p. xxx. 

* Patr. Apost., ed. 4th, 1855. In a review of Denzinger’s work in the 
Theolog. Quartalschrift, 1849, p. 683 ff., Hefele devotes eight lines to the 
Armenian version (p. 685 f.). 
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this supposed Syriac version is the genuine text, and not an interpolated 
and partially forged one *”! 

Dr. Lightfoot blames me for omitting to introduce this 
argument, on the ground that “a discussion which, while 
assuming the prionty of the Curetonian letters, ignores 
this version altogether, has omitted a vital problem of 
which it was bound to give an account.” Now all this 
is sheer misrepresentation. I do not assume the priority 
of the Curetonian Epistles, and I examine all the passages 
contained in the seven Greek Epistles which have any 
bearing upon our Gospels. 


Passing on to another point, I say : 


“ Seven Epistles have heen selected out of fifteen extant, 
all equally purporting to be by Ignatius, simply because 
only that number were mentioned by Eusebius,” ? 


Another passage is also quoted by Dr. Lightfoot, which 
will be found a little further on, where it is taken for 
facility of reference. Upon this he writes as follows: 


This attempt to confound the seven Epistles mentioned by Eusebius 
with the other confessedly spurious Epistles, as if they presented them- 
selves to us with the same credentials, ignores all the important facts 
bearing on the question. (1). Theodoret, a century after Eusebius, be- 
trays no knowledge of any other Epistles, and there is no distinct trace 
of the use of the confossedly spurious Epistles till late in the sixth 
century at the earliest. (2). The confessedly spurious Fpistles differ 
widely in style from the seven Epistles, and betray the same hand which 
interpolated the seven Epistles. In other words, they clearly formed part 
of the Long Recension in the first instance. (3). Thoy abound in ana- 
chronisms which point to an age later than Eusebius, as the date of their 
composition.* 


Although I do not really say in the above that no 
other pleas are advanced in favour of the seven Epistles, 
1 Hippolytus, 1852, i. p, 60, note. Cf. iv. p. vi. ff. 


23. R. i. p. 264. 
3 «Contemporary Reviow,” February, 1875, p. 347. 
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I contend that, reduced to its simplest form, the argu- 
ment for that special number rests mainly, if not alto- 
gether, upon their mention by Eusebius. The very first 
reason (1) advanced by Dr. Lightfoot to refute me is a 
practical admission of the correctness of my statement, 
for the eight Epistles are put out of court because even 
Theodoret, a century after Eusebius, does not betray any 
knowledge of them, but the “silence of Eusebius,” the 
earlier witness, is infinitely more important, and it merely 
receives some increase of significance from the silence of 
Theodoret. Suppose, however, that Eusebius had re- 
ferred to any of them, how changed their position would 
have been! The Epistles referred to would have attained 
the exceptional distinction which his mention has con- 
ferred upon the rest. The fact is, moreover, that, through- 
out the controversy, the two divisions of Epistles are 
commonly designated the “ pre-” and “ post-Eusebian,” 
making him the turning-point of the controversy. In- 
deed, further on, Dr. Lightfoot himself admits: ‘“ The 
testimony of Eusebius first differentiates them.”' ‘The 
argument (2 and 3) that the cight rejected Epistles betray 
anachronisms and interpolations, is no refutation of my 
statement, for the same accusation is brought by the 
majority of critics against the Vossian Epistles. 

The fourth and last argument seems more directly 
_addressed to a second paragraph quoted by Dr. Lightfoot, 
to which I refer above, and which I have reserved till 
now as it requires more detailed notice. It is this: 


‘‘Tt is a total mietake to suppose that the seven Epistles mentioned by 
Eusebius have been transmitted to us in any special way. These Epistles 
are mixed up in the Mediccan and corresponding ancient Latin MSS. 
with the other eight Epistles, universally pronounced to be spurious, 
without distinction of any kind, and all have equal honour.’’? 


1 «Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 348. ? S, Ri. p. 265. 
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I will at once give Dr. Lightfoot’s comment on this, in 
contrast with the statement of a writer equally distin- 
guished for learning and orthodoxy—Dr. Tregelles : 


Dr. Ligutroor. 


(4). ‘‘Itis not strictly true that ‘‘It is a mistake to speak of 
the seven Epistles are mixed up : seven Ignatian Epistles in Greek 
with the confessedly spurious having been transmitted to us, for 
Epistles. In the Greek and Latin ' no such seven exist, except through 
MSS., as also in the Armenian - their having been selected by editors 
version, the spurious Epistles come , from the Medicean MS. which con- 
after the others; and this ciroum- . tains so much that is confessedly. 
stance, combined with the facts | spurious;—a fact which some who 
already mentioned, plainly shows imagine a diplomatic transmission 
that they were a later addition, of seven have overlooked.” * 
borrowed from the Long Recension — 
to complete the body of Ignatian 
letters.” ! 


Dr. TREGELLES. 


I will further quote the words of Cureton, for as Dr. 
Lightfoot advances nothing but assertions, it is well to 
meet him with the testimony of others rather than the 
mere reiteration of my own statement. Cureton says : 


‘* Again, there is another circumstance which will naturally lead us to 
look with some suspicion upon the recension of the Epistles of St. Ignatius, 
as exhibited in the Medicean MS., and in the ancient Latin version cor- 
responding with it, which is, that the Epistles presumed to be the genuine 
production of that holy Martyr are mixed up with others, which are 
almost universally allowed to be spurious. Both in the Greek and Latin 
MSS. all these are placed upon the samo footing, and no distinction is 
drawn between them; and the only ground which has hitherto been 


1 «* Contemporary Review,”’ February, 1875, p. 347. Dr. Lightfoot 
makes the following important admission in a note: 

‘‘The Roman Epistle indeed has been separated from its companions, 
and is embedded in the Martyrology which stands at the end of this col- 
lection in the Latin Version, where doubtless it stood also in the Greek, 
before the MS. of this latter was mutilated. Otherwise the Vossian 
Epistles come together, and are followed by the confessedly spurious 
Epistles in the Greek and Latin MSS. In the Armenian all the Vossian 
Epistles are together, and the confessedly spurious Epistles follow. See 
Zahn, Ignatius von Antiochien, p. 111.” 

2 Note to ‘‘ Horne’s Int. to the Holy Serptures,” 12th ed., 1869, iv. 
p. 332, note 1. The italics are in the original. 
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assumed for their separation has been the specification of some of them 
by Eusebius and his omission of any mention of the others.” ! 


‘“The external evidence from the testimony of manuscripts in favour 
of the rejected Greek Epistles, with the exception of that to the Philip- 
pians, is certainly greater than that in favour of those which have been 
received. They are found in all the manuscripts, both Greek and Latin, 
in the same form ; while the others exhibit two distinct and very different 
recensions, if we except the Epistle to Polycarp, in which the variations 
are very few. Of these two recensions the shorter has been most gene- 
rally received: the circumstance of its being shorter seems much to have 
influenced its reception; and the text of the Medicean Codex and of the 
two copies of the corresponding Latin version belonging to Caius College, 
Cambridge, and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, has been adopted. .. . 
In all these there is no distinction whatever drawn between the former 
and latter Epistles: all are placed upon the same basis; and there is no 
ground whatever to conclude either that the arranger of the Greek recen- 
sion or the translator of the Latin version esteemed one to be better or 
more genuine than another. Nor can any prejudice result to the Epistles 
to the Tarsians, to the Antiochians, and to Hero, from the circumstance 
of their being placed after the others in the collection ; for they are evi- 
dently arranged in chronological order, and rank after the rest as having 
been written from Philippi, at which place Ignatius is said to have arrived 
after he had despatched the previous Letters. So far, therefore, as the 
evidence of all the existing copies, Latin as well as Greek, of both the 
recensions is to be considered, it is certainly in favour of the rejected 
Epistles, rather than of those which have been retained.” ? 


Proceeding from counter-statements to actual facts, I 
will very briefly show the order in which these Epistles 
have been found in some of the principal MSS. One of 
the earliest published was the ancient Latin version of 
eleven Epistles edited by J. Faber Stapulensis in 1498, 
which was at least quoted in the ninth century, and 
which in the subjoined table I shall mark A,° and 
which also exhibits the order of Cod. Vat. 859, assigned 
to the eleventh century.* The next (B) is a Greek MS. 
edited by Valentinus Paczus’in 1557,° and the order at 


1 The ancient Syrian Version, &c., 1845, p. xxiy. f. 
* Corpus Ignat., p. 338. 

3 Jb., p. i. 

* Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. lvi. 

5 Cureton, Corp. Ign., p. iii. 
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the same time represents that of the Cod. Pal. 150.' 
The third (C) is the ancient Latin translation, referred to 
above, published by Archbishop Usher.? The fourth 
(D) is the celebrated Medicean MS. assigned to the 
eleventh century, and published by Vossius in 1646.3 This 
also represents the order of the Cod. Casanatensis G. V. 
14.4 [I italicise the rejected Epistles : 


A B C | D. 





ee : 

| FABER Srar. | Van. Pacevs..  Usiter. Vossivs. 

| 1. Trallians | Mar. Cass. | Smyrn. | Smyrn. 

| 2. Magn. Trallians | Polycarp | Polycarp 

| 3. Tarsiunsa Magnes. Ephes. _ Ephes. | 
. 4. Philip. Tarsians Magnes. Magnes. | 
; 6. Philad. Philip. _ Philad. Philad. | 
| 6. Smyrn. Philad. | Trallians Trallians 

| 7. Polycar Smyrn. | Marcad Iqun. Mar. ad dyn. | 
: 8. Antioch. Polycarp Ignvad Mar, Ignead Mar, | 
' 9. Hero . — Antioch, Tersians Tursians 
10. Ephes. Hero _ adntioch. 

111, Romans Ephes. Hero 

| 12. | Romans | Mart. Ign. 

| 13. | Romans 


ee i 


I have given the order in MSS. contaming the “ Long 
Recension” as well as the Vossian, because, however 
much some may desire to exclude them, the varicty of 
arrangement is notable, and presents features which have 
an undeniable bearing upon this question. Taking the 
Vossian MS., it is obvious that, without any distinction 
whatever between the genuine and the spurious, it con- 


1 Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. lvii. f. 

2 Cureton, Corp. Ignat., p. vii. f. 

3 Cureton, Corp. Ign., p. xi.; Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. xxxi.; cf., p. Ixii.; 
Jacobson, Patr. Ap.i., p. Ixxili.; Vossius, ip. gon. 8. Ign. Mart., Amstel. 
1646. 

* Dreasel, Patr. Ap., p. 1xi. 


PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


—-¢--— 


THE present work is the result of many years of 
earnest and serious investigation, undertaken in the first 
instance for the regulation of personal belief, and now 
published as a contribution towards the establishment of 
Truth in the minds of others who are seeking for it. 
The author's main object has been conscientiously and 
fully to state the facts of the case, to make no assertions 
the grounds for which are not clearly given, and as far 
as possible to place before the reader the materials from ~ 
which a judgment may be intelligently formed regarding 
the important subject discussed. 


The great Teacher is reported to have said: “Be ye 
approved money-changers,” wisely discerning the gold 
of Truth, and no man need hesitate honestly to test its 
reality, and unflinchingly to reject base counterfeits. It 
is obvious that the most indispensable requisite in regard 
to Religion is that it should be true. No specious hopes 
or flattering promises can have the slightest value unless 
they be genuine and based upon substantial realities. 
Fear of the results of investigation, therefore, should 
deter no man, for the issue in any case is gain: eman- 
cipation from delusion, or increase of assurance. It is 
poor honour to sequester a creed from healthy handling, 
or to shrink from the serious examination of its doctrines. 
That which is true in Religion cannot be shaken ; that 
which is false no one can desire to preserve. 


vow. L q 
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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 
Sei 
Tae Author has taken advantage of the issue of a 
second edition to revise this work. He has re-written 
portions of the first part, and otherwise re-arranged it. 
He hopes that the argument has thus been made more 


clear and consecutive. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


—_—-+-— 


THEORETICALLY, the duty of adequate inquiry into the 
truth of any statement of serious importance before 
believing it is universally admitted. Practically, no 
duty is more universally neglected. This is more espe- 
cially the case in regard to Religion, in which our concern 
is so great, yet the credentials of which so few personally 
examine. The difficulty of such an investigation and 
the inability of most men to pursue it, whether from 
want of opportunity or want of knowledge, are no doubt 
the chief reasons for this neglect; but another, and 
scarcely less potent, obstacle has probably been the 
odium which has been attached to any doubt regarding 
the dominant religion, as well as the serious, though 
covert, discouragement of the Church to all critical 
examination of the title-deeds of Christianity. The spirit 
of doubt, if not of intelligent inquiry, has, however, of 
late years become too strong for repression, and, at the 
present day, the pertinency of the question of a German 
writer: “ Are we still Christians ?”’ receives unconscious 
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illustration from many a popular pulpit, and many a 
social discussion. 

The prevalent characteristic of popular theology in 
England, at this time, may be said to be a tendency to 
eliminate from Christianity, with thoughtless dexterity, 
every supernatural element which does not quite accord 
with current opinion, and yet to ignore the fact that, in 
so doing, ecclesiastical Christianity has practically been 
altogether abandoned. This tendency is fostered with 
profoundly illogical zeal by many distinguished men 
within the Church itself, who endeavour to arrest for a 
moment the pursuing wolves of doubt and unbelief 
which press upon it, by practically throwing to them, 
scrap by scrap, the very doctrines which constitute the 
claims of Chnistianity to be ‘regarded as a Divine 
Revelation at all The moral Christianity which they 
hope to preserve, noble though it be, has not one 
feature left to distinguish it as a miraculously commu- 
nicated religion. 

Christianity itself distinctly pretends to be a direct 
Divine Revelation of truths beyond the natural attain- 
ment of the human intellect. To submit the doctrines 
thus revealed, therefore, to criticism, and to clip and prune 
them down to the standard of human reason, whilst at 
the same time their supernatural character is maintained, 
is an obvious absurdity. Christianity must either be 
recognized to be a Divine Revelation beyond man’s criti- 
cism, and in that case its doctrines must be received 
even though Reason cannot be satisfied, or the claims of 
Christianity to be such a Divine Revelation must be 
disallowed, in which case it becomes the legitimate 
subject of criticism like every other human system. One 
or other of these alternatives must be adopted, but to 
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assert that Christianity is Divine, and yet to deal with it 
as human, is illogical and wrong. 

When we consider the vast importance of the interests 
involved, therefore, it must be apparent that there can be 
no more urgent problem for humanity to solve than the 
question: Is Christianity a supernatural Divine Reve- 
lation or not? To this we may demand a clear and 
decisive answer. The evidence must be of no uncertain 
character which can warrant our abandoning the guidance 
of Reason, and blindly accepting doctrines which, if not 
supernatural truths, must be rejected by the human in- 
tellect as monstrous delusions. We propose im this work 
to seek a conclusive answer to this momentous question. 

It appears to us that at no time has such an investiga- 
tion been more requisite. ‘The results of scientific inquiry 
and of Biblical criticism have created wide-spread doubt 
regarding the most material part of Christianity con- 
sidered as a Divine Revelation. The mass of intelligent 
men in England are halting between two opinions, and 
standing in what seems to us the most unsatisfactory 
position conceivable: they abandon, before a kind of 
vague and indefinite, if irresistible, conviction, some of 
the most central supernatural doctrines of Christianity ; 
they try to spiritualize or dilute the rest into a form 
which does not shock their reason ; and yet they cling to 
the delusion, that they still retain the consolation and 
the hope of truths which, if not divinely revealed, are 
mere human speculation regarding matters beyond reason. 
They have, in fact, as little warrant to abandon the one 
part as they have to retain the other. They build their 
house upon the sand, and the waves which have already 
carried away so much may any day engulf the rest. At 
the same time, amid this general eclipse of faith, many 
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an earnest mind, eagerly seeking for truth, endures much 
bitter pain,—unable to believe—unable freely to reject— 
and yet without the means of securing any clear and 
intelligent reply to the inquiry: ‘“‘ What is truth?” Any 
distinct assurance, whatever its nature, based upon solid 
grounds, would be preferable to such a state of doubt and 
hesitation. Once persuaded that we have attained truth, 
there can be no permanent regret for vanished illusions. 

We must, however, by careful and impartial investiga- 
tion, acquire the right to our belief, whatever it may be, 
and not float like a mere waif into the nearest haven. 
Flippant unbelief is much worse than earnest credulity. 
The time is ripe for arriving at a definite conviction as 
to the character of Christianity. There is no lack of 
materials for a final decision, although hitherto they have 
been beyond the reach of most English readers, and a 
careful and honest examination of the subject, even if it 
be not final, cannot fail to contribute towards a result 
more satisfactory than the generally vague and illogical 
religious opinion of the present day. Even true conclu- 
sions which are arrived at either accidentally or by wrong 
methods are dangerous. The current which by good 
fortune led to-day to truth may to-morrow waft us to 
falsehood. That such an investigation cannot, even at 
the present time, be carried on in England without in- 
curring much enmity and opposition need scarcely be 
remarked, however loudly the duty and liberty of inquiry 
be theoretically proclaimed, and the reason is obvious. 

If we look at the singular diversity of views en- 
tertained, not only with regard to the doctrines, but 
also to the evidences, of Christianity, we cannot but be 
struck by the helpless position in which Divine Revela- 
tion is now placed. 
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Orthodox Christians at the present day may be 
divided into two broad classes, one of which professes 
to base the Church upon the Bible, and the other the 
Bible upon the Church. The one party assert that the 
Bible is fully and absolutely inspired, that it contains 
God’s revelation to man, and that it is the only and 
sufficient ground for all religious belief; and they main- 
tain that its authenticity is proved by the most ample 
and irrefragable external as well as internal evidence. 
What then must be the feeling of any ordinary mind on 
hearing, on the other hand, that men of undoubted piety 
and learning, as well as unquestioned orthodoxy, within 
the Church of England, admit that the Bible is totally 
without literary or historical evidence, and cannot for a 
moment be upheld upon any such grounds as the revealed 
word of God; that none of the great doctrines of 
ecclesiastical Christianity can be deduced from the Bible 
alone ;* and that, “if it be impossible to accept the 
literary method of dealing with Holy Scripture, the usual 
mode of arguing the truth of Revelation, ab extra, merely 
from what are called ‘ Evidences ’—whether of MIRACLES 
done or PRopHEcIEs uttered thousands of years ago,— 
must also be insufficient.”?? It cannot be much comfort 
to be assured by them that, notwithstanding this absence 
of external and internal evidence, this Revelation stands 
upon the sure basis of the inspiration of a Church, which 
has so little ground in history for any claim to infallibility. 
The unsupported testimony of a Church which in every 
age has vehemently maintained errors and denounced 
truths which are now universally recognized is no 


1 W. J. Irons, D.D. The Bible and its Interpreters, 1865; cf. Tracts 
for the Times, No. lxxxy. 
3 W. J. Irons, D.D., on Miracles and Prophecy, vii. 
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sufficient guarantee of Divine Revelation. Obviously, 
there is no ground for accepting from a fallible Church 
and fallacious tradition doctrmes which, avowedly, are 
beyond the criterion of reason, and therefore require 
miraculous evidence. 

With belief based upon such uncertain grounds, and 
with such vital difference of views regarding evidence, it 
is not surprising that ecclesiastical Christianity has felt 
its own weakness, and entrenched itself against the 
assaults of investigation. It is not strange that intel- 
lectual vigour in any direction should, almost uncon- 
sciously, have been regarded as dangerous to the repose 
and authority of the Church, and that, instead of being 
welcomed as a virtue, religious inquiry has almost been 
repelled as a crime. Such inquiry, however, cannot be 
suppressed. Mere scientific questions may be regarded 
with apathy by those who do not feel their personal 
bearing. It may possibly seem to some a matter of little 
practical importance to them to determine whether the 
earth revolves round the sun, or the sun round the earth; 
but no earnest mind can fail to perceive the immense 
personal importance of Truth in regard to Religion—the 
necessity of investigating, before accepting, dogmas, the 
right interpretation of which is represented as necessary 
to salvation,—and the clear duty, before abandoning 
reason for faith, to exercise reason, in order that faith 
may not be mere credulity. As Bacon remarked, the 
injunction : “‘ Hold fast that which is good,” must always 
be preceded by the maxim: ‘Prove all things.” Even 
Archbishop Trench has said: ‘ Credulity is as real, if not 
so great, a sin as unbelief,” applying the observation to 
the duty of demanding a “sign” from any one professing 
to be the utterer of a revelation: ‘‘ Else might he lightly 
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be persuaded to receive that as from God, which, indeed, 
was only the word of man.”! The acceptance of any 
revelation or dogma, however apparently true in itself, 
without “ sign ’’—without evidence satisfying the reason, 
is absolute credulity. Even the most thorough advocate 
of Faith must recognise that reason must be its basis, 
and that faith can only legitimately commence where 
reason fails. The appeal is first to reason if afterwards 
to faith, and no man pretending to intellectual conscience 
can overlook the primary claim of reason. If it is to be 
more than a mere question of priority of presentation 
whether we are to accept Buddhism, Christianity, or 
Mahometanism, we must strictly and fearlessly examine 
the evidence upon which they profess to stand. The 
neglect of examination can never advance truth, as the 
severest scrutiny can never retard it, but belief without 
discrimination can only foster ignorance and supersti- 
tion. 

It was in this conviction that the following inquiry into 
the reality of Divine Revelation was originally undertaken, 
and that others should enter upon it. An able writer, who 
will not be suspected of exaggeration on this subject, has 
said: ‘The majority of mankind, perhaps, owe their 
belief rather to the outward influence of custom and 
education, than to any strong principle of faith within ; 
and it is to be feared that many if they came to perceive 
how wonderful what they believed was, would not find 
their belief so easy, and so matter-of-course a thing as 
they appear to find it.”? To no earnest mind can 
such inquiry be otherwise than a serious and often a 


1 Notes on Miracles, 8th edition, 1866, p. 27. 
2 J, B. Modey, B.D., on Miracles; Bampton Lectures, 1865, 2nd ed. 
p- 4. 
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painful task, but, dismissing preconceived ideas and 
preferences derived from habit and education, and seeking 
only the Truth, holding it, whatever it may be, to be the 
only object worthy of desire, or capable of satisfying a 
rational mind, the quest cannot but end in peace and 
satisfaction. In such an investigation, however, to quote 
words of Archbishop Whately: ‘It makes all- the 
difference in the world whether we place Truth in the 
first place or in the second place,’—for if Truth 
acquired do not compensate for every pet illusion 
dispelled, the path is thorny indeed, although it must 
still be faithfully trodden. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


At the very outset of inquiry into the origin and true 
character of Christianity we are brought face to face 
with the Supernatural. Christianity professes to be a 
Divine Revelation of truths which the human intellect 
could not otherwise have discovered. It is not a form 
of religion developed by the wisdom of man and 
appealing to his reason, but a system miraculously com- 
municated to the human race, the central doctrines of 
which are either superhuman or untenable. If the 
truths said to be revealed were cither of an ordinary 
character or naturally attainable they would at once 
discredit the claim to a Divine origin. No one could 
maintain that a system discoverable by Reason would 
be supernaturally communicated. The whole argument 
for Christianity turns upon the necessity of such a 
Revelation and the consequent probability that it would 
be made. 
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There is nothing singular, it may be remarked, in the 
claim of Christianity to be a direct Revelation from God. 
With the exception of the religions of Greece and Rome, 
which, however, also had their subsidiary supposition of 
divine inspiration, there has scarcely been any system of 
Religion which has not been proclaimed to the world 
as a direct divine communication. Long before Chris- 
tianity claimed this character, the religions of India had 
anticipated the idea. To quote the words of an accom- 
plished scholar :—“ According to the orthodox views of 
Indian theologians, not a single line of the Veda was the 
work of human authors. The whole Veda is in some 
way or other the work of the Deity ; and even those who 
received it were not supposed to be ordinary mortals, but 
beings raised above the level of common humanity, and 
less liable, therefore, to error in the reception of revealed 
truth.”' The same origin is claimed for the religion of 
Zoroaster, whose doctrines, beyond doubt, exercised great 
influence at least upon later Jewish theology, and whose 
Magian followers are appropriately introduced beside the 
cradle of Jesus, as the first to do honour to the birth of 
Christianity. In the same way Mahomet announced his 
religion as directly communicated from heaven. 

Christianity, however, as a religion professing to be 
divinely revealed, is not only supernatural in origin and 
doctrine, but its claim to acceptance is necessarily based 
upon supernatural evidence ; for it is obvious that truths 
which require to be miraculously communicated do not 
come within the range of our intellect, and cannot, there- 
fore, be intelligently received upon internal testimony. 
“ And, certainly,” says a recent able Bampton Lecturer, 
“if it was the will of God to give a revelation, there arc 


1M. Miller, Chips from a German Workshop, 1867, vol. i. p. 18. 
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plain and obvious reasons for asserting that miracles are 
necessary as the guarantee and voucher for that revela- 
tion. <A revelation is, properly speaking, such only by 
virtue of telling us something which we could not know 
without it. But how do we know that that communi- 
cation of what is undiscoverable by human reason is 
true? Our reason cannot prove the truth of it, for it is 
by the very supposition beyond our reason. ‘There must 
be, then, some note or sign to certify to it and distinguish 
it as a true communication from God, which note can be 
nothing else than a miracle.’' In another place the 
same Lecturer stigmatizes the belief of the Mahometan 
‘‘as in its very principle irrational,” because he accepts 
the account which Mahomet gave of himself, without 
supernatural evidence.? The belicf of the Christian is 
contrasted with it as rational, “ because the Christian 
believes in a supernatural dispensation upon the proper 
evidence of such a dispensation, viz., the miraculous,” 3 
Mahomet is: reproached with having “an utterly bar- 
barous idea of evidence, and a total miscalculation of 
the claims of reason,’ because he did not consider 
miraculous evidence necessary to attest a supernatural 
dispensation ; ‘‘ whereas the Gospel 1s adapted to per- 
petuity for this cause especially, with others, that it was 
founded upon a true calculation, and a foresight of the 
permanent need of evidence; our Lord admitting the 
inadequacy of His own mere word, and the necessity of 
a rational guarantee to His revelation of His own nature 
and commission.’ 4 


1 J. B. Mozley, B.D., Bampton Lecturer in 1865, on Miracles, 2nd ed., 
1867, p. 6 f. 
2 Ib., p. 30, cf. Butler, Analogy of Religion, Pt. i. ch. vil. §3; Puley, 
A View of the Evidences of Christianity, ed. Whately, 1859, p. 324 fff. 
3 1b., p. 31. « Ib., p. 82. 
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The spontaneous offer of miraculous evidence, indeed, 
has always been advanced as a special characteristic of 
Christianity, Jogically entitling it to acceptance in contra- 
distinction to all other religions. ‘It is an acknowledged 
historical fact,” says Bishop Butler, “that Christianity 
offered itself to the world, and demanded to be received, 
upon the allegation, 2. ¢., as unbelievers would speak, 
upon the pretence, of miracles, publicly wrought to attest 
the truth of it in such an age; ... . and Christianity, 
including the dispensation of the Old Testament, seems 
distinguished by this from all other religions.”? 

Most of the great English divines have clearly recog- 
nized and asserted the necessity of supernatural evidence 
to establish the reality of a supernatural revelation. 
Bishop Butler affirms miracles and the completion of 
prophecy to be the “direct and fundamental proofs ” 
of Christianity.2_ Elsewhere he says: ‘‘The notion of a 
miracle, considered as a proof of a divine mission, has 
been stated with great exactness by divines, and is, I 
think, sufficiently understood by every one. There are 
also invisible miracles, the Incarnation of Christ, for 
instance, which, being secret, cannot be alleged as a 
proof of such a mission; but require themselves to he 
proved by visible miracles. Revelation itself, too, is 
miraculous; and miracles are the proof of it.”* Paley 
states the case with equal clearness: ‘‘In what way can 
a revelation be made but by miracles? In none which 
we are able to conceive.”* His argument in fact is 
fuunded upon the principle that: “nothing but miracles 


1 Tho Analogy of Religion, Pt. i. ch. vii. § 3. 

2 7b., Pt. u., ch. vii. 3 1b., Pt. ii., ch. il. §1. 

4 A View of the Evidences of Christianity. Preparatory Considera- 
tions, p. 12. 
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could decide the authority ” of Christianity.!. In another 
work he asserts that no man can prove a future retri- 
bution, but the teacher “who testifies by miracles that 
his doctrine comes from God.”? Bishop Atterbury, again, 
referring to the principal doctrines of  ceclesiastical 
Christianity, says: “It is this kind of Truth that God 
is properly said to reveal; Truths, of which, unless 
revealed, we should have always continued ignorant ; 
and ’tis in order only to prove these Truths to have 
been really revealed, that we aftirm Miracles to be 
Necessary.’ 

Dr. Heurtley, the Margaret Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford, after pointing out that the 
doctrines taught as the Christian Revelation are such as 
could not by any possibility have been attained by the 
unassisted human reason, and that, consequently, it is 
reasonable that they should be attested by miracles, 
continues : “ Indeed, it seems inconceivable how without 
miracles—including prophecy in the notion of a miracle, 
—ait could sufficiently have commended itself to men’s 
belief? Who would believe, or would be justified in 
believing, the great facts which constitute its substance 
on the zpse dixit of an unaccredited teacher ? and how, 
except by miracles, could the first teacher be accredited ? 
Paley, then, was fully warranted in the assertion... . 
that‘ we cannot conccive a revelation ’—such a revelation 
of course as Christianity professes to be, a revelation of 
truths which transcend man’s ability to discover,— to be 


1 A Viow of the Evidences of Christianity. Preparatory Considera- 
tions, p. 14. 

2 Moral Philosophy, Book v. Speaking of Christianity, in another 
place, he calls miracles and prophecy, ‘‘that splendid apparatus with 
which its mission was introduced and attestel.” Book iy. 

* Sermons, &c., Serm. viii., Miracles tho most proper way of proving 
any Religion. Vol. ni., 1766, p. 199. 
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substantiated without miracles.’ Other credentials, it is 
true, might be exhibited 22 addition to miracles,—and 
such it would be natural to look for,—but it seems 
impossible that miracles could be dispensed with.” ! 
Dr. Mansel, the late Dean of St. Paul’s, bears similar 
testimony: ‘A teacher who proclaims himself to be 
specially sent by God, and whose teaching is to be 
received on the authority of that mission, must, from 
the nature of the case, establish his claim by proofs of 
another kind than those which merely evince his human 
wisdom or goodness. A superhuman authority needs to 
be substantiated by superhuman evidence; and what is 
superhuman is miraculous.” ? 

Dr. J. H. Newman, in discussing the idea and scope 
of miracles, says: ‘A Revelation, that is, a direct 
message from God to man, itself bears in some degree 
a miraculous character; ... And as a Revelation itself, 
so again the evidences of a Revelation may all more or 
less be considered miraculous. .. . . It might even be 
said that, strictly speaking, no evidence of a Revelation 
is conceivable which does not partake of the character of 
a Miracle ; since nothing but a display of power over the 
existing system of things can attest the immediate pre- 
sence of Him by whom it was originally established.” 

Dr. Mozley has stated in still stronger terms the 
necessity that Christianity should be authenticated by 
the evidence of miracles. He supposes the case that a 
person of evident integrity and loftiness of character 
had appeared, eighteen centuries ago, announcing himself 
as pre-cxistent from all eternity, the Son of God, Maker 

' Replies to Essays and Reviews, 1862, p. 151. 
* Aids to Faith, 4th ed., 1863, p. 35. 


3 Two E-says on Scripture Miracles and on Ecclesiastical, by John H. 
Newmin, 2nd ed., 1870, p. 6 f. 
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of the world, who had come down from heaven and 
assumed the form and nature of man in order to be 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world, and so on, enumerating other doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Mozley then asks: ‘‘ What would be the 
inevitable conclusion of sober reason respecting that 
person? The necessary conclusion of sober reason re- 
specting that person would be that he was disordered in 
his understanding . . . By no rational being could a 
just and benevolent life be accepted as proof of such . 
astonishing announcements. Miracles are the necessary 
complement, then, of the truth of such announcements, 
which, without them, are purposeless and abortive, the 
unfinished fragments of a design which is nothing unless 
it is the whole. They are necessary to the justification 
of such announcements, which indeed, unless they are 
supernatural truths, are the wildest delusions.”' He, 
therefore, concludes that: “ Christianity cannot be main- 
tained as a revelation undiscoverable by human reason, 
a revelation of a supernatural scheme for man’s salvation, 
without the evidence of miracles.” ? 

In all points, Christianity is emphatically a Super- 
natural Religion claiming to be divine in its origin, 
superhuman in its essence and miraculous in its evidence. 
It cannot be accepted without an absolute belief in 
Miracles, and those who profess to hold the religion 
whilst they discredit its supernatural elements—and they 
are many at the present day—have widely seceded from 
ecclesiastical Christianity. Miracles, it is true, are ex- 
ternal to Christianity in so far as they are evidential, but 
inasmuch as it is admitted that miracles alone can attest 
the reality of Divine Revelation they are still inseparable 


1 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 14. 2 Ib., p. 22. 
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from it ; and as the contents of the Revelation are so to 
say more miraculous than its attesting miracles, the 
supernatural enters into the very substance of Christianity 
and cannot be eliminated. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the reality of miracles is the vital point in the investi- 
gation which we have undertaken. If the reality of 
miracles cannot be established, Christianity loses the 
only evidence by which its truth can be sutticiently 
attested. If miracles be incredible the supernatural 
Revelation and its miraculous evidence must together be 
rejected. 

This fact is thoroughly recognized by the ablest 
Christian divines. Dean Mansel, speaking of the 
position of miracles in regard to Christianity, says : 
“The question, however, assumes a very different char- 
acter when it relates, not to the comparative importance 
of miracles as evidences, but to their reality as facts, and 
as facts of a supernatural kind. For if this is denied, 
the denial does not merely remove one of the supports of 
a faith which may yet rest securely on other grounds. 
On the contrary, the whole system of Christian belief 
with its evidences . . . all Christianity in short, so far as 
it has any title to that name, so far as it has any special 
relation to the person or the teaching of Christ, is over- 
thrown at the same time.”’ A little further on he says: 
“If there be one fact recorded in Scripture which is 
entitled, in the fullest sense of the word, to the name of 
a Miracle, the RESURRECTION OF CHRIST is that fact. 
Here, at least, is an instance in which the entire 
Christian faith must stand or fall with our belief in 
the supernatural.”? He, therefore, properly repudiates 
the view, “which represents the question of the possi- 

1 Aids to Fuith, 1863, p. 3. 2 1b., p. 4. 
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bility of miracles as one which merely affects the external 
accessories of Christianity, leaving the essential doctrines 
untouched.”! Dr. Mozley in a similar manner argues 
the imseparable union of miracles with the Christian 
faith. ‘Indeed not only are miracles conjoined with 
doctrine in Christianity, but miracles are inserted an the 
doctrine and are part of its contents. A man cannot 
state his belief as a Christian in the terms of the 
Apostles’ Creed without asserting them. Can the doctrine 
of our Lord’s Incarnation be disjoined from one physical 
miracle? Can the doctrine of His justification of us 
and intercession for us, be disjoined from another? ... 
If a miracle is incorporated as an article in a creed, that 
article of the erced, the miracle, and the proof of it bya 
miracle, are all one thing. The great miracles, therefore, 
upon the evidence of which the Christian scheme rested, 
being thus inserted in the Christian Creed, the belief in 
the Creed was of itself the belief in the miraculous evi- 
dence of it... . Thus miracles and the supernatural 
contents of Christianity must stand or fall together.”? 
Dr. Heurtley, referring to the discussion of the reality of 
miracles, exclaims : ‘‘1t 1s not too much to say, therefore, 
that the question is vital as regards Christianity.”° 
Canon Westcott not less emphatically makes the same 
statement. “It is evident,” he says, “that if the claim 
to be a miraculous religion is_ essentially incredible 
apostolic Christianity is simply false... . . The essence 
of Christianity lies in a miracle; and if it can be shown 
that a miracle is either impossible or incredible, all 
further inquiry into the details of its history 1s superfluous 


1 Aids to Faith, p. 6. 
2 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 21 f. 
> Replies to Essays and Reviews, 1862, p. 143. 
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in a religious point of view.”! Similarly, a recent Hulsean 
lecturer, Dr. Farrar, has said: ‘“ However skilfully the 
modern ingenuity of semi-belief may have tampered 
with supernatural interpositions, it is clear to every 
honest and unsophisticated mind that, if miracles be 
incredible, Christianity is false. If Christ wrought no 
miracles, then the Gospels are untrustworthy; .. . If 
the Resurrection be merely a spiritual idea, or a 
mythicized hallucination, then our religion has been 
founded on an error.... .”? 

It has been necessary clearly to point out this mdis- 
soluble connection between ecclesiastical Christianity and 
the supernatural, in order that the paramount importance 
of the question as to the credibility of miracles should 
be duly appreciated. Our inquiry into the reality of 
Divine Revelation, then, whether we consider its con- 
tents or its evidence, practically reduces itself to the very 
simple issue: Are miracles antecedently credible? Did 
they ever really take place? We do not intend to 
confine ourselves merely to a discussion of the abstract 
question, but shall also endeavour to form a correct 
estimate of the value of the specific allegations which are 
advanced. 


2. 


Having then ascertained that miracles are absolutely 
necessary to attest the reality of Divine Revelation we 
may proceed to examine them more closely, and for the 
present we shall confine ourselves to the representations 
of these phenomena which are given in the Bible. 
Throughout the Old Testament the doctrine is inculcated 

1 The Gospel of the Resurrection, 3rd ed., 1874, p. 34. 


? The Witness of History to Christ, Hulsean Lectures for 1870, 2nd 
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that supernatural communications must have super- 
natural attestation. God is described as arming his 
servants with power to perform wonders, in order that 
they may thus be accredited as his special messengers. 
The Patriarchs and the people of Israel generally are 
represented as demanding “a sign’’ of the reality of 
communications said to come from God, without which, 
we are led to suppose, they not only would not have 
believed, but would have been justified in disbelieving, 
that the message actually came from him. Thus Gideon! 
asks for a sign that the Lord talked with him, and 
Hezekiah* demands proof of the truth of Isaiah’s prophecy 
that he should be restored to health. It is, however, un- 
necessary to refer to instances, for it may be affirmed that 
upon all occasions miraculous evidence of an alleged divine 
mission is stated to have been required and accorded. 
The startling information is at the same time given, 
however, that miracles may be wrought to attest 
what is false as well as to accredit what is true. In 
one place,? it is declared that if a prophet actually 
gives a sign or wonder and it comes to pass, but 
teaches the people, on the strength of it, to follow other 
gods, they are not to hearken to him, and the prophet is 
to be put to death. The false miracle is, here,* attributed 
to God himself: “ For the Lord your God proveth you, to 
know whether ye love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul.” In the book of the 
Prophet Ezekiel, the case is stated in a still stronger way, 
and God is represented as directly deceiving the prophet : 
“ And if the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a 
thing, I the Lord have deceived that prophet, and I will 


1 Judges vi. 17. - 2 Kings xx. 8 f. 
3 Deut. xi. 1 ff. * Deut. xiil. 3. 
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stretch out my hand upon him, and will destroy him 
from the midst of my people Israel.”! God, in fact, is 
represented as exerting his almighty power to deccive a 
man and then as destroying him for being deceived. In 
the same spirit is the passage? in which Micaiah describes 
the Lord as putting a lying spirit into the mouths of the 
prophets who incited Ahab to go to Ramoth-Gilead. 
Elsewhere,’ and notably in the New Testament, we find 
an ascription of real signs and wonders to another power 
than God. Jesus himself is represented as warning his 
disciples against false prophets, who work signs and 
wonders: ‘“ Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
east out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works?” of whom he should say: “I never knew you ; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity.”* And again in 
another place: “ For false prophets shall arise, and shall 
work signs and wonders (onpeta kat tépara) to seduce, if 
it were possible, the elect.’® Also, when the Pharisees 
accuse him of casting out devils by Beelzcbub the prince 
of the devils, Jesus asks: “By whom do your children 
cast them out?”® a reply which would lose all its point 
if they were not admitted to be able to cast out devils. 
In another passage John is described as saying: “ Master, 
we saw one casting out devils in thy name, who followeth 
not us, and we forbad him.”? Without multiplying 
instances, however, there can be no doubt of the fact 


1 Ezek. xiv. 9. The narrative of God’s hardening the heart of Pharaoh 
in order to bring other plagues upon the land of Egypt is in this yein. 

2 1 Kings xxii. 14-23. 

8 The counter miracles of tho Egyptian sorcerers need not be referrod 
to as instances. Ex. vii. 11, 12, 22. 

4 Matt. vii. 22, 23. 6 Mark xiii, 22. 

¢ Matt. xii. 27. 7 Mark ix. 38. 
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that the reality of false miracles and lying wonders is 
admitted in the Bible. 

The obvious deduction from this representation of 
miracles is that the source and purpose of such super- 
natural phenomena must always be exceedingly uncertain." 
Their evidential value is, therefore, profoundly affected, 
“it being,” as Dr. Newman has said of ambiguous 
miracles, ‘“antecedently improbable that the Almighty 
should rest the credit of His Revelation upon events 
which but obscurely implied His immediate presence.”? 
As it is affirmed that other supernatural beings exist, as 
well as an assumed Personal God, by whose agency 
miracles are performed, it is impossible to argue with 
reason that such phenomena are at any time specially 
due to the intervention of the Deity. Dr. Newman 
recognizes this, but passes over the difficulty with 
masterly lightness of touch. After advancing the sin- 
gular argument that our knowledge of spirits is only 
derived from Seripture, and that their existence cannot 
be deduced from nature, whilst he asserts that the being 
of a God—a Personal God be it remembered—can be so 
discovered, and that, therefore, miracles can only properly 
be attributed to him, he proceeds: ‘‘Still it may be 
necessary to show that on our own principles we are not 
open to inconsistency. That is, it has been questioned 
whether, in admitting the existence and power of Spirits 
on the authority of Revelation, we are not in danger of 


' Tertullian saw this difficulty, and in his work against Marcion he 
argues that miracles alono, without prophecy, could not sufficiently prove 
Christ to be the Son of God; for he points out that Jesus himself fore- 
warned his disciples that false Christs would come with signs and 
wonders, liko the miracles which he himself had worked, whom he 
enjoined them beforehand not to belicve. Adv. Marc. iii. 3. So also the 
Author of the Clementines, xvi. 14. 

2 Two Eesays on Miracles, p. 31. 
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invalidating the evidence upon which that authority 
rests, For the cogency of the argument for Miracles 
depends on the assumption, that interruptions in the 
course of nature must ultimately proceed from God; 
which is not true, if they may be effected by other 
beings without His sanction. And it must be conceded, 
that, explicit as Scripture is in considering Miracles as 
signs of divine agency, it still does seem to give created 
Spirits some power of working them ; and even, in its 
most literal sense, intimates the possibility of their 
working them in opposition to the true doctrine. (Deut. 
xui, 1—3; Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 9—11.)”? 
Dr. Newman repudiates the attempts of various writers 
to overcome this difficulty by making a distinction 
between great miracles and small, many miracles and 
few, or by referring to the nature of the doctrine attested 
in order to determine the author of the miracle, or by 
denying the power of spirits altogether, and explaining 
away Scripture statements of demoniacal possession and 
the narrative of the Lord’s Temptation. ‘ Without 
having recourse to any of these dangerous modes of 
answering the objection,” he says, “it may be sufficient 
to reply, that, since, agreeably to the antecedent senti- 
ment of reason, God has adopted miracles as the seal of a 
divine message, we believe He will never suffer them to 
be so counterfeited as to deceive the humble inquirer.” * 
This is the only reply which even so powerful a reasoner 
as Dr. Newman can give to an objection based on dis- 
tinct statements of Scripture itself. He cannot deny the 
validity of the objection, he can only hope or believe in 
spite of it. Personal belief independent of evidence 1s 
the most common and the weakest of arguments; at the 


1 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, &., p. 50 f. 2 Jb., p. 51 f. 
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best it is prejudice masked in the garb of Reason. It is 
perfectly clear that miracles being thus acknowledged to 
be common both to God and to other spirits they cannot 
be considered a distinctive attestation of divine inter- 
vention ; and, as Spinoza finely argued, not even the 
mere existence of God can be inferred from them ; for as 
a miracle is a limited act, and never expresses more than 
a certain and limited power, it is certain that we cannot 
from such an effect, conclude even the existence of a 
cause whose power is infinite.! 

This dual character obviously leads to many difficulties 
in defining the evidential function and force of miracles, 
and we may best appreciate the dilemma which is involved 
by continuing to follow the statements and arguments of 
divines themselves. To the question whether miracles 
are absolutely to command the obedience of those in 
whose sight they are performed, and whether, upon 
their attestation, the doer and his doetrine are to be 
accepted as of God, Archbishop Trench unhesitatingly 
replies: “It cannot be so, for side by side with the 
miracles which serve for the furthering of the kingdom 
of God runs another line of wonders, the counter- 
workings of him who is ever the ape of the Most 
High.”? The deduction is absolutely logical and cannot 
be denied. “This fact,” he says, “that the kingdom of 
lies has its wonders no less than the kingdom of truth, is 
itself sufficient evidence that miracles cannot be ap- 


1 Porro quamvis ex miraculis aliquid concludere possemus, nullo 
tamen modo Dei existentia inde posset concludi. Nam quum miraculum 
opus limitatum sit, nec unquam nisi certam et limitatam potentiam ex- 
primat, certum est, nos ex tali effectu non posse concludere existentiam 
causw, cujus potentia sit infinita, &c. Opera, ed. Tauchnitz, vol. iii., 
cap. vi. 24. 

2 Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, 8th ed., 1866, p. 22. 
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pealed to absolutely and finally, in proof of the doctrine 
which the worker of them proclaims.” This being the 
case, it is important to discover how miracles perform 
their function as the indispensable evidence for a 
Divine Revelation, for with this disability they do not 
seem to possess much _ potentiality. | Archbishop 
Trench, then, offers the following definition of the 
function of miracles: ‘‘A miracle does not prove the 
truth of a doctrine, or the divine mission of him that 
brings it to pass. ‘That which alone it claims for him at 
the first 1s a right to be listened to: it puts him in the 
alternative of being from heaven or from hell. The 
doctrine must first commend itself to the conscience as 
being good, and only then can the miracle seal it as 
divine. But the first appeal is from the doctrine to the 
conscience, to the moral nature of man.”! Under certain 
circumstances, he maintains, their evidence is utterly to 
be rejected. ‘‘ But the purpose of the miracle,” he says, 
‘being, as we have seen, to confirm that which is good, 
so, upon the other hand, where the mind and conscience 
witness against the doctrine, not all the miracles in the 
world have a right to demand submission to the word 
which they seal. On the contrary, the great act of faith 


1 Notes, &c., p. 25. Dr. Tronch’s views are of considerable eccentricity, 
and he seems to reproduce in some dogree the Platonic thoory of Remi- 
niscence. He continues :—‘‘ For all revelation presupposes in man a power 
of recognising the truth when it is shown him,—that it will find an 
answer in him,—that ho will trace in it the lineaments of a friend, though 
of a friend from whom he has been long estranged, and whom he has 
well-nigh forgotten. It is tho finding of a treasure, but of a treasure 
which he himself and no other had lost. The donial of this, that there 
is in man any organ by which truth may be recognised, opens the door 
to the most boundless scepticism, is indeod tho denial of all that is god- 
like in man.” Notes on Miracles, p. 25. This ischoice! The archbishop 
would probably be shocked if we suggested that the god-like organ of 
which he speaks is Reason. 
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is to believe, against, and in despite of them all, in what 
God has revealed to, and implanted in the soul of the 
holy and the true ; not to believe another Gospel, though 
an Angel from heaven, or one transformed into such, 
should bring it (Deut. xiii. 3; Gal. i. 8); and instead of 
compelling assent, miracles are then rather warnings to us 
that we keep aloof, for they tell us that not merely lies are 
liere, for to that the conscience bore witness already, but 
that he who utters them is more than a common deceiver, 
is eminently ‘a liar and an Anti-chnist,’ a false prophet, 
—standing in more immediate connection than other 
deceived and evil men to the kingdom of darkness, so 
that Satan has given him his power (Rev. xii. 2), is 
using him to be an especial organ of his, and to do a 
special work for him.”' And he lays down the distinct 
principle that ; ‘ The miracle must witness for itsclf, and 
the doctrine must witness for itself, and then, and then 
only, the first is capable of witnessing for the second.”? 
These opinions are not peculiar to the Archbishop 
of Dublin, but are generally held by divines, although 
Dr. Trench expresses them with unusual absence of 
reserve. Dr. Mozley emphatically affirms the same 
doctrine when he says: “A miracle cannot oblige us to 
accept any doctrine which 1s contrary to our moral 
nature, or to a fundamental principle of rehgion.”3 Dr. 
Mansel speaks to the same effect: “Ifa teacher claiming 
to work miracles proclaims doctrines contradictory to 
previously established truths, whether to the conclusions 
of natural religion or to the teaching of a former revela- 
tion, such a contradiction is allowed even by the most 
zealous defenders of the evidential value of miracles, to 


1 Notes on Miracles of our Lord, 8th ed., 1866, p. 27 f. 
2 Ib., p. 33. 
? Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 25. 
VoL, L c 
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invalidate the authority of the teacher. But the right 
conclusion from this admission is not that true miracles 
ire invalid as evidences, but that the supposed miracles 
in this case are not true miracles at all; 2.¢., are not the 
effects of Divine power, but of human deception or of 
some other agency.”' <A passage from a letter written 
by Dr. Arnold which is quoted by Dr. Trench in support 
of his views, both illustrates the doctrine and the neces- 
sity which has led to its adoption: ‘‘ You complain,” 
says Dr. Arnold, writing to Dr. Hawkins, “ of those 
persons who judge of a revelation not by its evidence, 
but by its substance. It has always seemed to me that 
its substance is a most essential part of its evidence ; and 
that miracles wrought in favour of what was foolish ot 
wicked would only prove Manicheism. We are so per- 
fectly ignorant of the unseen world, that the character 
of any supernatural power can only be judged by the 
‘moral character of the statements which it sanctions. 
Thus only can we tell whether it be a revelation from 
God or from the Devil.”? In another place Dr. Arnold de- 
clares: ‘ Miracles must not be allowed to overrule the 
Gospel; for it is only through our belief in the Gospel 
that we accord our belief to them.” 

1 Aids to Faith, p. 32. 

2 Life of Arnold, i., p. 226. 

$ Lectures on Modern History, p. 137. Thoso who hold such vicws 
forget that the greatest miracles of ecclesiastical Christianity are not 
external to it, but are the essence of its principal dogmas. If the 
‘‘gigns” and ‘‘ wonders” which form what may bo called the collateral 
miracles of Christianity, are only belioved in consequence of belicf in 
the Gospel, upon what basis does belief in the miraculous birth, the 
Incarnation, the Resurrection, Ascension, and other leading dogmas 
rest? These aro themselves the Gospel. Dr. J. Hl. Newman, the 
character of whose mind leads him to believe every miracle the evidonce 
against which does not absolutely prohibit his doing so, rathor than only 


those the evidence for which constrains him to belief, supports Ecclesias- 
tical Miracles somewhat at the expense of those of. the Gospels. He 
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It is obvious that the mutual dependence which is thus 
established between miracles and the doctrines in connec- 
tion with which they are wrought destroys the evidential 
force of miracles, and that the first and the final appeal 
is made to reason. The doctrine in fact proves tho 
miracle instead of the miracle attesting the doctrine. 
Divines of course attempt to deny this, but no other de- 
duction from their own statements is logically possible. 
Miracles, according to Scripture itself, are producible by 
various supernatural beings and may be Satanic as well 
as Divine ; man, on the other hand, is so ignorant of the 
unseen world that avowedly he cannot, from the miracle 
itself, determine the agent by whom it was performed ;} 
the miracle, therefore, has no intrinsic evidential value. 
How, then, according to divines, docs it attain any poten- 
tiality ? Only through a favourable decision on the part 
of Reason or the “moral nature in man” regarding the 


points out that only a few of the latter now fulfil the purposo of ovidence 
for a Divine Revelation, and the rest aro sustained and authenticated by 
thoso few; that: ‘*The many never have been evidence excopt to those 
who saw them, and havo but held the place of doctrine ever sinco; like 
tho truths revealed to us about the unseen world, which are mattors of 
faith, not means of conviction. Thoy have no existence, as it were, out 
of the record in which they aro found.” Ho then proceeds to refer to the 
criterion of a miracle suggested by Bishop Douglas: ‘‘ We may suspect 
miracles to be false, the account of which was not published at the timo 
or place of thoir alleged occurrence, or if so published, yet without careful 
attention being called to them.” Dr. Newman then adds: ‘ Yot St. 
Mark is said to have written at Rome, St. Luke in Rome or Greoco, and 
St. John, at Ephesus; and tho earliest of tho Evangelists wrote somo 
years after the evonts recorded, while the latest did not write for sixty 
years; and moreover, truo though it be that attention was called to 
Christianity from the first, yet it is true also that it did not succeed at tho 
spot where it arose, but principally at a distance from it.” Two Essays 
on Miracles, &c., 2nd ed., 1870, p. 232 f. How much thoso remarks 
might have been extended and strengthened by one moro critical and los3 
ecclesiastical than Dr. Newman need not here be stated. 

1 Dr. Newman says of a miracle: ‘‘ Considered by itself, it is at most 
but the token of a superhuman being.” Two Essays, p. 10. 
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character of the doctrine. The result of the appeal to 
Reason respecting the morality and credibility of the 
doctrine determines the evidential status of the miracle. 
The doctrine, tlierefore, is the real criterion of the miracle 
which, without it, is necessarily an object of doubt and 
suspicion. 

We have already casually referred to Dr. Newman’s 
view of such a relation between Miracle and doctrine, 
but may here more fully quote his suggestive remarks. 
“Others by referring to the nature of the doctrine 
attested,” he says, “in order to determine the author of 
the miracle, have exposed themselves to the plausible 
charge of acdducing, first the miracle to attest the divinity 
of the doctrine, and then the doctrine to prove the 
divinity of the Miracle.”' This argument he charac- 
terizes as one of the “ dangerous modes” of removing a 
difficulty, although he does not himself point out a safer, 
and, in a note, he adds: “There is an appearance of 
doing honour to the Christian doctrines in representing 
them as intrinsically credible, which leads many into 
supporting opinions which, carried to their full extent, 
supersede the necd of Miracles altogether. It must be 
recollected, too, that they who are allowed to praise 
have the privilege of finding fault, and may reject, 
according to their @ prior: notions, as well as receive. 
Doubtless the divinity of a clearly immoral doctrine 
could not be evidenced by Miracles ; for our belief in the 
moral attributes of God is much stronger than our con- 
viction of the negative proposition, that none but He can 
interfere with the system of nature.? But there is always 


1 Two Essays, &c., p. 51. 

? In another place, however, Dr. Newman, contrasting the ‘ rational- 
istic” and ‘‘ Catholic” tempers, and condemning the former, says: 
‘* Rationalism is a certain abuse of Reason; that is, a use of it for 
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the danger of extending this admission beyond its proper 
limits, of supposing ourselves adequate judges of the 
tendency of doctrines; and, because unassisted Reason 
informs us what is moral and immoral in our own case, 
of attempting to decide on the abstract morality of 
actions; . . . These remarks are in nowise inconsistent 
with using (as was done in a former section) our actual 
knowledge of God’s attributes, obtained from a survey of 
nature and human affairs, in determining the probability 
of certain professed Miracles having proceeded from Him. 
It is one thing to infer from the experience of life, 
another to imagine the character of God from the 
gratuitous conceptions of our own minds.”' Although 
Dr. Newman apparently fails to perceive that he himself 
thus makes reason the criterion of miracles and therc- 
fore incurs the condemnation with which our quota- 
tion opens, the very indecision of his argument illus- 
trates the dilemma in which divines are placed. Dr. 
Mozley, however, still more directly condemns the prin- 
ciple which we are discussing—that the doctrine must be 
the criterion of the miracle—although he also, as we have 


purposes for which it never was intended, and is unfitted. To rationaliso 
in matters of Revelation is to make our reason the standard and measure 
of the doctrines revealed ; to stipulate that those doctrines should be such 
as to carry with them their own justification; to reject them, if they 
come in collision with our existing opinions or habits of thought, or aro 
with difficulty harmonised with our existing stock of knowledge’? 
(Essays, Crit. and Hist., 1872, vol. 1. p. 31); and a little further on: “A 
like desire of judging for one’s self is discernible in the original fall of 
man. Eve did not believe the Tempter any more than God’s word, till 
she perceived ‘the fruit was good for food’” (J8., p. 33). Dr. Newman, 
of course, wishes to limit his princ:ple precisely to suit his own con- 
venience, but in permitting the rejection of a supposed Revelation in 
spite of miracles, on the ground of our disapproval of its morality, it is 
obvious that the doctrine is substantially made the final criterion of the 
miracle. 
1 Two Essays, &c., p. 51 f., note (4). 
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scen, clsewhere substantially affirms it. He says: “The 
position that the revelation proves the miracles, and 
not the miracles the revelation, admits of a good quali- 
fied meaning ; but taken literally, it is a double offence 
against the rule, that things are properly proved by the 
proper proof of them; for a supernatural fact zs the 
proper proof of a supernatural doctrine; while a super- 
natural doctrine, on the other hand, is certainly not the 
proper proof of a supernatural fact.”? 

This statement is obviously true, but it is equally 
undeniable that, their origin being uncertain, miracles 
have no distinctive evidential force. How far, then, 
Wwe may inquire in order thoroughly to understand the 
position, can doctrines prove the reality of miracles or 
determine the agency by which they are performed? In 
the case of moral truths within the limits of reason, it is 
evident that doctrines which are in accordance with our 
ideas of what is good and right do not require miraculous 
evidence at all. They can secure acceptance by their own 
merits alone. At the same time it is universally admitted 
that the truth or goodness of a doctrine is in itself no 
proof that it emanates directly from God, and conse- 
quently the most obvious wisdom and beauty in the 
doctrine could not attest the divine origin of a miracle. 
Such truths, however, have no proper connection with 
revelation at all. “ Zhese truths,” to quote the words of 
Bishop Atterbury, “were of themselves sufficiently ob- 
vious and plain, and needed not a Divine Testimony to 
make them plainer. But the Truths which are necessary 
in this Manner to be attested, are those which are of 
Positive Institution; those, which if God had not 
pleased to reveal them, Human Reason could not 


1 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 19. 
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have discovered ; and those, which, even now they 
are revealed, Human Reason cannot fully account 
for, and perfectly comprehend.” How is it possible 
then that Reason or “the moral nature in man” can 
approve as good, or appreciate the fitness of, doctrines 
which in their very nature are beyond the criterion of 
reasun !7_ What reply, for instance, can reason give to 
any appeal to it regarding the doctrine of the Trinity or 
of the Incarnation’? If doctrines the truth and goodness 
of which are apparent do not afford any evidence of 
Divine Revelation, how can doctrines which Reason can 
neither discover nor comprehend attest the Divine origin 
of miracles? Dr. Mozley clearly recognizes that they 
cannot do so. “The proof of a revelation,” he says, and 
we may add, the proof of a miracle—itself a species of 
revelation—“ which is contained in the substance of a 
revelation has this inherent check or limit in it: viz. that 
it cannot reach to what is undiscoverable by reason. In- 
ternal evidence is itself an appeal to reason, because at 
every step the test is our own appreciation of such and 
such an idea or doctrine, our own perception of its fit- 
ness; but human reason cannot in the nature of the case 
prove that which, by the very hypothesis, lies beyond 
human reason.”* It naturally follows that no doctrine ~ 
which lies beyond reason, and therefore requires the 
attestation of miracles, can possibly afford that indication 
of the source and reality of miracles which is necessary 
to endow them with evidential value, and the super- 
natural doctrine must, therefore, be rejected in the absence 
of miraculous evidence of a decisive character. 


J Sstiione: 8th ed., 1766, vol. iii., p. 193. 

2 Bishop Butler says: ‘“ Christianity is a scheme, quite beyond our 
comprehension.” Analogy of Religion, Part II., oh. iv., § 1. 

3 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 15. . 
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Canon Mozley labours earnestly, but unsuccessfully, 
to restore to Miracles as evidence some part of that 
potentiality of which these unfortunate limitations have 
deprived them. Whilst on the one hand he says: ‘‘ We 
must admit, indeed, an inherent modification in the 
function of a miracle as an instrument of proof,”' he 
argues that this is only a limitation, and no disproof of 
it, and he contends that: ‘‘The evidence of miracles is 
not negatived because it has conditions.”? His reasoning, 
however, is purely apologetic, and attempts by the 
unreal analogy of supposed limitations of natural prin- 
ciples and evidence to excuse the disqualifying limita- 
tion of the supernatural. He is quite conscious of the 
serious difficulty of the position: “The question,” he 
says, “ may at first sight create a dilemma—If a miracle 
is nugatory on the side of one doctrine, what cogency has 
it on the side of another? Is it legitimate to accept its 
evidence when we please, and reject it when we please ?” 
The only reply he seems able to give to these very perti- 
nent questions is the remark which immediately follows 
them: “But in truth a miracle is never without an 
argumentative force, although that force may be countcr- 
balanced.” In other words a miracle is always an 
argument although it is often a bad one. It is scarecly 
necessary to go to the supernatural for bad arguments. 

It might naturally be expected that the miraculous 
evidence selected to accredit a Divine Revelation should 
possess certain unique and marked characteristics. It 
must, at least, be clearly distinctive of Divine powcr, 
and exclusively associated with Divine truth. It is 
inconceivable that the Deity, deigning thus to attest 


1 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 25. 
* Ib., p. 25. 3 Ib., p. 25. 
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the reality of a communication from himself of truths 
beyond the criterion of reason, should not make the 
evidence simple and complete, because, the doctrines 
proper to such a revelation not being appreciable from 
internal evidence, it is obvious that the external testi- 
mony for them—if it is to be of any use—must be 
unmistakable and decisive. The evidence which is 
actually produced, however, so far from satisfying these 
legitimate anticipations, lacks every one of the qualifica- 
tions which reason antecedently declares to be necessary. 
Miracles are not distinctive of Divine power but are 
common to Satan, and they are admitted to be performed 
in support of falschood as well as in.the service of truth. 
They bear, indeed, so little upon them the impress of 
their origin and true character, that they are dependent 
for their recognition upon our judgment of the very 
doctrines to attest which they are said to have been 
designed. 

Even taking the representation of miracles, therefore, 
which divines themselves give, they are utterly incom- 
petent to perform their contemplated functions. If they 
are superhuman they are not super-satanic, and there is 
no sense in which they can be considered miraculously 
evidential of anything. To argue, as theologians do, 
that the ambiguity of their testimony is deliberately 
intended as a trial of our faith is absurd, for Reason 
being unable to judge of the nature cither of super- 
natural fact or supernatural doctrine, it would be mere 
folly and injustice to subject to such a test beings 
avowedly incapable of sustaining it. Whilst it is abso- 
lutely necessary, then, that a Divine Revelation should 
be attested by miraculous evidence to justify our believ- 
ing it the testimony so called scems in all respects 
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unworthy of the name, and presents anomalies much 
more suggestive of human invention than Divine origin- 
ality. We are, in fact, prepared even by the Scriptural 
account of miracles to expect that further examination 
will supply an explanation of such phenomena which 
will wholly remove them from the region of the super- 
natural. 


CHAPTER IL. 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO THE ORDER OF NATURE. 


WituHovT at present touching the question as to their 
reality, it may be well to ascertain what miracles are 
considered to be, and how far, and in what sense it is 
asserted that they are supernatural. We have, hitherto, 
almost entirely confined our attention to the arguments 
of English divines, and we must for the present continue 
chiefly to deal with them, for it may broadly be said, that 
they alone, at the present day, maintain the reality and 
supernatural character of such phenomena. No thought- 
ful mind can fail to see that, considering the function of 
miracles, this is the only logical and consistent course.' 
The insuperable difficulties in the way of admitting the 
reality of miracles, however, have driven the great 
majority of continental, as well as very many English, 
theologians who still pretend to a certain orthodoxy, 
either to explain the miracles of the Gospel naturally, 
or to suppress them altogether. Since Schleiermacher 
denounced the idea of Divine interruptions of the order 
of nature, and explained away the supernatural character 


1 Dr. J. If. Newman writes: ‘‘ Nay, if we only go so fur as to realize 
what Christianity is, when considered merely as a creed, and what stupen- 
dous overpowering facts are involved in the doctrine of a Divine Incar- 
nation, wo shall feel that no miracle can be great after it, nothing strange 
or marvellous, nothing beyond expectation.” Two Essays on Scripture 
Miracles, &c., 1870, p. 185. 
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of miracles, by defining them as merely relative : miracles 

to us, but in reality mere anticipations of human know- | 
ledge and power, his example has been more or less 
followed throughout Germany, and almost every expc- 
dient has been adopted, by would-be orthodox writers, 
to reduce or altogether climinate the miraculous elements. 
The attempts which have been made to do this, and yet 
to maintain the semblance of unshaken belief in the 
main points of ecclesiastical Christianity, have lamentably 
failed, from the hopeless nature of the task and the 
fundamental error of the conception. The endeavour of 
Paulus and his school to get rid of the supernatural by a 
bold naturalistic interpretation of the language of the 
Gospel narratives, whilst the credibility of the record 
was represented as intact, was too glaring an outrage 
upon common sense to be successful, but it was scarcely 
more illogical than subsequent efforts to suppress the 
miraculous, yet retain the creed. The great majority of 
modern German critics, however, reject the miraculous 
altogether, and consider the question as no longer worthy 
of discussion, and most of those who have not distinctly 
expressed this view either resort to every linguistic device 
to evade the difficulty, or betray, by their hesitation, 
the feebleness of their belief’ In dealing with the 


1 It may be well to refer more particularly to the views of Ewald, ono 
of the most profound scholars, but, at the same time, arbitrary critics, of 
this time. In his great work, ‘‘ Geschichte des Volkes Israel,” he rejects 
the supernatural from all the ‘‘ miracles” of the Old Testament (Cf III. 
Ausg. 1864, Band i., p. 385 ff, i1., p. 88 f., 101 ff., 353 ff.), and in the 
fifth volume, ‘‘ Christus u.s. Zcit,” he does not belie his previous opinions. 
He deliberately repudiates the miraculous birth of Jesus (vy. p. 236), 
rejects the supernatural from the birth of John the Baptist, and denies 
the relationship (Luke i. 36) between him and Jesus (p. 230 ff.). The 
miraculous events at the Crucifixion are mere poetical imaginations 
(p. 581). The Resurrection is the creation of the pious longing and 
excited feoling of the disciples (Band vi. Gesch. dos Apost. Zeitalters, 
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question of miracles, therefore, it is not to Germany we 
must turn, but to England, where their reality is still 
maintained. 

Archbishop Trench rejects with disdain the attempts 
of Schleiermacher and others to get rid of the miraculous 
elements of miracles, by making them relative, which he 
rightly considers to be merely “a decently veiled denial 
of the miracle altogether ;”' and he will not aceept any 
reconciliation which sacrifices the miracle, “ which,” he 
logically affirms, “is, in fact, no miracle, if it Jay in 
nature already, if it was only the evoking of forces latent 
therein, not a new thing, not the bringing in of the novel 
powers of a higher world; if the mysterious processes 
and powers by which those works were brought about 
had been only undiscovered hitherto, and not undiscover- 
able, by the efforts of human inquiry.”? When Dr. 
Trench tries to define what he considers the real character 
of miracles, however, he becomes, as might be expected, 


1858, p. 71 f.), and the Ascension, its natural sequel (vi. p. 95 f.). In 
regard to the miracles of Jesus, his treatment of disease was principally 
mental and by the exercise of moral influence on the mind of the sick, 
but he also employed external means, inquired into the symptoms of 
discase, and his action was subject to the laws of Divine order (v. pp. 
291—299). Ewald spiritualizes the greater miracles until the physical 
basis is almost completely lost. In the miracle at the marriage of Cana, 
‘‘ water itself, under the influence of his spirit, becomes the best wine,” 
as it still does wherever his spirit is working in full power (vy. p. 329). 
Tho miraculous feeding of 5000 is a narrative based on some tradition of 
an occasion in which Jesus, ‘‘ with the smallest external means, but 
infinitely more through his spirit and word and prayer, satisfied all who 
came to him,”—an allegory in fact of the higher satisfying power of the 
bread of life—which in course of time grew to tho consistency of a 
physical miracle (vy. p. 442). The raising of the son of the widow of 
Nain is represented as a caso of suspended animation (v. p. 424). In his 
latest work, ‘‘ Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott,” Ewald echminates all tho 
miraculous elements from Revelation, which he extends to all historical 
religions (with the exception of Mahometanism) as well as to the religion 
of the Bible (i. p. 18, § 8). 
1 Notes on Miracles, p. 74. 2 Ib., p. 75. 
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voluminous and obscure. He says: “ An extraordinary 
Divine casualty, and not that ordinary which we acknow- 
Iedge everywhere, and in everything, belongs, then, to 
the essence of the miracle; powers of God other than 
those which have always been working ; such, indeed, as 
most seldom or never have been working before. The 
unresting activity of God, which at other times hides and 
conceals itself ,behind the veil of what we term natural 
laws, docs in the miracle unveil itself; it steps out from 
its concealment, and the hand which works is laid bare. 
Beside and beyond the ordinary operation of nature, 
higher powers (higher, not as coming from a higher 
source, but as bearing upon higher ends) intrude and 
make themselves felt even at the very springs and sources 
of her power.”?. “Not, as we shall see the greatest 
theologians have always carnestly contended, contra 
naturam, but preter naturam, and supra naturam.”? 
Further on he adds: ‘“‘ Beyond nature, beyond and above 
the nature which we know, they are, but not contrary to 
it.”5 Dr. Newman, in a similar strain, though with 
greater directness, says: “The miracles of Scripture are 
undeniably beyond nature ;” and he explains them as 
“wrought by persons consciously exercising, under 
Divine guidance, a power committed to them for dc- 
finite ends, professing to be immediate messengers from 
heaven, and to be evidencing their mission by their 
miracles,’’* 

Miracles are here described as “beside,” and “beyond,” 
and “above” nature, but a moment’s consideration must 


1 Notes on Miracles, p. 12. 

2 Ib., p. 12, note 2. 

3 7b., p. 14. 

‘ Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, &c., p. 116. 
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show that, in so far as these terms have any meaning at all, 
they are simply evasions, not solutions, of a difficulty. Dr. 
‘Trench is quite sensible of the danger in which thedefinition 
of miracles places them, and how fatal to his argument it 
would be to admit that they are contrary to the ordet of 
nature. ‘The miracle,” he protests, “is not thus un- 
natural; nor could it be such, since the unnatural, thé 
contrary to order, is of itself the ungodly, and can in no 
way, therefore, be affirmed of a Divine work, such as that 
with which we have to do.”! The archbishop in this; 
however, is clearly arguing from nature to miracles, ind 
not from miracles to nature. He does not, of course; 
know what miracles really are, but as he recognizes that 
the order of nature must be maintained, he is forced 
to assert that miracles are not contrary to nature. Hé 
repudiates the idea of their being natural phenomena; atid 
yet attempts to deny that they are unnatural. They must 
either be the one or the other. The archbishop, besides; 
forgets that he ascribes miracles to Satan as well ita td 
God. Indeed, that his distinction is purely imaginary, 
and inconsistent with the alleged facts of Scriptural 
miracles, is apparent from Dr. Trench’s own illustrations. 
The whole argument is a mere quibble of words to 
evade a palpable dilemma. Dr. Newman docs not 
fall into this error, and more boldly faces the diffi- 
culty. He admits that the Scripture miracles “inno- 
vate upon the impressions which are made upon us by 
the order and the laws of the natural world ;”? and that 
“walking on the sea, or the resurrection of the dead, is 
a plain reversal of its laws.” ® | 


1 Notes on Miracles, p. 15. 
2 Two Essays on Scripture Mirac'es, &., p. 154. 
5 7b., p. 158, 
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Take, for instance, the multiplication of loaves and 
fishes, Five thousand people are fed upon five barley 
loaves and two small fishes: “and they took up of the 
fragments which remained twelve baskets full.”! Dr. 
Trench is forced to renounce all help in explaining this 
miracle from natural analogies, and he admits: “ We 
must simply behold in the multiplying of the bread” (and 
fishes ?) ‘an act of Divine omnipotence on His part who 
was the Word of God,—not, indeed, now as at the first, 
of absolute creation out of nothing, since there was a 
substratum to work on in the original loaves and fishes, 
but an act of creative accretion.”? It will scarcely be 
argued by any one that such an “act of Divine omnipo- 
tence” and “ creative accretion” as this multiplication of 
five baked loaves and two small fishes is not contrary to 
the order of nature’ For Dr. Trench has himself pointed 
out that there must be interposition of man’s art here, 
and that “a grain of wheat could never by itself, and 
according to the laws of natural development, issue in a 
loaf of bread.”* 

Undaunted by, or rather unconscious of, such contra- 
dictions, the archbishop proceeds with his argument, and 
with new definitions of the miraculous. So far from 
being disorder of nature, he continues with audacious 
precision: “the true miracle is a higher and a purer 


1 Matt. xiv. 20. 

*Noteson Miracles, p. 274 f. 

3 Dr. Newman roferring to this amongst other miracles as ‘‘a far 
greater innovation upon the economy of nature than tho miracles of the 
Church upon the economy of Scripture,’’ says: ‘‘ There is nothing, for 
instance, in naturo at all to parallel and mitigate the wonderful history 
of the multiplication of an artificially prepared substance, such as bread.” 
Two Essays, p. 157 f. 

4 Notes on Miracles, p. 274. 
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nature coming down out of the world of untroubled 
harmonies into this world of ours, which so .many 
discords have jarred and disturbed, and bringing this 
back again, though it be but for one mysterious prophetic 
moment, into harmony with that higher.”' In that 
“higher and purer nature” can a grain of wheat issue in 
a loaf of bread? We have only to apply this theory to 
the miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes to 
perceive how completely it is the creation of Dr. Trench’s 
poetical fancy. 

These passages fairly illustrate the purely imaginary and 
arbitrary nature of the definitions which those who main- 
tain the reality and supernatural character of miracles 
cive of them. That explanation is generally adopted 
which seems most convenient at the moment, and none 
ever passes, or, indeed, ever can pass, beyond the limits 
of assumption. The favourite hypothesis is that which 
ascribes miracles to the action of unknown law. Arch- 
bishop Trench naturally adopts it: ‘‘ We should sce in 
the miracle,” he says, “not the infraction of a law, but 
the neutralizing of a lower law, the suspension of it for a 
time by a higher ;” and he asks with indignation, whence 
we dare conclude that, because we know of no powers 
sufficient to produce miracles, none exist. ‘They exceed 
the laws of our nature ; but it docs not therefore follow 
that they excced the laws of all nature.”? It is not easy 


1 Notes on Miracles, p. 13. 

2 Notes on Miracles, p. 16. Canon Liddon writes on the evidential 
purpose of miracles and their nature, as follows: ‘‘ But how is man 
enabled to identify the Author of this law within him ” (which the highest 
instincts of the human conscience derive from the Christian Revelation 
and the life of Christ), ‘‘ perfectly reflected as it is, in the Christ, with 
tho Author of the law of the Universe without him? The answer is, by 
miracle. Miracle is an innovation upon physical law,—or at least a sus- 
pension of some lower physical law by the intervention of a higher ono, 

VOL. L. v 
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to follow the distinction here between “ous nature ” and 
“all nature,” since the order of nature, by which mira- 
cles are judged, is, so far as knowledge goes, universal, 
and we have no grounds for assuming that there is any 
other. | oo | 
The same hypothesis is elaborated by Dr. Mozley. 
Assuming the facts of miracles, he proceeds to discuss 
the question of their “ referribleness to unknown law,” 
in which expression he includes both “ wnknown law, or 
unknown connexion with known law.” 

Taking first the supposition of unknown connection 
with known law, Dr. Mozley argues that, as a law of 
nature, in the scientific sense, cannot possibly produce 
single or isolated facts, it follows that no isolated or 
exceptional event can come under a law of nature by 
direct observation, but, if it comes under it at all, it can 
only do so by some explanation, which takes it out of its 
isolation and joins it to a class of facts, whose recurrence 
indeed constitutes the law. Now Dr. Mozley admits 
that no explanation can be given by which miracles can 
have an unknown connexion with known law. Taking 
the largest class of miracles, bodily cures, the corre- 
spondence between a simple command or prophetic noti- 
fication and the cure is the chief characteristic of 
miracles, and distinguishes them from mere marvels. 


—in the interests of moral law. The historical fact that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead identifies the Lord of physical life and death with the 
Legislator of the Sermon on the Mount. Miracle is the certificate of 
identity between the Lord of Nature and the Lord of Conscience,—the 
proof that He is really a Moral Being who subordinates physical to moral 
interests. Miracle is the meeting-point between intellect and the moral 
sense, because it announces the answer to the efforts and yearnings aliko 
of the moral sense and the intellect; because it announces revelation.” 
Some Elements of Religion, Lent Lectures, 1870. H. LP. Liddon, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, 1872, p. 74 f. 
1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 145. 
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No violation of any law of nature takes place in either 
the cure or the prophetic announcement taken separately, 
but the two, taken together, are the proof of superhyman 
agency. Dr. Mozley concludes that no physical hypothe- 
sis can be framed accounting for the superhuman know- 
ledge and power involved in this class of miracles, 
supposing the miracles to stand as they are recorded in 
Scripture.’ 

Dr. Mozley then shifts the inquiry to the other 
and different question, whether miracles may not be 
instances of laws which are as yet wholly unknown.? 
This is generally called a question of “ higher law,” 
—that is to say, a law which comprchends under 
itself two or more lower or less wide. laws. And the 
principle would be applicable to miracles by supposing 
the existence of an unknown law, hereafter to be dis- 
covered, under which miracles would come, and then 
considering whether this new law of miracles, and the old 
law of commen facts, might not both be reducible to a 
still more general law which comprehended them both. 
Now a law of nature, in the scientific sense, cannot exist 
without a class of facts which comes under it, and in 
reality constitutes the law; but Dr. Mozley of course 
recognizes that the discovery of such a law of miracles 
would necessarily involve the discovery of fresh miracles, 
for to talk of a law of miracles without miracles would be 
an absurdity.2 The supposition of the discovery of such 
a law of miracles, however, would be tantamount to the 
supposition of a future new order of nature, from which 
it immediately follows that the whole supposition is 
irrelevant and futile as regards the present question.‘ 

1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, pp. 145—153. 2 Jb., pp. 153—159. 


5 1b., p. 154 f. + Jb., p. 156. 
bi 
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For no new order of things could make the present order 
different, and a miracle, could we suppose it becoming 
the ordinary fact of another different order of nature, 
would not be less a violation of the laws of nature in the 
present one.'’ Dr. Mozley also rejects this explanation. 

We pause here to remark that, throughout the whole 
inquiry into the question of miracles, we meet with 
nothing from theologians but mere assumptions, against 
which the invariability of the known order of nature 
steadily opposes itself. The facts of the narrative of the 
miracle are first assumed, and so are the theories by which 
it is explained. Now, with regard to every theory which 
seeks to explain miracles by assumption, we may quote 
words applied by ane of the ablest defenders of miracles 
to some conclusion of straw, which he placed in the mouth 
of an imaginary antagonist in order that he might refute 
it: “But the question is,’ said the late Dean of St. 
Paul’s, “ not whether such a conclusion has been asserted, 
as many other absurdities have been asserted, by the 
advocates of a theory, but whether it has been established 
on such scientific grounds as to be entitled to the assent 
of all duly cultivated minds, whatever their own con- 
sciences may say to the contrary.” Divines are very 
strict in demanding absolute demonstrations from men of 
science and others, but we do not find them at all ready 
to furnish conclusions of similar accuracy regarding 
dogmatic theology. . 

Immediately after his indignant demand for scientific 
accuracy of demonstration, Dr. Mansel proceeds to argue 
as follows: In the will of man we have the solitary 
instance of an efficient cause, in the highest sense of the 


1 Pampton Lectures, 1865, p. 157. * Mansel, Aids to Faith, r. 19. 
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term, acting among the physical causes of the matcrial 
world, and producing results which could not have been 
brought about by any mere sequence of physical causes. 
If a man of his own will throw a stone into the air, its 
motion, as soon as it has left his hand, is determined by 
a combination of purely matcrial laws ; but by what law 
came it to be thrown at all? The law of gravitation, no 
doubt, remains constant and unbroken, whether the stone 
is lying on the ground, or moving through the air, but 
all the laws of matter could not have brought about the 
particular result without the interposition of the free 
will of the man who throws the stone. Substitute the 
will of God for the will of man, and the argument 
becomes applicable to the whole extent of Creation and 
to all the phenomena which it embraces.' 

It is evident that Dr. Mansel’s argument mercly tends 
to prove that every effect must have a cause, a proposi- 
tion too obvious to require any argument at all. IEf 
a2 man had not thrown the stone, the stone would have 
remained lying on the ground. No one doubts this. 
We have here, however, this “solitary instance of an 
efficient cause acting among the physical causes of the 
material world,” producing results which are wholly 
determined by material laws,? and incapable of producing 
any opposed to them. If, therefore, we substitute, as 
Dr. Mansel desires, “‘ the will of God” for “ the will of 
man,” we arrive at no results which are not in harmony 


1 Mansel, Aids to Faith, p. 20. 

2 Throughout this argument we use the term ‘ law” in its popular 
sense as representing tho series of phenomena to which reference is made. 
We do not think it necessary to discuss the assumption that the will of 
man is an “ efficient cause”: it is sufficient to show that even admitting 
the premiss, for the sake of argument, the supposed consequences do not 
follow. 
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with the order of nature. We have no ground whatever 
fcr asstiming any efficient cause acting in any other way 
than in accordance with the laws of nature. It is, how- 
ever, one of the gross fallacies of this argument, as 
applied to miracles, to pass from the efficient cause pro- 
ducing results which are strictly in accordance with 
natural laws, and determined by them, to an assumed 
efficient cause producing effects which are opposed to 
natural law. The restoration to life of a decomposed 
human body and the miraculous multiplication of loaves 
and fishes are opposed to natural laws, and no assumed 
efficient cause conceivable to which they may be referred 
can harmonize them. 

Dr. Mozley continues his argument in a similar way. 
He inquires: “Is the suspension of physical and 
material laws by a Spiritual Being inconceivable? We 
reply that, however inconceivable this kind of suspension 
of physical law is, it is a fact. Physical laws are sus- 
pended any time an animate being moves any part of ita 
body; the laws of matter are suspended by the laws of 
life.” He goes on to maintain that, although it is true 
that his spirit is united with the matter in which it 
moves in a way in which the Great Spirit who acts on 
matter in the miracle is not, yet the action of God’s 
Spirit in the miracle of walking on the water is no more 
inconceivable than the action of his own spirit in 
holding up his own hand. “Antecedently, one step on 
the ground and an ascent to heaven are alike incre- 
dible. But this appearance of incredibility is answered 
in one case literally ambulando. How can I place any 
reliance upon it in the other?”? From this illustra- 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 164. *7b., p. 164. 
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tion, Dr. Mozley, with a haste very unlike his previous 
careful procedure, jumps at the following ‘conclusions : 
‘The constitution of nature, then, disprovés the incredi- 
bility of the Divine suspension of physical law; but 
more than this, it creates a presumption for it.”? The 
laws of life of which we have experience, he argucs, are 
themselves in an ascending scale. First come the laws 
which regulate unorganized matter; next the laws of 
vegetation ; then the laws of animal life, with its volun- 
tary motion; and above these again, the laws of moral 
being. A supposed intelligent being whose experience 
was limited to one or more classes in this ascending 
scale of laws would be totally incapable of conceiving 
the action of the higher classes. The progressive succes- 
sion of laws is perfectly conceivable backward, but an 
absolute mystery forward. ‘‘ Analogy,” therefore, when 
in this ascending series we arrive at man, leads us to 
expect that there is a higher sphere of law as much above 
him as he is above the lower natures in the scale, and 
“supplies a presumption in favour of such a belief.” ? 
And so we arrive at the question whether there is or is 
not a God, a Personal Head in nature, whose free will 
penetrates the universal frame invisibly to us, and is an 
omnipresent agent. If there be, Dr. Mozley concludes, 
then, every miracle in Scripture is as natural an event 
in the universe as any chemical experiment in the physi- 
cal world.* 

This is precisely the argument of Dr. Mansel, regard- 
ing the “ Efficient Cause,” somewhat elaborated, but, 
however ingeniously devised, it 1s equally based upon 
assumption and defective in analogy. The “‘classes of 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 164. 3 7b., p. 165. 
3 1b., p. 165. 
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law” to which the Bampton Lecturer refers work har- 
moniously side by side, regulating the matter to which 
they apply. Unorganized matter, vegetation, and animal 
life, may each have special conditions modifying pheno- 
mena, but they are all equally subject to the same 
general laws. Man is as much under the influence of 
gravitation as a stone is. The special operation of 
physical laws is less a modification of law than that law 
acting under different conditions. The law of gravitation 
suffers no alteration, whether it cause the fall of an apple 
er shape the orbit of a planet. ‘The reproduction of the 
plant and of the animal is regulated by the same funda- 
mental principle acting through different organisms. The 
harmonious action of physical laws, and their adaptability 
to an infinite variety of forms, constitute the perfection 
of that code which produces the order of nature.' The 
mere superiority of man over lower forms of organic and 
inorganic matter does not lift him above physical laws, 
and the analogy of every grade in nature forbids the pre- 
sumption that higher forms may exist which are exempt 
from their control. 

If in animated beings, as is affirmed, we had the soli- 
tary instance of an “efficient cause” acting among the 
forces of nature, and possessing the power of initiation, 
this “‘ efficient cause ” produces no disturbance of physical 
law. Its existence is as much a recognized part of the 
infinite variety of form within the order of nature as 
the existence of a crystal or a plant; and although the 
character of the force exercised by it may not be clearly 
understood, its effects are regulated by the same laws as 


1 We pass over at present Dr. Mozley’s reference to ‘‘the laws of moral 
being,” as involving questions too intricate for treatment here, and as 
apart from the argument. 
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govern all other forces in nature. If “the laws of matter 
are suspended by the laws of life” each time an animated 
being moves any part of its body, one physical law is 
counteracted in precisely the same manner, and to an 
equivalent degree, each time another physical law is 
called into action. The law of gravitation, for instance, 
is equally neutralized by the law of magnetism each time 
a magnet suspends a weight in the air. In each case, a 
law is successfully resisted preciscly to the extent of the 
force employed. ‘The arm that is raiséd by the animated 
being falls again, in obedience to law, as soon as the 
force which raised it is exhausted, quite as certainly as 
the weight descends when the magnetic current fails. 
This, however, is not the suspension of law in the sense 
of a miracle, but, on the contrary, is simply the natural 
operation upon each other of co-existent laws. It is a 
recognized part of the order of nature,’ and instead of 


1 Dr. Mozloy says, in tho preface to the second edition of his Bampton 
Lectures: ‘‘ It is quite true that we sce laws of nature any day and any 
hour neutralized and counteracted in particular cases and do not look 
upon such counteractions as other than the most natural events: but it 
must be remembered that, when this 1s the case, the counteracting agency 
is as ordinary and constant an antecedent in nature as the agency which 
it counteracts. Tho agency of the muscies and the agency of the magnet 
are as ordinary as the agency of gravitation which they both neutraliza. 
.... The elovation of a body in the air by the force of an arm, isa 
counteraction indeed of the law of gravitation, but it is a counteraction 
of it by another law as natural as that of gravity. The fact therefore is 
in conformity with the laws of nature. But if the same body is raised in 
the air without any application of a known force, it is not a fact in con- 
formity with natural law. In all these cases the question is not whether 
a law of nature has been counteracted, for that does not constitute a fact 
contradictory to the laws of nature; but whether it has been counter- 
acted by another natural law. If it has been, the conditions of science 
are fulfilled. But if a law of nature has been counteracted by a 
law out of nature, it is of no purpose, with a view to naturalize scientifi- 
cally that counteraction of a law of nature, to say that the law of nature 
has been going on all the time, and only been neutralized, not suspended 
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rendering credible any supernatural suspension of laws, 
the analogy of animated beings distinctly excludes it. 
The introduction of life in no way changes the relation 
between cause and effect, which constitutes the order of 
nature, and is the essence of its law. Life favours no 
presumption for the suspension of law, but, on the con- 
trary, whilst acting in nature, universally exhibits the 
prevalence and imvariability of law. The “laws 
of life” may be subtle, but they are an integral portion 
of the great order of nature, working harmoniously 
_ with the laws of matter, and not one whit more inde- 
pendent of them than any one natural law is of 
another. 

The supposed “ Efficient Cause,” is wholly circum- 
scribed by law. It is brought into existence by the 
operation of immutable physical laws, and from the 
cradle to the grave it is subject to those laws. So 
inseparably is it connected with matter, and conse- 
quently with the laws which regulate matter, that it 
cannot even become conscious of its own existence 
without the intervention of matter. The whole process 
of life is dependent on obedicnce to natural laws, and so 
powerless is this efficient cause to resist their jurisdic- 
tion, that, in spite of its highest efforts, it pines or ceases 
to exist ur consequence of the mere natural operation of 
law upon the matter with which it is united, and without 


or violated. These are mere refinements of language, which do not affect 
the fact itself, that a new conjunction of antecedent and consequent, 
wholly unlike the conjunctions in nature, has taken place. The laws of 
nature have in that instance not worked, and an effect contrary to what 
would have issued from those laws has been produced. This is ordinarily 
called a violation or suspension of the laws of nature; and it seems an 
unnecessary refinement not to call it such. But whatever name we give 
to it, the fact is the same; and the fact is not according to the laws of 
nature in the scientific sense.” p. xii. f. 
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which it is impotent. It cannot receive an impression 
from without that is not conveyed in accordance with 
law, and perceived by an exquisitely ordered organism, in 
every part of which law reigns supreme; nor can it 
communicate from within except through channels 
equally ordered by law. A slight injury may derange 
the delicate mechanical contrivances of eye, ear, and 
vocal chords, and may further destroy the reason and 
paralyze the body, reducing the animated being, by the 
derangement of those channels to which physical. law 
limits its action, to a mere smouldering spark of life, 
without consciousness and without expression. The 
“laws of life” act amongst the laws of matter, but 
are not independent of them, and the action of both 
classes of law is regulated by precisely the same prin- 
ciples. 

Dr. Mozley’s affirmation, that antecedently one step on 
the ground and an ascent to heaven are alike incredible, 
does not help him. In that sense it follows that there 
is nothing that is not antccedently incredible, nothing 
credible until it has happened. This argument, howeyer, 
while it limits us to actual experience, prohibits pre- 
sumptions with regard to that which is beyond expe- 
rience. To argue that, because a step on the ground 
and an ascent to heaven are antecedently alike incredible, 
yet as we subsequently make that step, therefore the as- 
cent to heaven, which we cannot make, from incredible 
becomes credible, is a contradiction in terms. If the 
ascent be antecedently incredible, it cannot at the 
same time be antecedently credible. That which is 
‘incredible cannot become credible because something 
else quite different becomes credible. It is apparent 
that such an argument is vicious. Experience comes 
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with its sober wisdom to check such reasoning. We 
believe in our power to walk because we habitually 
exercise it: we disbelieve in bodily ascensions because 
all experience excludes them. The step is part of the 
recognised order of nature, and has none of the elements 
in it of the miraculous. But if we leap into the air on 
the brink of a precipice, belief in an ascent to heaven is 
shattered to pieces at the bottom to which the law of 
gravitation infallibly drags us. 

There is absolutely nothing in the constitution of 
nature, we may say, reversing Dr. Mozley’s assertion, 
which does not prove the incredibility of a Divine sus- 
pension of physical laws, and does not create a presump- 
tion against it. There is no instance producible, or even 
logically conceivable, of any power whose effects are 
opposed to the ultimate ruling of the laws of nature. 
The occurrence of anything opposed to those laws is 
incredible. Dr. Mozley has himself shown that miracles 
cannot be explained either by unknown connection with 
known law, or by reference to unknown law; and he 
renounces the explanation of “higher law.” His dis- 
tinction between the laws of nature and the ‘‘laws of 
the universe,”’ by which he nevertheless endeavours to 
make a miracle credible, is one which is purely imaginary, 
and cannot affect us in our present position within the 
order of nature. We know of no laws of the universe 
differing from the laws of nature. So far as human 
observation can range, these laws alone prevail. For 
all practical purposes, therefore, such a distinction is 
futile, and belief is necessarily limited to the actual 
operation of natural Jaws. The occasional intervention - 
of an unknown “efficient cause,” producing the effects 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 163. 
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called “ miracles ””—effects which are not referrible to any 
known law—is totally opposed to experience, and such a 
hypothesis to explain alleged occurrences of a miraculous 
character cannot find a legitimate place within the order 
of nature. 


2. 


THE proposition with which Dr. Mozley commences 
these Bampton Lectures, and for which he contends to 
their close, is this: ‘ That miracles, or visible suspensions 
of the order of nature for a providential purpose, are not 
in contradiction to reason.”' He shows that the purpose 
of miracles is to attest a supernatural revelation, which, 
without them, we could not be justified in believing. 
“Christianity,” he distinctly states, “cannot be main- 
tained as a revelation undiscoverable by human reason—a 
revelation of a supernatural scheme for man’s salvation 
without the evidence of miracles.’ Out of this very 
admission he attempts to construct an argument in 
support of miracles: “ Hence it follows,” he continues, 
“that upon the supposition of the Divine design of a 
revelation, a miracle is not an anomaly or irregularity, 
but part of the system of the universe; because, though 
an irregularity and an anomaly in relation to either 
part, it has a complete adaptation to the whole. There 
being two worlds, a visible and invisible, and a com- 
munication between the two being wanted, a miracle is 
the instrument of that communication.” * 

Here, again, the argument is based upon mere assump- 


1 Bampton Lectures, 18635, p. 6. 3 1b., p. 23. 
3 1b., p. 23. 
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tion. The supposition of the Divine design of a revelation 
is the result of a foregone conclusion in its favour, and 
is not suggested by antecedent probability. It is, in 
fact, derived solely from the contents of the revelation 
itself. Divines assume that a communication of this 
nature is in accordance with reason, and was necessary 
for the salvation of the human race, simply because they 
believe that it took place. No attempt is seriously made 
independently to prove the reality of the supposed 
“ Divine design of a revelation.” A revelation haying, 
it is supposed, been made, that revelation is consequently 
supposed to have been contemplated, and to have neces- 
sitated and justified suspensions of the order of nature to 
effect it. The proposition for which the evidence of 
miracles is demanded is viciously employed as evidence 
for miracles. 

The circumstances upon which the assumption of the 
necessity and reasonableness of a revelation is based, 
however, are incredible, and contrary to reason. We 
are asked to belicve that God made man in his own 
image, pure and sinless, and intended him to continue 
so, but that scarcely had this, his noblest work, left 
the hands of the Creator, than man was tempted into 
sin by Satan, an all-powerful and persistent enemy 
of God, whose existence and antagonism to a Being. 
in whose eyes sin is abomination are not accounted 
for and are incredible.! Adam’s fall brought a curse 
upon the earth, and incurred the penalty of dcath 
for himself and for the whole of his posterity. The 
human race, although created perfect and without sin, 


1 The history of the gradual development of the idea of the existence 
and personality of the Devil is full of instruction, and throws no small 
light upon the question of Revelation. | 
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thus disappointed the expectations of the Creator, and 
became daily more wicked, the Evil Spirit having suc- 
eceded in frustrating the designs of the Almighty, so 
that God repented that he had made man, and at length 
destroyed by a deluge all the inhabitants of the earth, 
with the exception of eight persons who feared him. 
This sweeping purification, however, was as futile as the 
original design, and the race of men soon became more 
wicked than ever. The final and only adequate remedy 
devised by God for the salvation of his creatures, become 
su desperately and hopelessly evil, was the incarnation of 
himself in the person of “the Son,” the second person in 
a mysterious Trinity of which the Godhead is said to be 
composed, (who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and 
born of the Virgin Mary,) and his death upon the cross as 
i vicarious expiation of the sins of the world, without 
which supposed satisfaction of the justice of God his 
mercy could not possibly have been extended to the frail 
and sinful work of his own hands, The crucifixion of the 
incarnate God was the crowning guilt of a nation whom 
God himself had selected as his own peculiar people, 
and whom he had condescended to guide by constant 
direct revelations of his will, but who, from the first, had 
displayed the most persistent and remarkable proclivity 
to sin against him, and, in spite of the wonderful miracles 
wrought on their behalf, to forsake his service for the 
worship of other gods. We are asked to believe, there- 
fore, in the frustration of the Divine design of creation, 
and in the fall of man into a state of wickedness hateful 
tu God, requiring and justifying the Divine design of a 
revelation, and such a revelation as this, as a preliminary 
to the further proposition that, on the supposition of such 
a design, miracles would not be contrary to reason. 
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stern decree of nature. The invariable action of law 
of itself eliminates the unfit. Progress is necessary to 


But it is an essential principle of life that a faculty to which circum- 
stances do not allow full exercise diminishes; and that a faculty on which 
circumstances make excessive demands increases. 

And so long as this excess and this deficiency continue, there must 
continue decrease on the one hand, and growth on the other. 

Finally all excess and all deficiency must disappear, that is, all unfit- 
ness must disappear ; that is, all imperfection must disappear. 

Thus the ultimate development of the ideal man is logically certain— 
as certain as any conclusion in which we place the most implicit faith ; 
for instance, that all men will die. For why do we infer that all mon 
will die? Simply because, in an immense number of past experiences, 
death has uniformly occurred. Similarly then as the experiences 
of all people in all times—experiences that are embodied in maxims, 
proverbs, and moral precepts, and that are illustrated in biographies and 
histories, go to prove that organs, faculties, powers, capacities, or what- 
ever else wo call them grow by use and diminish from disuse, it is 
inferred that they will continue todo so. And if this inference is un- 
questionable, then is the one above deduced from it—that humanity must 
in the end become completely adapted to its conditions—unquestionable 
also. 

Progress, therefore, is not an accident, but a necessity. Instead of 
. civilization being artificial, it is a part of nature; all of a piece with the 
development of the embryo or the unfolding of a flower. The modifi- 
cations mankind have undergone, and are still undergoing, result from a 
law underlying the whole organic creation; and provided the human 
race continues, and the constitution of things remains the same, those 
modifications must ond in completeness. As surely as the tree becomes 
bulky when it stands alone, and slender if one of a group; as surely as 
the same creature assumes the different forms of cart-horse and race- 
horse, according as its habits demand strength or speed; as surely as a 
blacksmith’s arm grows large, and the skin of a labourer’s hand thick ; 
as surely as the oye tends to become long-sighted in the sailor, and short- 
sighted in the student; as surely as the blind attain a more delicate sense of 
touch ; as surely asa clerk acquires rapidity in writing and calculation; as 
surely as the musician learns to detect an error of asomitone amidst what 
seems to others a very babel of sounds; as surely as a passion grows by 
indulgence and diminishes when restrained; as surely as a disregarded 
conscience becomes inert, and one that is obeyed active; as surely as 
there is any efficacy in educational culture, or any meaning in such 
terms as habit, custom, practice; so surely must the human faculties be 
moulded into complete fitness for tho social state; so surely must the 
things we call evil and immorality disappear *so surely must man become 
perfoct.” Social Statics, stereotyped ed. 1868, p. 78 f. 
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existence ; extinction is the doom of retrogression. The 
highest effect contemplated by the supposed Revelation is 
to bring man into perfect harmony with law, and this is 
ensured by law itself acting upon intelligence. Only in 
obedience to law is there life and safety. Knowledge 
of law is imperatively demanded by nature. Ignorance 
of it is a capital offence. If we ignore the law of 
gravitation we are dashed to pieces at the foot of 
& precipice, or are crushed by a falling rock; if we 
neglect sanatory law, we are destroyed by a pestilence; 
if we disregard chemical laws, we are poisoned by a 
vapour. There is not, in reality, a gradation of 
breach of law that is not followed by an equivalent 
gradation of punishment. Civilization is nothing but 
the knowledge and observance of natural laws. The 
savage must learn these laws or be extinguished ; the 
cultivated must observe them or dic. The balance 
of moral and physical development cannot be deranged 
with impunity. In the spiritual as well as_ the 
physical sense only the fittest eventually can survive in 
the struggle for existence. There is, in fact, an absolute 
upward impulse to the whole human race supplied by the 
invariable operation of the laws of nature acting upon 
the common instinct of self-preservation. As, on the 
one hand, the highest human conception of infinite 
wisdom and power is derived from the universality and 
invariability of law, so that universality and invariability, 
on the other hand, exclude the idea of interruption or 
occasional suspension of law for any purpose whatever, 
and more especially for the correction of supposed original 
errors of design which cannot have existed, or for the 
attainment of objects already provided for in the order 


of nature. 
%2 
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Upon the first groundless assumption of a Divine 
desion of such a revelation, follows the hypothetical 
inference that, for the purpose of making the communi- 
cation from the unseen world, a miracle or visible 
suspension of the order of nature is no irregularity, 
but part of the system of the universe. This, how- 
ever, is a mere assertion, and no argument. An 
avowed assumption which is contrary to reason is 
followed by another which is contrary to experience. 
It is not permissible to speak of a visible suspension of 
the order of nature being part of the system of the 
universe. Such a statement has no meaning whatever 
within the range of human conception. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that miracles—or “ visible suspen- 
sions of the order of nature ”—are ascribed indifferently 
to Divine and to Satanic agency. If miracles are not 
an anomaly or irregularity on the supposition of the 
Divine design of a revelation, upon what supposition 
do Satanic miracles cease to be irregularities? Is the 
order of nature, which it is asserted is under the per- 
sonal control of God, at the same time at the mercy of 
the Devil ? 

Archbishop Trench has, as usual, a singular way of 
overcoming the difficulty. He says:—“So long as we 
abide in the region of nature, miraculous and improbable, 
miraculous and incredible may be admitted as convertible 
terms. But once lift up the whole discussion into a 
higher region, once acknowledge something higher than 
nature, a kingdom of God, and men the intended 
denizens of it, and the whole argument loses its strenoth 
and the force of its conclusions. . . . He who 
already counts it likely that God will interfere for the 
higher welfare of men, who believes that there js a 
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nobler world-order than that in which we live and move, 
and that it would be the blessing of blessings for that 
nobler to intrude into and to make itself felt in the 
‘region of this lower, who has found tbat here in this 
world we are bound by heavy laws of nature, of sin, of 
death, which no powers that we now possess can break, 
yet which must be broken if we are truly to live,—he 
will not find it hard to believe the great miracle, the 
coming of the Son of God in the flesh, &c. 

And as he believes that greatest miracle, so will he 
believe all other miracles, &c.”! In other words, if we 
already believe the premisses we shall not find it difficult 
to adopt the conclusions—if we already believe the 
greatest miracle we shall not hesitate to believe the less 
—if we already believe the dogmas we shall not find it 
hard to believe the evidence by which they are supposed 
to be authenticated. As we necessarily do abide in the 


1 Notes on Miracles, p. 71 f. Archbishop Trench believes that exemp- 
tion from the control of the law of gravitation, &c., is a ‘‘ lost preroga- 
tive” of our race, which we may one day recover. It would be difficult 
to produce a parallel to his reasoning in modern times. He says: “ It 
has been already observed that the miracle, according to its true idea, is 
not a violation, nor yet suspension of law, but the incoming of a 
higher law, as of a spiritual in the midst of natural laws, and the 
momentary assertion, for that higher law, of the predominance which it 
was intended to have, and but for man’s fall it would always have had, 
over the lower; and with this a prophetic anticipation of the abiding 
prevalence which it shall one day recover. Exactly thus was there here” 
(in the miracle of the Walking on the Sea) ‘‘a sign of the lordship of 
man’s will, when that will is in absolute harmony with God’s will, over 
external nature. Jn regard to this very law of gravitation, a feeble, and 
for the most part unconsciously possessed, remnant of his power survives 
to man in the well-attested fact that his body is lighter when he is awake 
than sleeping; a fact which every nurse who has carried a child can 
attest. From this we conclude that the human consciousness, as an 
inner centre, works as an opposing force to the attraction of the earth 
and the centripetal force of gravity, however unable now to overbear 
it’ (!). Notes on Miracles, p. 292. 
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region of nature, in which Dr. Trench admits that 
miraculous and incredible are convertible terms, it would 
seem rather difficult to lift the discussion into the higher 
region here descnibed without having already abandoned 
it altogether. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


REASON IN RELATION TO THE ORDER OF NATURE. 


THE argument of those who assert the possibility and 
reality of miracles generally takes the shape of an attack, 
more or less direct, upon our knowledge of the order of 
nature. To establish an exception they contest the rule. 
Dr. Mozley, however, is not content with the ordinary 
objections advanced by apologists but, boldly entering 
into the mazes of a delicate philosophical problem, he 
adopts sceptical arguments and seeks to turn the flank of 
the enemy upon his own ground. He conducts his 
attack with unusual force and ability. “ Whatever diffi- 
culty there is in believing in miracles in general,” he 
says, “arises from the circumstance that they are in 
contradiction to or unlike the order of nature. To 
estimate the force of this difficulty, then, we must first 
understand what kind of belief it is which we have in 
the order of nature; for the weight of the objection to 
the miraculous must depend on the nature of the belief 
to which the miraculous is opposed.”' Dr. Mozley 
defines the meaning of the phrase, “order of nature” as 
the connection of that part of the order of nature of 
which we are ignorant with that part of it which we know, 
the former being expected to be such and such, because 
the latter is. But how do we justify this expectation of 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, r. 33. 
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likeness?! We cannot do so, and all our arguments are 
mere statements of the belief itself, he affirms, and not 
reasons to account for it. It may be said, e¢.g., that when 
a fact of nature has gone on repeating itself a certain 
time, such repetition shows that there is a permanent 
cause at work, and that a permanent cause produces 
permanently recurring effects. But what is there to 
show the existence of a permanent cause? Nothing. 
The effects which have taken place show a cause at work 
to the extent of these effects, but not further. That this 
cause is of a more permanent nature we have no evidence. 
Why then do we expect the further continuance of these 
effects? We can only say: because we believe the 
future will be like the past. After a physical pheno- 
menon has even occurred every day for years we have 
nothing but the past repetition to justify our certain 
expectation of its future repetition.? Do we think it 
giving a reason for our confidence in the future to say 
that, though no man has had experience of what 1s 
future, every man has had experience of what was 
future? It is true that what 2s future becomes at every 
step of our advance what was future, but that which is 
now still future is not the least altered by that circum- 
stance ; it 1s as invisible, as unknown, and as unexplored 
as if it were the very beginning and the very starting- 
point of nature. At this starting-point of nature what 
would a man know of its future course? Nothing. At 
this moment he knows no more.* What ground of 
reason, then, can we assign for our expectation that any 
part of the course of nature will the next moment be like 
what it has been up to thzs moment, z.e., for our belief 


' Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 34. 2 Ib., p. 36. 
5 JIb., p, 37. ‘ 7b., pr. 38. 
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in the uniformity of nature? None. It is without a 
reason. It rests upon no rational ground, and can be 
traced to no rational principle.’ The belief in the order 
of nature being thus an “unintelligent impulse ” of which 
we cannot give any rational account, Dr. Mozley con- 
cludes, the ground is gone upon which it could be 
maintained that miracles, as opposed to the order of 
nature, were opposed to reason. A miracle in being 
opposed to our expericuce is not only not opposed to 
necessary reasoning, but to any reasoning.? We need 
not further follow the Bampton Lecturer, as with clear- 
ness and ability he applies this reasoning to the argu- 
ment of “ Experience,’ until he pauses triumphantly to 
exclaim: “Thus step by step has philosophy loosened 
the connection of the order of nature with the ground of 
reason, befriending, in exact proportion as it has done 
this, the principle of miracles.”* 

We need not here enter upon any abstract argument 
regarding the permanence or otherwise of cause: it will 
be sufficient to deal with these objections in a simpler 
and more direct way. Dr. Mozley, of course, acknow- 
ledges that the principle of the argument from ex- 
perience is that “which makes human life practic- 
able ; which utilizes all our knowledge; which makes 
the past anything more than an irrelevant picture 
to us; for of what use is the experience of the past 
to us unless we believe the future will be like it?’ 
Our knowledge in all things is relative, and there are 
sharp and narrow limits to human thought. It is there- 
fore evident that, in the absence of absolute knowledge, 
our belief must be accorded to that of which we have 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 39. * Tb., p. 48, 
3 Ib., p. 49. ‘ Ib., p. 58. 
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more full cognizance rather than to that which is contra- 
dicted by all that we do know. It may be “irrational ”’ 
to feel entire confidence that the sun will “‘rise’’ to- 
motrow, or that the moon will continue to wax and 
wane as in the past, but we shall without doubt retain 
this belief, and reject any assertion, however positive, 
that the earth will stand still to-morrow, or that it did 
so some thousands of years ago. Evidence must take its 
relative place in the finite scale of knowledge and thought, 
and if we do not absolutely know anything whatever, 
so long as one thing is more fully established than 
another, we must hold to that which rests upon the more 
certain basis. Our belief in the invariability of the 
order of nature, therefore, being based upon more certain 
grounds than any other human opinion, we must of 
necessity refuse credence to a statement supported by 
infinitely less complete testimony, and contradicted by 
universal experience, that phenomena subversive of that 
order occurred many years ago, or we must cease to 
believe anything at all. If belief based upon unvarying 
experience be irrational, how much more irrational must 
belief be which is opposed to that experience. According 
to Dr. Mozley, it is quite irrational to believe that a 
stone dropped from the hand, for instance, will fall to 
the ground. It is true that all the stones we oursclves 
have ever dropped, or seen dropped, have so fallen, and 
equally true that all stones so dropped as far back as 
historic records, and those still more authentic and 
ancient records of earth’s crust itself go, have done the 
same, but that does not justify our belief, upon any 
grounds of reason, that the next stone we drop will do 
so. If we be told, however, that upon one occasion a 
‘stone so dropped, instead of falling to the ground, rose 
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up into the air and continued there, we have only two 
courses open to us: either to disbelieve the fact, and 
attribute the statement to error of observation, or to 
reduce the past to a mere irrelevant picture, and the 
mind to a blank page equally devoid of all belief and of | 
all intelligent reasoning. : 

Dr. Mozley’s argument, however, is fatal to his own 
cause. It is admitted that miracles, “or visible suspen- 
sions of the order of nature,”! cannot have any evidential 
force unless they be supernatural, and out of the natural 
sequence of ordinary phenomena. Now, unless there be 
an actual order of nature, how can there be any excep- 
tion to it? If our belief in it be not based upon 
any ground of reason,—as Dr. Mozley maintains, in 
order to assert that miracles or visible suspensions of 
that order are not contrary to reason,—how can it be 
asserted that miracles are supernatural? If we have no 
rational ground for believing that the future will be like 
the past, what rational ground can we have for thinking 
that anything which happens is exceptional, and out of 
the common course of nature? Because it has not 
happened before? That is no reason whatever ; because 
the fact that a thing has happened ten millions of times 
is no rational justification of our expectation that it will 
happen again. If the reverse of that which had hap- 
pened previously took place on the ten million and first 
time we should have no rational ground for surprise, and 
no reason for affirming that it did not occur in the most 
natural manner. Because we cannot explain its cause ? 
We cannot explain the cause of anything. Our belief 
that there is any permanent cause is a mere unintelligent 
impulse. We can only say that there is a cause sufli- 


' Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 6. 
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cient to produce an isolated effect, but we do not know 
the nature of that cause, and it is a mere irrational 
instinct to suppose that any cause produces continuous 
effects, or is more than momentary. A miracle, consc- 
quently, becomes a mere isolated effect from an unknown 
cause, in the midst of other merely isolated phenomena 
from unknown causes, and it is as irrational to wonder 
at the occurrence of what is new, as to expect the recur- 
rence of what is old. In fact, an order of nature is at 
once necessary, and fatal, to miracles. If there be no 
order of nature, miracles cannot be considered super- 
natural occurrences, and have no evidential value; if 
there be an order of nature, the evidence for its immu- 
tability must consequently exceed the evidence for these 
isolated deviations from it. If we are unable rationally 
to form expectations of the future from unvarying expe- 
rience in the past, it is still more irrational to call that 
supernatural which is merely different from our past 
experience. Take, for instance, the case of supposed 
exemption from the action of the law of gravitation, 
which Archbishop Trench calls “a lost prerogative of 
our race :’’' we cannot rationally affirm that next week 
we may not be able to walk on the sea, or ascend bodily 
into the air. To deny this because we have not hitherto 
been able to do so is unreasonable ; for, as Dr. Mozley 
maintains, it is a mere irrational impulse which expects 
that which has hitherto happened, when we have made 
such attempts, to happen again next week. If we 
cannot rationally deny the possibility, however, that we 
may be able at some future time to walk on the sea or 
ascend into the air, the statement that these phenomena 
have already occurred loses all its force, and such occur- 
1 Notes on Miracles, p. 32 f., p. 291 f. 
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rences cease to be in any way supernatural. If, on tho 
other hand, it would be irrational to attirm that we may 
next week become exempt from the operation of the 
Jaw of gravitation, it can only be so by the admission 
that unvarying expericnce forbids the entertainment of 
such a hypothesis, and in that case it equally forbids 
belief in the statement that such acts ever actually took 
place. If we deny the future possibility on any ground 
of reason, we admit that we have grounds of reason for 
expecting the future to be like the past, and therefore 
contradict Dr. Mozley’s conclusion; and if we cannot 
deny it upon any ground of reason, we extinguish the 
claim of such occurrences in the past to any supernatural 
character. Any argument which could destroy faith in 
the order of nature would be equally destructive to 
miracles. If we have no right to believe in a rule, there 
can be no right to speak of exceptions. The result in 
any case is this, that whether the principle of the order 
of nature be established or refuted, the supernatural 
pretensions of miracles are disallowed. 

More than this, however, must inevitably be deduced 
from Dr. Mozley’s reasoning. In denying, as he does, 
the doctrine of a permanent cause, Dr. Mozley must 
equally renounce, as without foundation in reason, the 
assumption of a permanent agent working miracles. 
Not only do the supposed miracles, in the complete 
isolation of all effects, cease to be supernatural or even 
exceptional, but as it cannot be affirmed that there is 
any cause of a nature more permanent than its existing 
or known effects, it is obvious that miracles cannot be 
traced to an eternal Being of permanent omnipotence. 
If Dr. Mozley, therefore, be understood to adopt this 
reasoning as his own, he has involved himself in the 
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necessary abandonment both of miracles as supernatural 
occurrences, and of a permanent and unlimited cause of 
miracles. If, on the other hand, he has merely snatched 
the sword of an adversary to turn it against him, he has 
unfortunately impaled himself upon the borrowed 
weapon. 


2. 


THrovaHout the whole of his argument against the 
rationality of belief in the order of nature, the rigorous 
precision which Dr. Mozley unrelentingly demands from 
his antagonists is remarkable. They are not permitted 
to deviate by a hair’s breadth from the line of strict 
logic, and the most absolute exactness of demonstration 
is required. Anything like an assumption or argument 
from analogy is excluded ; induction 1s allowed to add 
no reason to bare and isolated facts; and the belief that 
the sun will rise to-morrow morning is, with pitiless 
severity, written down as mere unintelligent impulse. 
Belief in the return of day, based upon the unvarying 
experience of all past time, is declared to be without any 
ground of reason. We find anything but fault with 
strictness of argument ; but it 1s fair that equal precision 
should be observed by those who assert miracles, and 
that assumption and inaccuracy should be excluded. 
Hitherto, as we have frequently pointed out, we have 
met with very little or nothing but assumption in 
support of miracles; but, encouraged by the inflexible 
spirit of Dr. Mozley’s attack upon the argument from 
experience, we may look for similar precision from 


himself. 
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Proceeding, however, from his argument against the 
rationality of belief in the order of nature to his more 
direct argument for miracles, we are astonished to find 
a total abandonment of the rigorous exactness imposed 
upon his antagonists, and a complete relapse into 
assumptions. Dr. Mozley does not conceal the fact. 
“The peculiarity of the argument of miracles,” he 
frankly admits, “is, that it begins and ends with an 
assumption; I mean relatively to that argument.”! 
Such an argument is no argument at all; it is a mere 
petitio principi, incapable of proving anything. The 
nature of the assumptions obviously does not in the 
slightest degree affect this conclusion. It is true that the 
statement of the particular assumptions may constitute 
an appeal to belief otherwise derived, and evolve fecl- 
ings which may render the calm exercise of judgment 
more difficult, but the fact remains absolute, that an 
argument which “begins and ends with an assumption ” 
is totally impotent. It remains an assumption, and is 
not an argument at all. 

' Bumpton Lectures, 1865, p. 94. In a lecture on the Miraculous 
Testimony to Christianity, one of a course delivered at the request of the 
Christian Evidence Society, and published under the title of ‘‘ Modern 
Scepticism,” Dr. Stoughton, with a happy unconsciousness of the naturo 
of the arguments he is using, after describing the reasoning which ho 
puts into the mouths of those who deny miracles as mere assumption, 
then triumphantly puts his own case: ‘‘ But when all assumptions are 
denied, the whole question presents another aspect. Given the funda- 
mental distinction between things physical and things moral ; given tho 
higher nature of man, the personal existence of God, a moral element in 
the Divino rule, the immortality of the human soul, and the present 
vicinity of invisible spiritual realms; and immediately, miracles wrought 
by the Divine will for men’s moral welfare are completely removed out of 
the sphere of the impossible,” p. 193 (6th edition). Dr. Stoughton does 
not appear to have the slightest suspicion that there is any assumption 
at all amongst his points; but the whole lecture betrays the most 


astonishing confusion of ideas regarding the subject with which he is 
dealing. 
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Notwithstanding this unfortunate and disqualifying 
“peculiarity ” we may examine the argument. It is as 
follows : ‘‘ We assume the existence of a Personal Deity 
prior to the proof of miracles in the religious sense ; but 
with this assumption the question of miracles is at an 
end ; because such a Being has necessarily the power to 
suspend those laws of nature which He has Himself 
enacted.”' The “question of miracles,” which Dr. 
Mozley here asserts to be at an end on the assumption of 
a “ Personal Deity,” is of course merely that of the posst- 
bility of miracles ; but it is obvious that, even with the 
precise definition of Deity which is assumed, instead of 
the real “ question” being at an end, it only commences. 
The power to suspend the laws of nature being assumed, 
the will to suspend them has to be demonstrated, and the 
actual occurrence of any such suspension, which, it has 
already been shown, is contrary to reason. The subject is, 
moreover, complicated by the occurrence of Satanic as well 
as Divine suspensions of the order of nature, and by the 
necessity of assuming a Personal Devil as well as a 
Personal Deity, and his power to usurp that control over 
the laws of nature, which is assumed as the prerogative 
of the Deity, and to suspend them in direct opposition 
to God. The express ascription of miracles to the 
special intervention of a Personal God is also, as we have 
seen, excluded by the Scriptural admission that there are 
other supernatural beings capable of performing them. 
Even Dr. Newman has recognized this, and, in a passage 
already quoted, he says: “ For the cogency of the argu- 
ment from Miracles depends on the assumption, that 
interruptions in the course of nature must ultimately 
proceed from God; which is not true, if they may be 

1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 94. 
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effected by other beings without His sanction.”! The 
first assumption, in fact, leads to nothing but assumptions 
connected with the unseen, unknown and supernatural, 
which are beyond the limits of reason. 

Dr. Mozley is well aware that his assumption of a 
“Personal” Deity is not susceptible of proof ;? indeed, 
this is admitted in the statement that the definition is 
an “assumption.” He quotes the obvious reply which 
may be made regarding this assumption :—“ Everybody 
must collect from the harmony of the physical universe 
the existence of a God, but in acknowledging a God, 
we do not thereby acknowledge this peculiar doctrinal 
conception of a God. We see in the structure of nature 
a mind—a universal mind—but still a mind which only 
operates and expresses itself by law. Nature only does 
and only can inform us of mind in nature, the partner 
aud correlative of organized matter. Nature, therefore, 
can speak to the existence of a God in this sense, and 
can speak to the omnipotence of God in a sense coin- 
ciding with the actual facts of nature; but in no other 
sense does nature witness to the existence of an Omni- 
potent Supreme Being. Of a universal Mind out of 
nature, nature says nothing, and of an Omnipotence 
which does not possess an inherent limit in nature, she 
says nothing either. And, therefore, that conception of 
a Supreme Being which represents him as a Spint 


1 Two Essays, &c., p. 50. 

2 Canon Westcott frankly admits this. ‘Christianity, therefore,” he 
says, ‘as the absolute religion of man assumes as its foundation the 
existence of an Infinite Personal Gop aud a finite human will. This 
antithesis is assumed and not proved. No arguments can establish it. 
It is a primary intuition and not a deduction. It is capable of illustration 
from what we observe around us; but if either term is denied no 
reasoning can establish its truth.” The Gospel of the Resurrection, 3rd 
ed., 1874, p. 19 f. 
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independent of the physical universe, and able from a 
standing-place external to nature to interrupt its order, . 
is a conception of God for which we must go elsewhere. 
That conception is obtained from revelation which is 
asserted to be proved by miracles. But that being the 
case, this doctrine of Theism rests itself upon miracles, 
and, therefore, miracles cannot rest upon this doctrine 
of Theism.”? With his usual fairness, Dr. Mozley, 
while questioning the correctness of the premiss of this 
argument, admits that, if established, the consequence 
stated would follow, ‘“‘and more, for miracles being 
thrown back upon the same ground on which Theism 
is, the whole evidence of revelation becomes a vicious 
circle, and the fabric is left suspended in space, reve- 
lation resting on miracles and miracles resting on 
revelation.”* He not only recognizes, however, that the 
conception of a “Personal” Deity cannot be proved, 
but he distinctly confesses that it was obtained from 
revelation,’ and from nowhere clse, and these necessary 
admissions obviously establish the correctness of the 
premiss, and involve the consequence pointed out, that 
the evidence of revelation is a mere vicious circle. 
Dr. Mozley attempts to argue that, although the idea 
was first obtained through this channel, “the truth 
once possessed is seen to rest upon grounds of natural 
reason.” * Why, then, does he call it an assumption ? 
The argument by which he seeks to show that the 
conception is seen to rest upon grounds of natural 
reason is: “We naturally attribute to the design of 
a Personal Being a contrivance which is directed to 
the existence of a Personal Being . . . From per- 


1 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 95 f. 
2 1b., p. 96. 2 1b., p. 97f. 4 1b., p. 99. 
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sonality at one end I infer personality at the other.” 
Dr. Mozley’s own sense of the weakness of his argument, 
however, and his natural honesty of mind oblige him 
continually to confess the absence of evidence. A few 
paragraphs further on he admits :—‘ Not, however, that 
the existence of a God is so clearly seen by reason as to 
dispense with faith ;”* but he endeavours to convince 
us that faith is reason, only reason acting under peculiar 
circumstances : when reason draws conclusions which are 
not backed by experience, reason is then called faith.? 
The issue of the argument, he contends, is so amazing, 
that if we do not tremble for its safety it must be on 
account of a practical principle, which makes us confide 
and trust in reasons, and that principle is faith, We 
are not aware that conviction can be arrived at regarding 
any matter otherwise than by confidence in the correct- 
ness of the reasons, and what Dr. Mozley really means 
by faith, here, is confidence and trust in a conclusion for 
which there are no reasons. 

It is almost incredible that the same person who had 
just been denying grounds of reason to conclusions from 
unvarying experience, and excluding from them the 
results of inductive reasoning—who had denounced as 
unintelligent impulse and irrational instinct the faith 
that the sun, which has risen without fail every morning 
since time began, will rise again to-morrow, could thus 
argue. In fact, from the very commencement of the 
direct plea for miracles, calm logical reasoning is aban- 
doned, and the argument becomes entirely ad hominem. 
Mere feeling is substituted for thought, and in the 
inability to be precise and logical, the lecturer appeals 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 100. 3 Ib., p. 191. 
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to the generally prevailing inaccuracy of thought.’ 
“Faith, then,” he concludes, “is unverified reason ; 
reason which has not yet received the verification of 
the final test, but is still expectant.” In science this, 
at the best, would be called mere “hypothesis,” but 
accuracy can scarcely be expected where the argument 
continues: “ Indeed, does not our heart bear witness to 
the fact that to believe in a God”—4. e., a Personal God 
—‘‘is an exercise of faith?” &c.? 

It does not help Dr. Mozley that Butler, Paley, and 
all other divines have equally been obliged to commence 
with the same assumption; and, indeed, as we have 
already remarked, Dr. Mozley honestly admits the 
difficulty of the case, and while naturally making 
the most of his own views, he docs not disguise tlie 
insecurity of the position. He deprecates that school 
which maintains that any average man, taken out of a 
crowd, who has sufficient common sense to manage his 
own affairs, is a fit judge, and such a judge as was 
originally contemplated, of the Christian evidences ; ° 
and he says: “It is not, indeed, consistent with truth, 
nor would it conduce to the real defence of Christianity, 
to underrate the difficulties of the Christian evidence ; 
or to disguise this characteristic of it, that the very 
facts which constitute the evidence of revelation have 
to be accepted by an act of faith themselves, before they 
can operate as a proof of that further truth.”* Such 
evidence is manifestly worthless. After all his assump- 
tions, Dr. Mozley is reduced to the necessity of plead- 
ing: “ A probable fact is a probable evidence. I may, 
therefore, use a miracle as evidence of a revelation, though 


1 Cf. Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 101 ff. 2 1d,, p. 104. 
> 1b., p. 140, 4 1U., p. 138 f. 
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I have only probable evidence for the miracle.”' The 
probability of the miracle, however, is precisely what 
is denied, as opposed to reason and expericnce, and 
incompatible with the order of nature. A cause is, 
indeed, weak when so able an advocate is reduced to 
such reasoning. 

The deduction which is drawn from the assumption 
of a “ Personal” Deity is, as we have seen, merely the 
possibility of miracles. ‘ Paley’s criticism,” said the 
late Dean of St. Paul’s, “is, after all, the true one— 
‘once believe that there is a God, and miracles are not 
incredible.” ? The assumption, therefore, although of 
vital importance in the event of its rejection, does not 
very materially advance the cause of miracles if esta- 
blished. We have already seen that the assumption is 
avowedly incapable of proof, but it may be well to 
examine it a little more closely in connection with the 
inferences supposed to be derivable from it. We must, 
however, in doing so carefully avoid being led into a 
metaphysical argument, which would be foreign to the 
purpose of this inquiry. 

In his Bampton Lectures on “ The Limit of Religious 
Thought,” delivered in 1858, Dr. Mansel, the very able 
editor and disciple of Sir William Hamilton, discussed 
this subject with great minuteness, and although we 
cannot pretend here to follow him through the whole of 
his singular argument—a theological application of Sir 
William Hamilton's philosophy—we must sufficiently 
represent it. Dr. Mansel argues: We are absolutely 
incapable of conceiving or proving the existence of God 
as he is; and so far is human reason from being able to 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 138. 
2 Mansel, Aids to Faith, p. 30. 
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construct a theology independent of revelation that it 
cannot even read the alphabet out of which that theology 
must be formed.'| We are compelled, by the constitution 
of our minds, to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
and Infinite Being ; but the instant we attempt to 
analyse, we are involved in inextricable confusion.? Our 
moral consciousness demands that we should conceive 
him as a Personality, but personality, as we conccive 
it, is essentially a limitation; to speak of an Absolute 
and Infinite Person is simply to use language to which 
no mode of human thought can possibly attach itsclf.* 
This amounts simply to an admission that our knowledge 
of God does not satisfy the conditions of speculative 
philosophy, and is incapable of reduction to an ultimate 
and absolute truth.“ It is, therefore, reasonable that we 
should expect to find that the revealed manifestation of 
the Divine nature and attributes should likewise carry 
the marks of subordination to some higher truth, of 
which it indicates the existence, but does not make 
known the substance ; and that our apprehension of the 
revealed Deity should involve mysteries inscrutable, and 


1 Mansel, Bampton Loctures, 1858 (Murray, 4th ed., 1859), p. 40. 

2 We do not interrupt the course of Dr. Mansel’s argument to contra- 
dict anything. 

3 Mansel, Bampton Lectures, 1858 (Murray, 4th ed., 1859), p. 56. 
Canon Westcott says upon this point: ‘‘ But though we appeal to tho 
individual consciousness for the recognition of tho truth of the assump- 
tions which have been made, the language in which one term of the 
antithesis is expressed requires explanation. Wespeak of God as Infinite 
and Personal. The epithets involve a contradiction, and yet they are 
both necessary. In fact the only approximately adequate conception 
which we can form of a Divine Being is under the form of a contradiction. 
For us personality is only the name for special limitation exerting itself 
through will; and will itself implies the idea of resistance. But as 
applied to Gop the notions of limitation and resistanco are excluded by 
the antithetic term infinite.” The Gospol of the Resurrection, 1874, p. 21. 

4 Mansel, Bampton Lectures, 1858 (Murray, 4th ed., 1859), p. 94 f. 
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doubts insoluble by our present faculties, while at the 
same time it inculcates the true spirit in which doubt 
should be dealt with by warning us that our knowledge 
of God, though revealed by himself, is revealed in 
relation to human faculties, and subject to the limitations 
ani imperfections inseparable from the constitution of 
the human mind.'' We need not, of course, point out 
that the reality of revelation is here assumed. Else- 
where, Dr. Mansel maintains that philosophy, by its own 
incongruitics, has no claim to be accepted as a competent 
witness ; and, on the other hand, human personality cannot 
be assumed as an exact copy of the Divine, but only as 
that which is most nearly analogous to it among finite 
things.? As we are, therefore, incapable on the one 
hand of a clear conception of te Divine Being, and 
have only analogy to guide us in conceiving his attributes, 
we have no criterion of religious truth or falsehood, 
enabling us to judge of the ways of God, represented 
by revelation,? and have no right to judge of his 
justice, or mercy, or goodness, by the standard of human 
morality. 

It is impossible to conceive an argument more vicious, 
or more obviously warped to favour already accepted 


1 Bansel, Bampton Lectures, 1858 (Murray, 4th od., 1859), p. 95. 

2 Mansel, The Philosophy of the Conditioned (Strahan, 1866), p. 143 f. 

2 1b., p. 144 f. In another place Dean Mansel says: ‘‘Ideas and 
{mages which do not represent God as He is may nevertheless represent 
Him as it is our duty to regard Him. They are not in themselves true; 
but we must nevertheless believe and act as if they were true. A finite 
mind can form no conception of an Infinite Being which shall be specu- 
lutively true, for it must represent the Infinite under finite forms; nover- 
theless # conception which is speculatively untrue may bo regulatively 
true. A regulative truth is thus designed not to satisfy our reason, but 
to guide our practice ; not to tell us what God is, but how He wills that 
wo should think of Him.’’ Man’s conception of Eternity ; an examination 
of Mr. Maurice’s Theory of a Fixed State out of Time, in a letter to tho 
Rev. I. T. Bernays, by Rey. H. L.. Mansel, B.D., p. 9 f. 
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conclusions of revelation :—As finite beings we are not 
only incapable of proving the existence of God, but 
eveh of conceiving him as he is; therefore we may 
conceive him as he is not. To attribute personality 
to him is a limitation totally incompatible with the idea 
of an Absolute and Infinite Being, in which “ we arc 
compelled by the constitution of our minds to believe ;”’ 
and to speak of him as a personality is “to use language 
to which no mode of human thought can possibly attach 
itself ;” but, nevertheless, to satisfy supposed demands of 
our moral consciousness, we are to conceive him as a 
personality. Although we must define the Supreme 
Being as a personality to satisfy our moral consciousness, 
we must not, we are told, make the same moral con- 
sciousness the criterién of the attributes of that per- 
sonality. We must not suppose him to be endowed, 
for instance, with the perfection of morality according 
to our ideas of it; but, on the contrary, we must hold 
that his moral perfections are at best only analogous, and 
often contradictory, to our standard of morality.’ As 
soon as we conceive a Personal Deity to satisfy our moral 
consciousness, we have to abandon the personality which 
satisfies that consciousness, in order to accept the cha- 
racteristics of a supposed Revelation, to reconcile certain 
statements of which we must admit that we have no 
criterion of truth or falsehood enabling us to judge of 
the ways of God. 

Now, in reference to the assumption of a Personal 
Deity as a preliminary to the proof of miracles, it 
must be clearly remembered that the contents of the 
revelation which miracles are to authenticate cannot 


' Mansel, Philosophy of the Conditioned, p. 143 f.; Bampton Lectures, 
1858, pp. 131—175, pp. 94—130. 
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have any weight. Antecedently, then, it is admitted 
that personality is a limitation which is absolutely ex- 
cluded by the ideas of the Deity, which, it is asserted, 
the constitution of our minds compels us to form. It 
cannot, therefore, be rationally assumed. To admit that 
such a conception is false, and then to base conclusions 
upon it, as though it were true, is absurd. It is child's 
play to satisfy our fecling and imagination by the con- 
scious sacrifice of our reason. Moreover, Dr. Mansel 
admits that the conception of a Personal Deity is really 
derived from the revelation, which has to be rendered 
credible by miracles ; therefore the consequence already 
pointed out ensues, that the assumption cannot be used 
to prove miracles. “It must be allowed that it is not 
through reasoning that men obtain the first intimation 
of their relation to the Deity ; and that, had they been 
left to the guidance of their intellectual faculties alone, 
it is possible that no such intimation might have taken 
place; or at best, that it would have been but as one 
guess, out of many equally plausible and equally 
natural.”! The vicious circle of the argument is here 
again apparent, and the singular reasoning by which 
the late Dean of St. Paul’s seeks to drive us into an 
acceptance of Revelation is really the strongest argu- 
ment against it. The impossibility of conceiving God 
as he is,? which is insisted upon, instead of being a 

1 Bampton Lectures, 1858, p. 68. 

? Sir William Hamilton says: ‘True therefore are the declarations of 
a pious philosophy. ‘A God understood would be no God at all.’ ‘To 
think that God is as we can think Him to beis blasphemy.’ The Divinity, 
in a certain sense, is revealed ; in a certain sense is concealed: He is at 
once known and unknown. But tho last and highest consecration of all 
true religion must be an altar—’Ayvdore Gep—‘ To the unknown and un- 


knowable God.’” Discussions on Philosophy, 3rd ed.,‘ Blackwood and 
Sons, 1866, p. 15, note. 
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reason for assuming his personality, or for accepting 
Jewish conceptions of him, totally excludes such an 
assumption. 

This “ great religious assumption” is not suggested by 
any antecedent considerations, but is required to account 
for miracles, and is derived from the very Revelation 
which miracles are to attest. “In nature and from 
nature,” to quote words of Professor Baden Powell, “by 
science and by reason, we neither have nor can possibly 
have any evidence of a Deity working miracles ;—for 
that we must go out of nature and beyond science. If 
we could have any such evidence from nature, it could 
only prove extraordinary natural effects, which would 
not be miracles in the old theological sense, as isolated, 
unrelated, and uncaused ; whereas no physical fact can 
be conceived as unique, or without analogy and relation 
to others, and to the whole system of natural causcs.” ? 
Being, therefore, limited to Reason for any feeble concep- 
tion of a Divine Being of which we may be capable, 
and Reason being totally opposed to the idea of an order 
of nature so imperfect as to require or permit repeated 
interference, and rejecting the supposition of arbitrary 

1 Dr. Mozley, however, does not overlook the peculiarities of the case, 
and he condemns the class of writers who speak of miracles as though 
they stood on a par with other events as matters of credit, and wore 
accepted upon the same testimony as ordinary facts of history. Against 
such a theory he says: ‘‘ But this is to forget the important point that a 
miracle is on one side of it not a fact of this world, but of tho inyisiblo 
world ; the Divine interposition in it being a supernatural and mysterious 
act: that therefore the evidence for a miracle does not stand exactly on 
the same ground as the evidence of the witness box, which only appeals 
to our common sense as men of the world and actors in ordinary life ; but 
that it requires a great religious assumption in our minds to begin with, 
without which no testimony in the case can avail.” Bampton Lectures, 
1865, p. 128. 


2 Study of the Evidences of Christianity, ‘“‘ Essays and Reviews,” 9th 
ed. p. 141 f. 
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suspensions of Law, such a conception of a Deity as is 
proposed by theologians must be pronounced irrational 
and derogatory. It is impossible for us to con- 
ceive a Supreme Being acting otherwise than we 
actually see in nature, and if we recognize in the 
universe the operation of infinite wisdom and power, 
it is in the immutable order and regularity of all pheno- 
mena, and in the eternal prevalence of Law, that we 
sce their highest manifestation. This is no conception 
based merely upon observation of law and order in the 
material world, as Dr. Mansel insinuates,’ but it is 
likewise the result of the highest exercise of mind. Dr. 
Mansel “ does not hesitate” to affirm with Sir William 
Hamilton “ that the class of phenomena which requires 
that kind of cause we denominate a Deity is exclusively 
given in the phenomena of mind; that the phenomena 
of matter, taken by themselves, do not warrant any 
inference to the existence of a God.” ? After declaring 
a Supreme Being, from every point of view, incon- 
ceivable by our finite minds, it is singular to find him 
thrusting upon us, in consequence, a conception of that 
Being which almost makes us exclaim with Bacon: “ It 
were better to have no opinion of God at all than such 
an opinion as is unworthy of him; for the one is 
unbelief, the other is contumely.”* Dr. Mansel asks: 
“Ts matter or mind the truer image of God?”* But both 
matter and mind unite in repudiating so unworthy a 
conception of a God, and in rejecting the idea of suspen- 
sions of Law. In the words of Spinoza: “ From miracles 


1 Aids to Faith, p. 25. 

2 7Tb,, p. 25. Cf. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. i. p. 26. 
7 Bacon’ s Essays, xvii. ed. Whately, p. 183. 

4 Aids to Faith, p. 25. 
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we can neither infer the nature, the existence, nor the 
providence of God, but, on the contrary, these may be 
much better comprehended from the fixed and immu- 
table order of nature ;”! indeed, as he adds, miracles, as 
contrary to the order of nature, would rather lead us to 
doubt the existence of God.? 

Six centuries before our era,a noble thinker, Xeno- 
phanes of Colophon, whose pure mind soared far above 
the base anthropomorphic mythologies of Homer and 
Hesiod, and anticipated some of the highest results of 
the Platonic philosophy, finely said :— 


‘¢ There is one God supreme over all gods, diviner than mortals, 
Whose form is not like unto man’s, and as unlike his nature ; 


But vain mortals imagine that gods like themselves are begotten, 
With human sensations, and yoice, and corporeal members ;* 


So if oxen or lions had hands and could work in man’s fashion, 
And trace out with chisel or brush their conception of Godhead, 
Then would horses depict gods like horses, and oxen like oxen, 
Each kind the Divine with its own form and nature endowing.” ‘ 


He illustrates this profound observation by pointing 
out that the Ethiopians represent their deities as black 
with flat noses, while the Thracians make them bluc- 
eyed with ruddy complexions, and, similarly, the Medes 
and the Persians and Egyptians portray their gods like 


1 «* Nos ex miraculis nec Dei cssentiam nec existentiam, nec provyiden- 
tiam posse intelligere, sed contra hsec longe melius percipi ex fixo atque 
immutabili nature ordine.” Tract. Theolog. Polit. c. vi. § 16, ed. 
Tauchnitz. 

2 1b., vi. § 19. 

> Clement of Alexandria, who quotes the whole of this yassage from 
Xenophanes, makes a separation here from the succeeding lines, by «at 
nddw ; but the sense is evidently continuous, and the fragments are gene- 
rally united. Cf. Clem. Al. Strom., v. 14, § 110. 

“ Els Geds év re Beoion nai dvOpérovet péytotos, 
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themselves.' The Jewish idea of God was equally an- 
thropomorphic ; but their highest conception was cer- 
tainly; that which the least resembled themselves, and 
which ‘described the Almighty as “without variableness 
or shadow of turning,’ and as giving a law to the 
universe which shall not be broken.? 


3. 


Nove of the arguments with which we have yet met 
have succeeded in making miracles in the least degree 
antecedently credible. On the contrary they have been 
based upon mere assumptions incapable of proof and 
devoid of probability. On the other hand there are the 
strongest reasons for affirming that such phenomena are 
antecedently incredible. Dr. Mozley’s attack which we 
discussed in the first part of this chapter, and which of 
course was chiefly based upon Hume's celebrated argu- 
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ment, never seriously grappled the doctrine at all. The 
principle which opposes itself to belief in miracles is very 
simple. Whatever is contradictory to universal and 
invariable experience is antecedently incredible, and as 
that sequence of phenomena which is called the order 
of nature is established by and in accordance with uni- 
versal experience, miracles or alleged violations of that 
order, by whatever name they may be called, or whatever 
definition may be given of their characteristics or object, 
are antecedently incredible. ‘The preponderance of evi- 
dence for the invariability of the order of nature, in fact, 
is so enormous that it is impossible to credit the reality 
of such variations from it, and reason and experience 
concur in attributing the ascription of a miraculous 
character to any actual occurrences which may have been 
witnessed to imperfect observation, mistaken. inference or 
some other of the numerous sources of error. Any allega- 
tion of the interference of a new and supernatural 
agent, upon such an occasion, to account for results, in 
contradiction of the known sequence of cause and effect, 
is excluded by the very same principle, for invariable 
experience being as opposed to the assertion that such 
interference ever takes place as it is to the occurrence of 
miraculous phenomena, the allegation is necessarily dis- 
believed. 

Apologists find it much more convenient to evade the 
simple but effective arguments of Hume than to answer 
them, and where it is possible they dismiss them with a 
snecr, and hasten on to less dangerous ground. For in- 
stance, arecent Hulsean Lecturer, arguing the antecedent 
credibility of the miraculous, makes the following re- 
marks: “Now, as regards the inadequacy of testimony to 
establish a miracle, modern scepticism has not advanced 
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one single step beyond the blank assertion. And it is 
astonishing that this assertion should still be considered 
cogent, when its logical consistency has been shattered 
to pieces by a host of writers as well sceptical as Chris- 
tian (Mill’s Logue, i1., 157—160). For, as the greatest 
of our living logicians has remarked, the supposed recon- 
dite aud dangerous formula of Hume—that it is more 
probable that testimony should be mistaken than that 
miracles should be true—reduces itself to the very 
harmless proposition that anything is incredible which 
is contrary to a complete induction. It is in fact a fla- 
grant petitio princepu, used to support a wholly unphilo- 
sophical assertion.”! It is much more astonishing that 
so able a man as Dr. Farrar could so misunderstand 
Hume’s argument and so misinterpret and mis-state Mr. 
Mill’s remarks upon it. So far from shattering to pieces 
the logical consistency of Hume’s reasoning, Mr. Mill 
substantially confirms it, and pertinently remarks that 
“it speaks ill for the state of philosophical speculation 
on such subjects’’ that so simple and evident a doctrine 
should have been accounted a dangerous heresy. It is, 
in fact, the statement of a truth which should have been 
universally recognized, and would have been so, but for 
its unwelcome and destructive bearing upon popular 
theology. 

Mr. Mill states the evident principle, that—“If an 
alleged fact be in contradiction, not to any number of 
approximate generalizations, but to a completed generali- 
zation grounded on a rigorous induction, it is said to be 
impossible, and is to be disbelieved totally.” Mr. Mill 
continues; ‘ This last principle, simple and evident as it 


1 « The Witness of History to Christ,” Hulsean Lectures, 1870, by 
tho Rey. I’. W. Farrar, M.A., I.B.8., &c., &c., 2nd ed., 1872, p. 26 f. 
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appears, is the doctrine which, on the occasion of an 
attempt to apply it to the question of the credibility 
of miracles, excited so violent a controversy. Hume's 
celebrated doctrine, that nothing is credible which is 
contradictory to experience or at variance with laws of 
nature, 1s merely this very plain and harmless propo- 
sition, that whatever is contradictory to a complete 
induction is incredible.” He then proceeds to meet 
possible objections: “But does not (it may be asked) 
the very statement of the proposition imply a contra- 
diction? An alleged fact according to this theory is 
not to be believed if it contradict a complete induction. 
But it 1s essential to the completeness of an induction 
that it should not contradict any known fact. Is it not, 
then, a petitzo principi to say, that the fact ought to 
be disbelieved because the induction to it is complete ? 
How can we have a right to declare the induction 
complete, while facts, supported by credible evidence, 
present themselves in opposition to it? I answer, we 
have that right whenever the scientific canons of induc- 
tion give it to us; that is, whenever the induction can 
be complete. We have it, for example, in a case of 
causation in which there has been an experimentum 
crucis.” It will be remarked that Dr. Farrar adopts 
Mr. Mill’s phraseology in one of the above questions to 
affirm the reverse of his opinion. Mr. Mill decides that 
the proposition is not a petitio principi; Dr. Farrar 
says, as in continuation of his reference to Mr. Mull, that 
it isa flagrant petitio principi. Mr. Mill procceds to 
prove his statement, and he naturally argues that, if 
observations or experiments have been repeated so often, 
and by so many persons, as to exclude all supposition of 
1 A System of Logic, by John Stuart Mill, 8th ed., 1872, ii. p. 165. 
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error in the observer, a law of nature is established ; and 
so long as this law is received as such, the assertion that 
on any particular occasion the cause A took place and 
yet the effect B did not follow, without any counteract- 
tng cause, must be disbelieved. In fact, as he winds up 
this part of the argument by saying: ‘“‘ We cannot 
admit a proposition as a law of nature, and yet believe a 
fact in real contradiction to it. We must disbelieve the 
alleged fact, or believe that we were mistaken in 
admitting the supposed law.”! Mr. Mill points out, 
however, that, in order that any alleged fact should be 
contradictory to a law of causation, the allegation must 
be not simply that the cause existed without being fol- 
lowed by the effect, but that this happened in the 
absence of any adequate counteracting cause. “Now, 
in the case of an alleged miracle, the assertion is the 
exact opposite of this. Itis, that the effect was defeated, 
not in the absence, but in consequence of a counteracting 
cause, namely, a direct interposition of an act of the will 
of some being who has power over nature ; and in par- 
ticular of a Being, whose will being assumed to have 
endowed all the causes with the powers by which they 
produce their effects, may well be supposed able to 
counteract them.”? <A miracle, then, is no contradiction 
to the law of cause and effect; it 1s merely a new effect 
supposed to be introduced by the introduction of a new 
cause ; “of the adequacy of that cause if present? there 
ean be no doubt ; and the only antecedent improbability 
which can be ascribed to the miracle is the improba- 
bility that any such cause existed.” Mr. Mill then 
continues, resuming his criticism on Hume’s argument: 
1 Mill, Logic, ii. p. 166 f. 2 7b., il. p. 167. 


3 The italics are ours. 
VOL. 1. ad 
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“ All, therefore, which Hume has made out, and this he 
must be considered to have made out, is that (at least 
in the imperfect state of our knowledge of natural 
agencies, which leaves it always possible that some of thie 
physical antecedents may have been hidden from us,) no 
evidence can prove a miracle to any one who did not 
previously believe the existence of a being or beings 
with supernatural power; or who believes himself to 
have full proof that the character of the Being whom he 
recognizes is inconsistent with his having seen fit to 
interfere on the occasion in question.” Mr. Mill pro- 
ceeds to enlarge on this conclusion. “If we do not 
already believe in supernatural agencies, no miracle can 
prove to us their existence. The miracle itself, con- 
sidered merely as an extraordinary fact, may be satis- 
factorily certified by our senses or by testimony ; but 
nothing can ever prove that it is a miracle: there is still 
another possible hypothesis, that of its being the result of 
some unknown natural cause : and this possibility cannot 
be so completely shut out as to leave no alternative but 
that of admitting the existence and intervention of a 
being superior to nature. Those, however, who already 
believe in such a being have two hypotheses to choose 
from, a supernatural, and an unknown natural agency; 
and they have to judge which of the two is the most 
probable in the particular case. In forming this judg- 
ment, an important element of the question will be the 
conformity of the result to the laws of the supposed 
agent; that is, to the character of the Deity as they 
conceive it. But, with the knowledge which we now 
possess of the general uniformity of the course of nature, 
religion, following in the wake of science, has been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the government of the universe as 
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being on the whole carried on by general laws, and not 
by special interpositions, To whoever holds this belief, 
there is a general presumption against any supposition 
of clivine agency not operating through general laws, or, 
in other words, there is an antecedent improbability in 
every miracle, which, in order to outweigh it, requires an 
extraordinary strength of antecedent probability derived 
from the special circumstances of the case.”! Mr. Mill 
rightly considers that it is not more difficult to estimate 
this than in the case of other probabilitics. ‘ We are 
seldom, therefore, without the means (when the circum- 
stances of the case are at all known to us) of judging 
how far it is likely that such a cause should have existed 
at that time and place without manifesting its presence 
by some other marks, and (in the case of an unknown 
cause) without having hitherto manifested its existence in 
any other instance. According as this circumstance, or 
the falsity of the testimony, appears more improbable, 
that is, conflicts with an approximate generalization of a 
higher order, we believe the testimony, or disbelieve it ; 
with a stronger or weaker degree of conviction, accord- 
ing to the preponderance : at least until we have sifted 
the matter further.”? This is precisely Hume's areu- 
ment weakened by the introduction of reservations which 
have no cogency. 

We have wished to avoid interrupting Mr. Mill’s train 
of reasoning by any remarks of our own, and have, 
therefore, deferred till now the following observations 
regarding his criticism on Hume's argument. 

In reducing Hume’s celebrated doctrine to the very 
plain proposition that whatever is contradictory to 
a complete induction is incredible, Mr. Mill in no way 


1 Mill, Logic, ii. p. 168 f. 3 1b., li. p. 169, 
G 2 
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diminishes its potency against miracles ; anc he does not 
call that proposition “harmless” in reference to its 
bearing on miracles, as Dr. Farrar evidently supposes, 
but merely in opposition to the character of a recondite 
and “dangerous heresy” assigned by dismayed theolo- 
gians to so obvious and simple a principle. The pro- 
position, however, whilst it reduces Hume’s doctrine in 
the abstract to more technical terms, does not altogether 
represent his argument. Without asserting that expe- 
rience is an absolutely infallible guide, Hume maintains 
that—* A wise man proportions his belief to the evidence. 
In such conclusions as are founded on an infallible 
experience, he expects the event with the last degree of 
assurance, and regards his past experience as a full proof 
of the future existence of that event. In other cases he 
proceeds with more caution, he weighs the opposite 
experiments: he considers which side is supported by 
the greater number of experiments: to that side he 
inclines with doubt and hesitation ; and when at last he 
fixes his judgment, the evidence exceeds not what we 
properly call probabslety. All probability, then, supposes 
an opposition of experiments and observations, where the 
one side is found to overbalance the other, and to 
produce a degree of evidence proportioned to the 
superiority.” After elaborating this proposition, Hume 
continues: “A miracle is a violation of the laws of 
nature ; and as a firm and unalterable experience has 
established these laws, the proof against a miracle, from 
the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument 
from expericnce can possibly be imagined. Why is it 
more than probable that all men must die; that lead 


1 David Hume, Philosophical Works, Boston and Edinburgh, 1854, iv. 
p. 126, 
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cannot, of itself, remain suspended in the air; that fire 
consumes wood, and is extinguished by water; unless it 
be that these events are found agreeable to the laws of 
nature, and there is required a violation of these laws, 
or, in other words, a miracle, to prevent them ? Nothing 
is esteemed a miracle if it ever happen in the common 
course of nature. It is no miracle that a man seemingly 
in good health should die on a sudden ; because such a 
kind of death, though more unusual than any other, has 
yet been frequently observed to happen. But it is a 
miracle that a dead man should come to life ; because 
that has never been observed in any age or country. 
There must, therefore, be an uniform experience against 
every miraculous event, otherwise the event would not 
merit that appellation. And as an uniform experience 
amounts toa proof, there is here a direct and full proof, 
from the nature of the fact, against the existence of any 
miracle; nor can such a proof be destroyed, or the 
miracle rendered credible, but by an opposite proof 
which is superior. The plain consequence is, (and it is 
a general maxim worthy of our attention), ‘That no 
testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the 
testimony be of such a kind, that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to 
establish: and even in that case there is a mutual 
destruction of arguments, and the superior only gives 
us an assurance suitable to that degree of force which 
remains after deducting the inferior. When any one 
tells me that he saw a dead man restored to life, I 
immediately consider with myself whether it be more 
probable that this person should either deceive or be 
deceived, or that the fact which he relates should really 
have happened. I weigh the one miracle against the 
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other ; and according to the superiority which I discover, 
I pronounce my decision, and always reject the greater 
miracle. If the falsehood of his testimony would be 
more miraculous than the event which he relates, then, 
and not till then, can he pretend to command my belief 
or opinion.”? 

The ground upon which Mr. Mill admits that a 
miracle may not be contradictory to complete induction 
is that it is not an assertion that a certain cause was not 
followed by a certain effect, but an allegation of the 
interference of an adequate counteracting cause. This 
does not, however, by his own showing, remove a 
miracle from the action of Hume’s principle, but simply 
modifies the nature of the antecedent improbability. 
Mr. Mill qualifies his admission regarding the effect of 
the alleged. counteracting cause, by the all-important 
words “if present ;” for, in order to be valid, the reality 
of the alleged counteracting cause must be established, 
which 1s impossible, therefore the allegations fall to the 
ground. No one knows better than Mr. Mill that the 
assertion of a Personal Deity working miracles, upon 
which a miracle is allowed for a moment to come into 
court, cannot be proved, and, therefore, that it cannot 
stand in opposition to complete induction which Hume 
takes as his standard. 

In admitting that Hume has made out, that no evi- 
dence can prove a miracle to any one who docs not 
previously believe in a being of supernatural power 
willing to work miracles, Mr. Mill concedes everything 
to Hume, for his only limitation is based upon a sup- 
position of mere personal belicf in something which 
is not capable of proof, and which belicf, therefore, is not 


1 Hume, Philos, Works, iy. p. 130 ff. 
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more valid than any other purely imaginary hypothesis. 
The belief may seem substantial to the individual enter- 
taining it, but, not being capable of proof, it cannot have 
weight with others, or in any way affect the value of 
evidence in the abstract. ‘That mere individual belief, 
apart from proof, should thus be advanced in limitation 
of a logical principle, seems to us most unwarranted, 
and at the most it can only be received as a state- 
ment of what practically takes place amongst ilogical 
reasoners. 

The assumption of a Personal Deity working mi- 
racles is, in fact, excluded by Hume’s argument, and, 
although Mr. Mill apparently overlooks the fact, Hume 
has not only anticipated but refuted the reasoning which 
is based upon it. In the succecding chapter on a Parti- 
cular Providence and a Future State, he directly disposes 
of such an assumption, but he does so with equal effect 
also in the Essay which we are discussing. Taking an 
imaginary miracle as an illustration, he argues : “ Though 
the being to whom the miracle is ascribed be in this case 
Almighty, it does not, upon that account, become a whit 
more probable ; since it is impossible for us to know the 
attributes or actions of such a Being, otherwise than from 
the experience which we have of his .productions in the 
usual course of nature. This still reduces us to past 
observation, and obliges us to compare the instances 
of the violation of truth in the testimony of men, with 
those of the violation of the laws of nature by miracles, 
in order to judge which of them is most likely and pro- 
bable. As the violations of truth are more common in 
the testimony concerning religious miracles than in that 
concerning any other matter of fact, this must diminish 
very much the authority of the former testimony, and 
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make us form a general resolution never to lend any 
attention to it, with whatever specious pretence it may 
be covered.”! A person who believes anything contra- 
dictory toa complete induction merely on the strength 
of an assumption which is incapable of proof is simply 
credulous, but such an assumption cannot affect the real 
evidence for that thing. 

The argument of Paley against Hume is an illustration 
of the reasoning suggested by Mr. Mill. Paley alleges 
the interposition of a Personal Deity in explanation of 
miracles, but he protests that he does not assume tlic 
attributes of the Deity or the existence of a future state 
in order to prove their reality. ‘That reality,” he 
admits, ‘always must be proved by evidence. We assert 
only that in miracles adduced in support of revelation 
there is not such antecedent improbability as no testi- 
mony can surmount.” His argument culminates in the 
short statement: “In a word, once believe that there is 
a God” (i.e, a Personal God working miracles), ‘ and 
miracles are not incredible.”*? We have already quoted 
Hume’s refutation of this reasoning, and we may at once 
proceed to the final argument by which Paley endeavours 
to overthrow Hume’s doctrine, and upon which he 
mainly rests his case. 

‘* But the short consideration,” he says, “‘ which, inde- 
pendently of every other, convinces me that there is no 
solid foundation in Mr. Hume’s conclusion, is the follow- 
ing: When a theorem is proposed to a mathematician, 
the first thing he does with it is to try it upon a simple 
case, and if it produces a false result, he is sure that there 


1 Hume, Philos. Works, iv. p. 148. 
* Paley. A View of the Evidences of Christianity. Preparatory Con- 
sidorations, 
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must be some mistake in the demonstration. . Now, to 
proceed in this way with what may be called Mr. Hume’s 
theorem. If twelve men, whose probity and good sense 
I had long known, should seriously and circumstantially 
relate to me an account of a miracle wrought before their 
eyes, and in which it was impossible that they should be 
deceived ; if the governor of the country, hearing a 
rumour of this account, should call these men into his 
presence, and offer them a short proposal, either to con- 
fess the imposture or submit to be tied up toa gibbet ; 
if they should refuse with one voice to acknowledge that 
there existed any falschood or imposture in the case ; 
if this threat was communicated to them scparately, 
yet with no different effect ; if it was at last executed ; 
if I myself saw them, one after another, consenting to be 
racked, burned, or strangled, rather than give up the 
truth of their account,—still, if Mr. Hume’s rule be my 
guide, I’am not to believe them. Now I undertake 
to say that there exists not a sceptic in the world 
who would not believe them, or who would defend such 
incredulity.”? 

It is obvious that this reasoning, besides being 
purely hypothetical, is utterly without cogency against 
Hume’s doctrine. In the first place, it,is clear that no 
assertion of any twelve men would be sufficient to over- 
throw a law of nature, which is the result of a complete 
induction, and in order to establish the reality of a 
miracle or the occurrence on one occasion of an unpre- 
cedented effect, from any cause, not in accordance with 
natural law, no smaller amount of evidence would suffice 
than would serve to refute the complete induction. The 
allegation of such an intervening cause as a Personal 

1 Paley, 1. ¢. 
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Deity working miracles is excluded as opposed to a 
complete induction. So long as we maintain the law, 
we are necessarily compelled to reject any cvidence 
which contradicts it. We cannot at the same time 
believe the contradictory evidence, and yet assert the 
truth of the law. The specific allegation, moreover, 1s 
completely prohibited by the Scriptural admission that 
miracles are also performed by other supernatural beings 
in opposition to the Deity. ‘The evidence of the twelve 
men, however, simply amounts to a statement that they 
saw, or fancied that they saw, a certain occurrence in 
contradiction to the law, but that which they actually 
saw was only an external phenomenon, the real nature 
of which is a mere inference, and an inference which, 
from the necessarily isolated position of the miraculous 
phenomenon, is neither supported by other instances 
capable of forming a complete counter induction, nor by 
analogies within the order of nature.! The bare infer- 
ence from an occurrence supposed to have been witnessed 
by twelve men is all that is opposed to the law of nature, 
which is based upon a complete induction, and it 1s, 
therefore, incredible. 

If we proceed to examine Paley’s “simple case” a 
little more closely, however, we find that not only 1s it 
utterly inadmissible as a hypothesis, but that as an illus- 
tration of the case of Gospel miracles it is completely 
devoid of relevancy and argumentative force. The only 
point which gives a momentary value to the supposed 
instance is the condition attached to the account of the 
miracle related by the twelve men, that not only was it 
wrought before their eyes, but that it was one “in which 
it was impossible that they should be deceived.” Now 


' Cf. Afill, System of Logic, ii. p. 166 f. 
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this qualification of infallibility on the part of the twelve 
Witnesses is as incredible as the miracle which they are 
supposed to attest. The existence of twelve men in- 
capable of error or mistake is ag opposed to experience 
ax the hypothesis of a miracle in which it 1s impossible 
fur the twelve men to be deceived is contradictury to 
reason. The exclusion of all error in the observation of 
the actual occurrence and its antecedents and conse- 
quences, whose united sum constitutes the miracle, is an 
assumption which deprives the argument of all potency. 
It cannot be entertained. On the other hand, the 
moment the possibility of error is admitted, the reasoning 
breaks down, for the probability of error on the part of 
the observers, cither as regards the external phenomena, 
or the inferences drawn from them, being so infinitely 
greater than the probability of mistake in the complete 
induction, we must unquestionably hold by the law and 
reject the testimony of the twelve men. 

It need scarcely be said that the assertion of lability 
to error on the part of the observers by no means in- 
volves any insinuation of wilful “ falsehood or imposture 
in the case.” It is quite intelligible that twelve men 
might witness an occurrence which might seem to them 
and others miraculous,—but which was susceptible of 
a perfectly natural explanation,—and truthfully relate 
what they believed to have seen, and that they might, 
therefore, refuse “with one voice to acknowledge that 
there existed any falsehood or imposture in the case,” 
even although the alternative might be death on a gibbet. 
This, however, would in no way affect the character 
of the actual occurrence. It would not convert a natural, 
though by them inexplicable, phenomenon into a miracle. 
Their constancy in adhering to the account they had 
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given would merely bear upon the truth of their own 
statements, and the fact of secing them “one after 
another consenting to be racked, burned, or strangled, 
rather than give up the truth of their account,” would 
not in the least justify our believing in a miracle. Even 
martyrdom cannot transform imaginations into facts. 
The truth of a narrative is no guarantee for the cor- 
rectness of an inference. It seems almost incredible that 
arguments like these should for so many years have been 
tolerated in the text-book of a University. 

As regards the applicability of Paley’s illustration to 
the Gospel miracles, the failure of his analogy is com- 
plete. We shall presently see the condition of the 
people amongst whom these miracles are supposed to 
have occurred, and that, so far from the nature of the 
phenomena, and the character of the witnesses, support- 
ing the inference that it was impossible that the observers 
could have been deceived, there is every reason for con- 
cluding with certainty that their ignorance of natural 
laws, their proneness to superstition, their love of the 
marvellous, and their extreme religious excitement, 
rendered them peculiarly liable to incorrectness in the 
observation of the phenomena, and to error in the 
inferences drawn from them. We shall hkewise sce 
that we have no serious and circumstantial accounts 
of those miracles from eyc-witnesses of whose probity 
and good sense we have any knowledge, but that, on 
the contrary, the narratives of them which we possess 
were composed by unknown persons, who were not cyc- 
Witnesses at all, but wrote very long after the events 
related, and in that mythic period “in which reality 
melted into fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed 
on the province of history.” The proposition: “That 
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there is satisfactory evidence that many, professing to be 
original witnesses of the Christian miracles, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts which they 
delivered, and solely in consequence of their belief of 
these accounts ; and that they also submitted, from the 
same motives, to new rules of conduct,” 1s made by 
Paley the argument of the first nine chapters of his 
work, as the converse of the proposition, that similar 
attestation of other miracles cannot be produced, is of 
the following two. This shows the importance which 
he attaches to the point; but, notwithstanding, even if 
he could substantiate this statement, the cause of miracles 
would not be one whit advanced. 

We have freely quoted these arguments in order to 
illustrate the real position of miracles ; and no one who 
has seriously considered the matter can doubt the 
necessity for very extraordinary evidence, even to render 
the report of such phenomena worthy of a moment’s 
attention. The argument for miracles, however, has 
hitherto proceeded upon the merest assumption, and, as 
we shall further sce, the utmost that they can do who 
support miracles, under the fatal disadvantage of being 
contradictory to uniform experience, is to refer to the 
alleged contemporaneous nature of the evidence for their 
occurrence, and to the character of the supposed wit- 
nesses, Mr. Mill has ably shown the serious misappre- 
hension of so many writers against Hume’s “ Essay on 
Miracles,” which has led them to what he calls “the 
extraordinary conclusion, that nothing supported by 
credible testimony ought ever to be disbelieved.”? In 
regard to historical facts, not contradictory to all 

1 Mill, Logic, ii. pp. 173, 175. 
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experience, simple and impartial testimony may be suffi- 
cient to warrant belief, but even such qualitics as these 
can go but avery small way towards establishing the 
reality of an occurrence which 1s opposed to completo 
induction.! It is admitted that the evidence requisite to 
establish the reality of a supernatural Divine Revelation 
of doctrines beyond human reason, and comprising in its 
very essence such stupendous miracles as the Incarna- 
tion, Resurrection, and Ascension, must be miraculous, 
The evidence for the miraculous evidence, which is 
scarcely less astounding than the contents of the Revela- 
tion itself, must, logically, be miraculous also, for it is 
not a whit more easy to prove the reality of an evi- 
dential miracle than of a dogmatic miracle. It is evi- 
dent that the resurrection of Lazarus, for instance, is as 
contradictory to complete induction as the resurrection 
of Jesus. Both the Supernatural Religion, therefore, 
‘and its supernatural evidence labour under the fatal dis- 
ability of being anteccdently incredible. 


1 Cf. Mill, Logic, ii. p. 168. 
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THE AGE OF MIRACLES, 


LET us now, however, proceed to examine the evidence 
for the reality of miracles, and to inquire whether they 
are supported by such an amount of testimony as can in 
any degree outweigh the reasons which, anteccdently, 
seem to render them incredible. It is undeniable that 
belief in the miraculous has gradually been dispelled, 
and that, as a general rule, the only miracles which are 
now maintained are limited to brief and distant periods 
of time. Faith in their reality, once so comprehensive, 
does not, except amongst a certain class, extend beyond 
the miracles of the New Testament and a few of those 
of the Old,' and the countless myriads of ecclesiastical 


1 Dr. Irons, a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, in his work ‘‘On Miracles and 
Prophecy,” lays down the rule that we are not bound to believe in any 
miracle narrated in the Old Testament which has not been confirmed by 
the direct reference to it of Jesus. By this means he quiotly gets rid of 
the difficulties involved in such miracles, for instance, as the sun and 
moon standing still at the order of Joshua, and that of Balaam, p. 30 ff. 
The whole argument of Dr. Irons is an amazing one. In the ‘ Bible 
and its Interpreters,” he abandons altogether the popular theory that the 
Bible and the doctrines supposed to be derived from it can be established 
by literary evidence; and after thus cutting away all solid ground, ho 
attempts to stand upon nothing, in the shape of the vague feeling that 
the records are supernatural. His admissions as to the insufficiency of 
tho ovidence are creditable to his honesty 4s ascholay, but bis conclusion 
is simply lame and impotent. (Dr. Irons repudiates the insinuation— 
none was made in the preceding note, which is reprinted without altera- 
tion,—that his book is ‘‘of the nature of an admission to which his 
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and other miracles, for centuries devoutly and implicitly 
believed, are now commonly repudiated, and have sunk 
into discredit and contempt. The question is inevitably 
suggested how so much can be abandoned and the rem- 
nant still be upheld. 

As an essential part of our inquiry into the value of 
the evidence for miracles, we must endeavour to ascertain 
whether those who are said to have witnessed the sup- 
posed miraculous occurrences were either competent to 
appreciate them aright, or likely to report them without 
exaggeration. For this purpose, we must consider what 
was known of the order of nature in the age in which 
miracles are said to have taken place, and what was the 
intellectual character of the people amongst whom they 
are reported to have been performed. Nothing is more 
rare, even amongst intelligent and cultivated men, than 
accuracy of observation and correctness of report, even 
in matters of sufficient importance to attract vivid.atten- 
tion, and in which there is no special interest uncon- 
sciously to bias the observer. It will scarcely be denied, 
however, that in persons of fervid imagination, and with 
a strong natural love of the marvellous, whose minds are 
not only unrestrained by specific knowledge, but pre- 
disposed by superstition towards false conclusions, the 
probability of inaccuracy and exaggeration is enormously 


candour was reluctantly driven,” and explains that ‘‘it is a vindication 
of the only possible grounds on which Revelation could rest,” for ‘‘ the 
only ‘ Revelation’ he can ever imagine is that which has possessed tho 
mind and conscience of the advanced portion of our race these 1800 years 
—the Church of the Saints of all Christendom.” The admission to which 
we refer, whether willingly or unwillingly, is, nevertheless, fully made, 
and after showing Revelation to be totally unsupported by anything 
worthy of the name of evidence, he affirms the Religion and the Book to 
be Supernatural because he feele—Dr. Irons generally italicizes the word 
as the main prop of his theory—that they are so. No one who does not 
feel as he does receives much help from the theory of Dr. Irons.) 
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increased. If we add to this such a disturbing element 
as religious excitement, inaccuracy, exaggeration, and 
extravagance are certain to occur. The effect of even 
one of these influences, religious feeling, in warping the 
judgment, is admitted by one of the most uncompro- 
mising supporters of miracles. “It is doubtless the 
tendency of religious minds,” says Dr. Newman, “ to 
imagine mysteries and wonders where there are none; 
and much more, where causes of awe really exist, will 
they unintentionally mis-state, exaggerate, and embellish, 
when they set themselves to relate what they have wit- 
nessed or have heard ;” and he adds: ‘and further, the 
imagination, as is well known, is a fruitful cause of 
apparent miracles.”' We need not offer any evidence 
that the miracles which we have to examine were wit- 
nessed and reported by persons exposed to the effects of 
the strongest possible religious feeling and excitement, 
and our attention may, therefore, be more freely directed 
to the inquiry how far this influence was modified by 
other circumstances. Did the Jews at the time of Jesus 
possess such calmness of judgment and sobriety of 
imagination as to inspire us with any confidence in 
accounts of marvellous occurrences, unwitnessed except 
by them, and limited to their time, which contradict 
all knowledge and all experience? Were their minds 
sufficiently enlightened and free from superstition to 
warrant our attaching weight to their report of events of 
such an astounding nature? and were they themselves 
sufficiently impressed with the exceptional character of 


1 J. H. Newman, Two Essays on Scripture Miracles and on Ecclesias- 
tical, 1870, p. 171. This passage occurs in a reply to the argument 
against admitting Ecclesiastical Miracles as a whole, or against admitting 
certain of them, that certain others are rejected on all hands as fictitious 
or pretended. 

VOL. I. H 
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any apparent supernatural and miraculous interference 
with the order of nature ? : = 

Let an English historian and divine, who will be 
acknowledged as no prejudiced witness, bear testimony 
upon some of these points. ‘“‘ Nor is it less important,” 
says the late Dean Milman, “throughout the early 
history of Christianity, to scize the spirit of the times. 
Events which appear to us so extraordinary, that we 
can scarcely conceive that they should either fail in 
exciting a powerful sensation, or ever be oblite- 
rated from the popular remembrance, in their own 
day might pass off as of little more than ordinary 
occurrence. During the whole life of Christ, and 
the early propagation of the religion, it must be borne 
in mind that they took place in an age, and among 
a people, which superstition had made so familiar 
with what were supposed to be preternatural events, 
that wonders awakened no emotion, or were specdily 
superseded by some new demand on the ever-ready 
belicf. The Jews of that period not only believed 
that the Supreme Being had the power of controlling 
the course of nature, but that the same influence was 
possessed by multitudes of subordinate spirits, both good 
and evil. Where the pious Christian of the present day 
would behold the direct agency of the Almighty, the 
Jews would invariably have interposed an angel as the 
author or ministerial agent in the wonderful transaction. 
Where the Christian moralist would condemn the fierce 
passion, the ungovernable lust, or the inhuman temper, 
the Jew discerned the workings of diabolical posscs- 
sion. Scarcely a malady was endured, or crime com- 
mitted, but it was traced to the operation of one of 
these myriad demons, who watched every opportunity 
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of exercising their malice in the sufferings and the sins 
of men.”! 

Another English divine, of certainly not less orthodoxy, 
but of much greater knowledge of Hebrew literature, 
bears similar testimony regarding the Jewish nation at 
the same period. ‘Not to be more tedious, therefore, 
in this matter,” (regarding the Bath Kol, a Jewish super- 
stition,) “let two things only be observed: I. That the 
nation, under the second Temple, was given to magical 
arts beyond measure ; and, II. That it was given to an 
easiness of believing all manner of delusions beyond 
measure.” ? And in another place: “It is a disputable 
case, Whether the Jewish nation were more mad with 
superstition in matters of religion, or with superstition in 
curious arts :—I. There was not a people upon earth that 
studied or attributed more to dreams than they. II. 
There was hardly any people in the whole world that more 
used, or were more fond of, amulets, charms, mutterings, 
exorcisms, and all kinds of enchantments. We might here 
produce innumerable instances.” * We shall presently see 
that these statements are far from being exaggerated. 

No reader of the Old Testament can fail to have been 
struck by the singularly credulous fickleness of the Jewish 
mind. Although claiming the title of the specially 
selected people of Jehovah, the Israclites exhibited a 
constant and inveterate tendency to forsake his service 
for the worship of other gods. The mighty “signs and 
wonders” which God is represented as incessantly work- 


1 History of Christianity, by H. H. Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Murray, 1867, i. p. 84 f. 
2 John Lightfoot, D.D., Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. Ilorm 
Hebraicse et Talmudic, Works (cd. Pitman), xi. p. 81, cf. p. 170. 
31b,, xi. p. 299 f. Of. Schoettgen, Horeo Hebraicm et Talmudicn, 
1738, p. 474. 
KD 
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ing on their behalf, and in their sight, had apparently no 
effect upon them. The miraculous even then had, as it 
would seem, already lost all novelty, and ceased, accord- 
ing to the records, to excite more than mere passing 
astonishment. The leaders and prophets of Israel had a 
perpetual struggle to restrain the people from “ following 
after” heathen deities, and whilst the burden of the 
Prophets is one grand denunciation of the idolatry into 
which the nation was incessantly falling, the verdict of 
the historical books upon the several kings and rulers 
of Israel proves how common it was, and how rare 
even the nominal service of Jehovah. At the best 
the mind of the Jewish nation only after long and slow 
progression, attained the idea of a perfect monotheism, 
but added to the belief in Jehovah the recognition of a 
host of other gods, over whom it merely gave him 
supremacy.’ This 1s apparent even in the first command- 
ment: “Thou shalt have no other gods before me;” 
and the necessity for such a law received its illustration 
from a people who are represented as actually wor- 
shipping the golden calf, made for them by the com- 
plaisant Aaron, during the very time that the great 
Decalogue was being written on the Mount by his col- 
league Moses.” It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that, at a later period, and throughout patristic days, the 
gods of the Greeks and other heathen nations were so 
far gently treated, that, although repudiated as Deities, 

1 This is unconsciously expressed throughout the Bible in such pas- 
sages as Deuter. x. 17—‘‘For the Lord your God is God of gods, and 
Lord of lords, a great God, a mighty and a terrible,” &c. Cf. Joshua 
xxii. 22, Deut. xi. 28, xi. 2 ff., Ps. lxxxix. 6, 7, and a host of othcr 
passagos. 

2 An admirable inquiry into the religion of the Jewish nation is to be 


found in Dr. A. Kuenen’s very able work, ‘‘De Godsdienst van Israél,”’ 
Haarlem. Eerste deel, 1869 ; tweede deel, 1870. 
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they were recognized as Demons. In the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, where “idols” are spoken 
of in the Hebrew, the word is sometimes translated 
‘“demons ;” as, for instance, Psalm xevi. 5 is rendered : 
“For all the gods of the nations are demons.”! The 
national superstition betrays itself in this and many other 
passages of this version, which so well represented the 
views of the first ages of the Church that the Fathers 
regarded it as miraculous. Irenzeus relates how Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, brought seventy of the elders of the 
Jews together to Alexandria in order to translate the 
Iicbrew Scriptures into Greek, but fearing that they 
might agree amongst themselves to conceal the real 
meaning of the Hebrew, he separated them, and com- 
manded each to make a translation. When the seventy 
translations of the Bible were completed and compared, 
it was found that, by the inspiration of God, the very 
same words and the very same names from beginning to 
end had been used by them all.? The same superstition 
is quite as clearly expressed in the New Testament. The 
Apostle Paul, for instance, speaking of things sacrificed 
to idols, says: “ But (I say) that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons, and not to 
God ; and I would not that ye should be partakers with 


1 "Ore mavres of Beol trav ebvav Saipdna (Ps. xcv. 5, Sept.). Thisis not to be 
wondered at, when in so many other passages the Israelites are repre- 
sented in the Hebrew as sacrificing to Devila when they worshipped other 
gods: cf. Levit. xvii. 7; Deut. xxxul. 17; Ps. cvi. (Sept. cv.) 37. In 
Isaiah Ixy. 11, the words translated in the English version ‘‘that pre- 
pare a table for that troop” are referred to demons in the Septuagint : 
nat érowud(ovres t@ Sapovip tpare{ay. In Ps. xcvii. 7, the word translated 
‘* gods’ in the English version becomes dyyeAos avrov in the Sept. (xcvi. 7). 

2 Ireneus, Ady. Heer. iii. 21, § 2, 3. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., ed. Burton, 
Oxon. vy. 8, cf. Philo Judeus, De Vita Mosis, lib. ii. §§ 5, 6, 7. The 
author of the Hortatory Address to the Greeks gives the same account as 
Ireneus, with additional details. Cohort. ad Gravcos, § 13. 
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demons. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the 
cup of demons; ye cannot partake of the Lord’s table, 
and of the table of demons.” ? 

The apocryphal Book of Tobit affords some illustration 
of the opinions of the more enlightened Jews during the 
last century before the commencement of the Christian 
era.?_ The angel Raphael prescribes, as an infallible 
means of driving a demon out of man or woman 80 
effectually that it should never more come back, fumi- 
gation with the heart and liver of a fish? By this 
exorcism the demon Asmodeus, who from love of Sara, 
the daughter of Raguel, has strangled seven husbands 
who attempted to marry her,‘ is overcome, and flies into 
“the uttermost parts of Egypt,” where the angel binds 
him5® The belicf in demons, and in the necessity of 
exorcism, is so complete that the author sees no incon- 
gruity in describing the angel Raphael, who has been 
sent, in answer to prayer, specially to help him, as in- 
structing Tobias to adopt such means of subjecting 
demons. Raphael is described in this book as the angel 
of healing,® the office generally assigned to him by the 
Fathers. He is also represented as saying of himself 
that he is one of the seven holy angels which present the 
prayers of the saints to God.’ 


1 1 Cor. x. 20: ddd’ dre A Gvovar ra €bvn, Satpoviars Kai ov Be@ Ovoveww* ov 
Odeo 8€ dpas xowwvors trav Sapoviov yiverOar. 21. ob duvacbe mornptoy Kupiou 
miveww kal rrornpioy Saipovioy' ov duvacbe tpame {ns Kupiov peréxew Kai Tpame(ns 
Satpovioy. 

2 There is much discussion as to the date of this book. It is variously 
ascribed to periods ranging from two centuries B.C., and even earlier, to 
one century after Christ. Cf. Bertholdé, Einl. A. und N. Bundes, 1816, 
Vi. p. 2498 f.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, 1869, vii. p. 59 f. ; Davidson, Introd. 
O. T., 1863, iii. p. 371 f.; Eichhorn, Einl. Apocr. Schr. A. T., p. 408, 
Anm.i.; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Isr., 1864, iv. p. 269 ff.; Fabrictus, 
Liber Tobis, &c., p. 4; De Wette, Einl. A. T. 7te Ausg. § 311, p. 412. 

2 Tobit, vi. 7. 4 Jb, iii. Tf; vie ld. © 7b, viii, 2f. © 7b., i. 17. 

7 Jb., xii. 15. Origen also states that the archangel Michacl pro- 
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There are many curious particulars regarding angels 
and demons in the Book of Enoch.’ This work, which 
is quoted by the author of the Epistle of Jude,? and by 
some of the Fathers, as inspired Scripture, was supposed 
by Tertullian to have survived the universal deluge, or 
to have been afterwards transmitted by means of Noah, 
the great-grandson of the author Enoch. It may be 
assigned to about a century before Christ, but additions 
were male to the text, and more especially to its angel- 
ology, extending probably to after the commencement 
of our era® It undoubtedly represents views popularly 
prevailing about the epoch in which we are interested. 
The author not only relates the fall of the angels through 
love for the daughters of men, but gives the names of 
twenty-one of them and of their leaders; of whom 
Jequn was he who seduced the holy angels, and Ashbeél 
it was who gave them cvil counsel and corrupted them.® 
A third, Gadreél,’? was he who seduced Eve. He also 
taught to the children of men the use and manufacture 
of all murderous weapons, of coats of mail, shields, 


sents the prayors of the saints to God. Hom. xiv. in Num., Opp. ii. 
p. 323. 

1 Dillmann, Das Buch Hencch ; Fabricius, Cod. Vet. Test., i. p. 179 ff. 

2 v.14 f. 

5 Cf. Fubricius, Cod. Vet. Tost., i. p. 160 ff. 

4 Tertullian, De Cultu fem., i. 3. 

® Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, 18053, p. x. ff., xliii. ff.; Hwald, Ueber 
d. ath. Buch Henoch, 1854, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr., iv. p. 451 ff. ; Gfrérer, 
Das Jahbrh. des Heils, 1838, 1. p. 93 ff. ; EHilgenfeld, Die jiid. Apokalyptik, 
1857, p. 93 ff.; Hoffmann, Zeitschr. deutsch. Morgenland. Gesellach. 
1852, vi. p. 87; Késtlin, Theol. Jahrb. 1856, pp. 240—279, 370—386; 
Liicke, Einl, Offenb. Johannos, 2te Anfl. p. 142f.; IWeisse, Die Evangelien- 
frage, 1856, p. 215 ff. 

® Cap. lxix. 1. ff, cf vi. 

7 In the extract preserved by George Syncellus in his Chronography 
(p. 11), the angel who taught tho use of weapons of war, &c., is callod 
Azz} or Azalzel. 
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swords, and of all the implements of death. Another 
evil angel, named Pénémué, taught them many mysteries 
of wisdom. He instructed men in the art of writing 
with paper (xa@ptys) and ink, by means of which, the 
author remarks, many fall into sin even to the present 
day. Kaodej4, another evil angel, taught the human 
race all the wicked practices of spirits and demons,' and 
also magic and exorcism.? The offspring of the fallen 
angels and of the daughters of men were giants, whose 
- height was 3000 ella;? of these are the demons working 
evil upon earth.‘ Azazel taught men various arts: the 
making of bracelets and ornaments; the use of cosmetics, 
the way to beautify the eyebrows; precious stones, and 
all dye-stuffs and metals; whilst other wicked angels 
instructed them in all kinds of pernicious knowledge.® 
The elements and all the phenomena of nature are con- 
trolled and produced by the agency of angels. Uriel is 
the angel of thunder and earthquakes; Raphael, of the 
spirits of men ; Raguel is the angel who executes ven- 
geance on the world and the stars; Michael is set over 
the best of mankind, 7.e., over the people of Isracl ;° 
Saraqdel, over the souls of the children of men, who are 
misled by the spirits of sin; and Gabriel is over 
serpents and over Paradise, and over the Cherubim.’ 
Enoch is shown the mystery of all the operations of 
nature, and the action of the elements, and he describes 
the spirits which guide them, and control the thunder 
and lightning and the winds ; the spirit of the seas, who 
curbs them with his might, or tosses them fourth and 
scatters them through the mountains of the earth; the 


1 Enoch, c. lxix. 2c. Vil. 

3c. vn. 2. One MS. has 300. Dilimann, p. 3, c*. ¢. ix. xv. 

‘ c. xv., cf. Gfrérer, Das Jahrh. des Heils, i. p. 380 f. 

5 ¢, Vill © cf. Daniel x. 13, 21; xii. 1. 7c. XX, 
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spirit of hoar frost, and the spirit of hail, and the spirit 
of snow. There are, in fact, special spirits set over every 
phenomenon of nature—frost, thaw, mist, rain, light, and 
so on.’ The heavens and the earth are filled with spirits. 
Raphael is the angel set over all the diseases and wounds 
of mankind, Gabriel over all powers, and Fanuel over 
the penitence and the hope of those who inherit eternal 
life? The decree for the destruction of the human race 
goes forth from the presence of the Lord, because men 
know all the mysteries of the angels, all the evil works 
of Satan, and all the secret might and power of those 
who practise the art of magic, and the power of conjuring, 
and such arts? The stars are represented as animated 
beings.‘ Enoch sees seven stars bound together in space 
like great mountains, and flaming as with fire ; and he 
inquires of the angel who leads him, on account of what 
sin they are so bound? Uriel informs him that they are 
stars which have transgressed the commands of the 
Highest God, and they are thus bound until ten thousand 
worlds, the number of the days of their transgression, 
shall be accomplished. The belief that sun, moon, and 
stars were living entities possessed of souls was generally 
held by the Jews at the beginning of our era, along with 
Greek philosophers, and we shall presently see it ex- 
pressed by the Fathers. Philo Judzeus considers the 
stars spiritual beings full of virtue and perfection,® and 
that to them is granted lordship over other heavenly 
bodies, not absolute, but as viccroys under the Supreme 


' Enoch, c. lx. 12 ff., cf. xli. xxxiv. 

2c. xl., 9 f., cf. xxxix. 3c. lxv. 6 ff. 

* Cf. Hilyenfeld, Die jiid. Apok., p. 108, Anm. 2; G/rérer, Das Jabrh. 
des Heils, i. p. 362 f., cf. p. 394 f., p. 406. 

§ oc. xxi., cf. xvin. 13 f. 

* De Mundo opiticio, § 48; De Gigantibus, § 2, cf. De Somniis, i. 
§4f., § 22. 
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Being.' We find a similar view regarding the nature 
of the stars expressed in the Apocalypse,? and it con- 
stantly appears in the Talmud and Targums.? An angel 
of the sun and moon is described in the Ascensio 
Isaize.* 

We are able to obtain a full and minute conception of 
the belicf regarding angels and demons and their influ- 
ence over cosmical phenomena, as well as of other super- 
stitions current amongst the Jews at the time of Jesus, 
from the Talmud, Targums, and other Rabbinical sources. 
We cannot, however, do more, here, than merely glance 
at these voluminous materials. The angels are perfectly 
pure spirits, without sin, and not visible to mortal eyes. 
When they come down to earth on any mission, they are 
clad in light and veiled in air. If, however, they remain 
longer than seven days on earth, they become so clogged 
with the earthly matter in which they have been 
immersed that they cannot again ascend to the upper 
heavens. Their multitude is mnumerable,’ and new 
angels are every day created, who in succession praise 


1 De Monarchia, i. § 1. 2 Roy. i. 20, iii. 1, iv. 5, ix. 1, &e. 

> Targum Hieros. Deut. ii. 25, Gen. i. 16; Tract. Beracoth, 32, 1; 
Chollin, 60, 2; Schefuoth, 9, 1. Pirke Elieser, vi., cf. Eisenmenger, Ent- 
decktes Judenthum, 1700, i. p. 811 f.; ii. p. 384 f. Gfrérer, Das Jahrh. 
d. Heils, i. p. 362 f., p. 394 ff 

‘c. iv. 18. This work referred to by Origen (Ep. ad Africanum)}, 
Epiphanius (Heer. xl. 2, lxvii. 3), Jerome (in Esaiv, Ixiv. 4), and others 
(cf. Fabricius, Cod. Vet. Test., i. p. 1086 ff.), as AvaBarixdy ‘Haaiov, is 
dated variously from the middle of the Ist to the beginning of the 3rd 
century. The work, long lost, was discovered and published by Lawrence, 
in 1819. 

® Lightfoot, Horea Heb. et. Talm., Works, xi., Dedication ; Schoettyen, 
Horse Hebr. et Talm. Preefatio; Gfrérer, Das Jabrh. d. Heils, i. p. 5 ff. ; 
Bretschneider, Hist. Dogm. Ausl. des N. T., 1806, p. 110 ff., 141 ff. 

® Sohar, Genesis, p. 124, p. 266; Pirke Elieser, xlvi.; Hisenmenger 
Entd. Jud. ii. p. 387 f.; Gfrérer, Das Jahrh. d. Heils, i. p. 356. 

7 Hieros. Targ. Exod., xii. 12, xxxiii. 23; Deut. xxxiv. 5, &c., &e. 
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God and make way for others.'!. The expression, “ host 
of heaven,” is a common one in the Old Testament, and 
the idea was developed into a heavenly army. The first 
Gospel represents Jesus as speaking of “ more than 
twelve legions of angels.”? Every angel has onc par- 
ticular duty to perform, and no more; thus of the three 
angels who appeared to Abraham, one was sent to 
announce that Sarah should have a son, the second to 
rescue Lot, and the third to destroy Sodom and 
Gomorrah? The angels serve God in the administra- 
tion of the universe, and to special angels are assigned 
the different parts of nature. “There is not a thing in 
the world, not even:a little herb, over which there is 
not an angel sct, and everything happens according to 
the command of these appointed angels.”* It will be 
remembered that the agency of angels is frequently 
introduced in the Old Testament, and still more so in 
the Septuagint version, by alterations of the text. One 
notable case of such agency may be referred to, where 
the pestilence which is scent to punish David for num- 
bering the people is said to be caused by an angel, whom 
David even sees. The Lord is represented as repenting 
of the evil, when the angel was stretching forth his hand 
against Jerusalem, and bidding him stay his hand after 
the angel had destroyed seventy thousand men by the 
pestilence.® This theory of disease has prevailed until 
comparatively recent times. The names of many of the 
supcrintending angels are given, as, for instance : Jehuel 


1 Chagigah Bab., p. 14, 1, 2; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 371 ff. 

2 Matt. xxvi. 53. ’ 

3 Hicros. Targ. Genes. xvii. 2; Gfrérer, ib. i. p. 363 f. 

4 Jalkut Chadasch, p. 147, 3; Lisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 376 ff.; Gfrorer 
ib. i. p. 369. 

&’ 2 Sam. xxiv. 15 f. 
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is set over fire, Michacl over water, Jechiel over wild 
beasts, and Anpicl over birds. Over cattle Harel is 
appointed, and Samniel over created things moving in 
the waters, and over the face of the earth ; Messannahel 
over reptiles, Deliel over fish. Ruchiel is set over the 
winds, Gabriel over thunder and also over fire, and over 
the ripening of fruit, Nuriel over hail, Maktunel over 
rocks, Alpiel over fruit-bearing trees, Saroel over those 
which do not bear fruit, and Sandalfon over the human 
race; and under each of these there are subordinate 
angels.' It was believed that there were two angels of 
Death, one for those who died out of the land of Isracl, 
who was an evil angel, called Samaél (and at other times 
Satan, Asmodeus, &c.), and the other, who presided over 
the dead of the land of Israel, the holy angel Gabriel ; 
and under these there was a host of evil spirits and 
angels.2 The Jews were unanimous in asserting that 
angels superintend the various operations of nature, 
although there is some difference in the names assigned 
to these angels. The Sohar on Numbers states that 
“Michael, Gabriel, Nuriel, Raphael are set over the 
four elements, water, fire, air, earth.”* We shall pre- 
sently see how general this belief regarding angels was 
amongst the Fathers, but it is also expressed in the New 
Testament. In the Apocalypse there appears an angel 


! Berith Minucha, p. 37, 1; cf. Tract. Pesachim, p. 118, 1,2; San- 
hodrin, 95, 2; Etsenmenger, 1b. ii. p. 378 ff.; Gfrérer, 1b. i. p. 369. The 
Targum upon | Kings, xix. 11, 12, reads: ‘‘A host of the angels of 
the wind, a host of the angels of commotion, a host of the angels of 
fire; and after the host of the angels of fire, the voice of the silent 
singers.” Lightfoot, Horw Heb. et Talm. Works, xii. p. 35. 

* Bava Mezia, 36, 1; Succah, 53, 1; Bava Bathra, 16, 1; Etsenmenger, 
tb. i, p. 821 f., p. 854 ff. ; Lightfoot, 1b. xii. p. 428, p. 507 f. ; Schoctigen, 
Horee Heb. et Talm., p. 935. 

* Gfrorer, th. i. p. 369. 4p. 417; Gfrorer, ib. i. p. 370. 
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who has power over fire,’ and in another place four 
angels have power to hurt the earth and the ser? The 
angels were likewise the in&3tructors of men, and com- 
municated knowledge to the Patriarchs. The angel 
Gabriel taught Joseph the seventy languages of the 
earth. It appears, however, that there was one lan- 
guage—the Syriac—which the angels do not understand, 
and for this reason men were not permitted to pray for 
things needful, in that tongue‘ Angels are appointed 
as princes over the seventy nations of the world; 
but the Jews consider the angels set over Gentile nations 
merely demons.> The Septuagint translation of Deuter- 
onomy xxxii. 8 introduces the statement into the Old 
Testament. Instead of the Most [igh, when he divided 
to the nations their inheritance, setting the bounds of the 
people “according to the number of the children of 
Israel,” the passage becomes, “according to the number 
of the angels of God” (xara dpifpov dyyédwy Oeod). 
The number of the nations was fixed at seventy, the 
number of the souls who went down into Eeypt.® The 
Jerusalem Targum on Genesis x1. 7, 8, reads as follows: 
“God spake to the seventy angels which stand before 
him : Come, let us go down and confound their language 
that they may not understand each other. And the 
Word of the Lord appeared there (at Babel), with the 
seventy angels, according to the seventy nations, and 





1c. xiv. 18. 2 ¢. vii. 2, cf. ix. 11, xix. 17. 

> Tract. Sotah, 33, 1; Gfréser, 1b. 1. p. 366 ff; Kisimmencer, tb. ii. p. 
365, p. 374 f. 

* Beracoth, c. 2; Bab. Schabbath, 12, 2; Sctah, 83, 1; Lightfoot, 1b, 
xi. p. 22; Eisenmenger, ib. i. p. 675 f.; ii. p. 392 f. 

§ EKisenmenger, tb. i. p. 805 ff., p. 816 ff. 

6 Cen. xlvi. 27, Exod. i. 5, Deut. x. 22. Seventy disciples were there- 
fore chosen to preach the Gospel, Luke x.1f. Ofcourse we need not 
here speak of the import of this number. 
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each had the laneuage of the people which was allotted 
to him, and the record of the writing in his hand, and 
scattered the nations from thence over the whole earth, 
in seventy languages, so that the one did not understand 
what the other said.”'! Michael was the angel of the 
people of Israel,? and he is always set in the highest 
place amongst the angels, and often called the High 
Priest of Heaven.? It was believed that the angels of 
the nations fought in heaven when their allotted peoples 
made war on earth. We see an allusion to this in the 
Book of Daniel,* and in the Apocalypse there is “war 
in heaven; Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon ; and the dragon fought, and his angels.”5 The 
Jews of the time of Jesus not only held that there were 
angels set over the nations, but also that each individual 
had a guardian angel.® This belief appears in several 
places in the New Testament. For instance, Jesus is 
represented as saying of the children: “ For I say unto 
you that their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.”? Again, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, when Peter is delivered from prison by an 
angel, and comes to the house of his friend, they will 
not believe the maid who had opened the gate and seen 
him, but say: ‘f It is his angel” (0 ayyedos avrov éorw).® 
The passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews will likewise 
be remembered, where it is said of the angels: ‘“ Are they 
not all ministering spirits sent forth for ministry on 

1 Cf. Pirke Elieser, xxiy.; Gfrérer, ib. i. p. 370 f. ; Eisenmenger, tb. i. 
p. 810. 2 Cf. Daniel, x. 21. 

3 Bab. Menachoth, 110, 1; Beracoth, 4, 2; Sohar, Genos., fol. 17, col. 
66; Thosaphtah Chollin, ii. 6; Jalkut Rubeni, 80, 1, 92, 4 ; Sevachim, 
62,1; Gfrérer, tb. i. p. 371 f.; Schoettgen, tb. p. 1219 ff. 

‘ x. 10 ff., and more especially verse 13. ® 6, xii. 7. 


* Hieros, Targ. Genes. xxxiii. 10, xlvyili. 16. 7 Matt. xviii. 10. 
© Acts xii. 15. . 
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account of them who shall be heirs of salvation.” 
There was at the same time a singular belicf that when 
any person went into the private closet, the guardian 
angel remained at the door till he came out again, and 
in the Talmud a prayer is given for strength and help 
under the circumstances, and that the guardian angel 
may wait while the person is there. The reason why 
the angel does not enter is that such places are haunted 
by demons.? 

The belief in demons at the time of Jesus was equally 
emphatic and comprehensive, and we need scarcely men- 
tion that the New Testament is full of references to them. 
They are in the air, on earth, in the bodics of men and 
animals, and even at the bottom of the sca. They are 
the offspring of the fallen angels who loved the daughters 
of men.’ They have wings like the angels, and can fly 
from one end of heaven to another; they obtain a 
knowledge of the future, like the angels, by listening 
behind the veil of the Temple of God in Heaven.® 
Their number is infinite. The earth is so full of them 
that if man had power to sec he could not exist, on 
account of them; there are more demons than men, and 
they are about as close as the earth thrown up out of a 
newly-made grave.’ It is stated that each man has 


1 Heb. i. 14. 

2 Hieros. Beracoth, ix. 5; Bab. Beracoth, 60, 1; Gittin, 70, 1; Eisen- 
menger, ib, ii. p. 449 f.; Gfrérer, ib. i. p. 374 f.; BMotse Schwab, Traitdé 
des Berakhoth, 1871, p. 169. 

3 Passing over the synoptic Gospels, in which references to demons 
abound, cf. 1 Cor. x. 20, 21; James 1. 19; 1 Tim. iy. 1; Eph. ii. 2, 
cf. iv. 12; Roy. ix. 20, xvi. 14, xvi. 2. 

4 Kisenmenger, tb. 11. p. 437 f. 

6 Tb. i. p. 380 f. 

6 Bab. Chagigah, 16, 1; Schoetégen, ib. p. 1049; Lisenmenger, ib. ii. 
p. 415. 

7 Beracoth, 6,1; Sohar, Genes. p. 171; ib. Numbers, p. 291; Lisen- 
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10,000 demons at his right hand, and 1,000 on his left, 
and the passage continues: ‘The crush on the Sabbath 
in the Synagogue arises from them, also the dresses of 
the Rabbins become so soon old and torn through their 
rubbing ; in like manner they cause the tottering of the 
fect. He who wishes to discover these spirits must take 
sifted ashes and strew them about his bed, and in the 
morning he will perceive their footprints upon them like a 
cock’s tread. If any one wish to see them, he must take 
the afterbirth of a black cat, which has been littered by a 
first-born black cat, whose mother was also a first-birth, 
burn and reduce it to powder, and put some of it in 
his eyes, and he will see them.” Sometimes demons 
assume the form of a goat. Evil spirits fly chiefly 
during the darkness, for they are children of night.? 
For this reason the Talmud states that men are forbidden 
to greet any one by night, lest it might be a devil, 
or to go out alone even by day, but much more by night, 
into solitary places. It was hkewise forbidden for any 
man to sleep alone in a house, because any one so doing 
would be seized by the she-devil Lilith, and die. 
Further, no man should drink water by night on 
account of the demon Schafrin, the angel of blindness,® 
menger, 1b. ii. p. 446, p. 461 f.; Moise Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, 
1871, p. 239. 

1 Bab. Beracoth, 6, 1. In the Tract. Gittin (68, 2) of the Talmud, 
Asmodeus is represented as coming to Solomon’s wives by night, with 
slippers on to conceal his cock’s feet. Eisenmenger, 1b. i. p. 356, p. 
424 f. ; ii. p. 445; Gfrorer, ib. 1. pp. 407, 409; Dfvise Schwab, Traité des 
Berakhoth, 1871, p. 239 f. 

3 Sohar, Exod., f. 67, col. 267; Schoettgen, ¢b. p. 316; cf. Ephes. vi. 12. 

3 Sanhedrin, 44, 1; Megillah, 3, 1; Gfrorer, ib. i. p. 408; Hisenmenger, 
<b. il. p. 452. 

4 Sohar, Genes. 387 ; Lisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 451 f. 

§ Schabbath, 151, 2. 


® Pesachim, 112, 1; Avoda Sarah, 12, 2; Eisenmenger, 1b. i. p. 426 f.; 
ii, p. 452. 
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An evil spirit descended on any one going into a cemetery 
by night.'. A necromancer is defined as one who fasts 
and lodges at night amongst tombs in order that the 
evil spirit may come upon him.? Demons, however, 
take more especial delight in foul and offensive places, 
and an evil spirit inhabits every private closet in the 
world.* Demons haunt deserted places, ruins, graves, 
and certain kinds of trees.‘ We find indications of 
these superstitions throughout the Gospels. The pos- 
sessed are represented as dwelling among the tombs, and 
being driven by the unclean spirits into the wilderness, 
and the demons can find no rest in clean _places.® 
Demons also frequented springs and fountains.6 The 
episode of the angel who was said to descend at certain 
seasons and trouble the water of the pool of Bethesda, 
so that he who first stepped in was cured of whatever 
disease he had, may be mentioned here in passing, although 
the passage is not found in some of the older MSS. of the 
fourth Gospel,’ and it is argued by some that it is a later 
interpolation. There were demons who hurt those who 
did not wash their hands before meat. “ Shibta is an evil 
spirit which sits upon men’s hands in the night; 
and if any touch his food with unwashen hands, that 
spirit sits upon that food, and there is danger from it.” ® 

1 Chagigah, 3, 2; Trumoth, 40, 2; Bava Bathra, 100, 2; Bab. San- 
hedrin, 65, 2; Lightfoot, ib. xi. pp. 160, 170, xii. pp. 134, 349; G@/rorer, 
4b. 1. p. 408. 

? Bab. Sanhedrin, 65, 2; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 170, xii. p. 134 f. 

? Bab. Schabbath, 67, 1; Bab. Beracoth, 62, 1; EHisenmenger, tb. il. p. 
449 f.; Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, p. 495 f. 

* Bab. Beracoth, 3, 1; Pesachim, iii. 2; Targ. Hieros. Deut. xxx. 10; 
Schwab, +b. p. 227. ; 

® Matt. viii. 28, xii. 43; Mark y. 3, 5; Luke viii. 27, 29, xi. 24 f, 

* Vajicra Rabba, § 24; Lightfoot, 1b. xii. p. 282. 

7 John y. 3,4. The authenticity is fully discussed, vol. ii. p. 421 f. 


® Bab. Taanith, 20, 2; Sohar, Bereschith; Lightfoot, id, xi. p. 215, 
VOL. I. 1 
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The demon Asmodeus is frequently called the king of 
the devils,’ and it was believed that he tempted people 
to apostatize; he it was who enticed Noah into his 
drunkenness, xnd led Solomon into sin.? He is repre- 
sented as alternately ascending to study in the School of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and descending to study in the 
school of the earth.* The injury of the human race 
in every possible way was believed to be the chief de- 
light of evil spirits. The Talmud and other Rabbinical 
writings are full of references to demoniacal possession, 
but we need not enter into details upon this point, as the 
New Testament itsclf presents sufficient evidence regard- 
ing it. Not only one evil spirit could enter into a body, 
but many took possession of the same individual. There 
are many instances mentioned in the Gospels, such as 
Mary Magdalene, “out of whom went seven demons” 
(Saydva érra),* and the man whose name was 
Legion, because “many demons” (datpdvia arodAa) were 
entered into him. Demons likewise entered into the 
bodies of animals, and in the narrative to which we have 
Just referred, the demons, on being expelled from the man, 
request that they may be allowed to enter into the herd of 
swine, which being permitted, “the demons went out of 


| Gittin, 68, 1. 2 Lightfoot, ib. xii. p. 111. 

> Gittin, 68, 1; Hisenmenger, ib. i. p. 351. Schoetigen, tb. p. 1233, § iv. 
Schoettgen gives minute details from the Talmud, &c., regarding the 
‘* Academia Celestis,’’ its constitution, and the questions discussed in it, 
pp. 1230—1236. The representation of Satan, in the book of Job, will 
not be forgotten. 

4 Luke yii. 2; cf. Mark xyi. 9. 

§ Luke vin. 30 ff. The name Legion does not only express a great 
number, but to the word was attached the idea of an unclean company, 
for a Legion passing from placo to place and entering a house rendered it 
‘“unclean.’ Tho reason was: ‘‘ For there is no legion which hath not 
some carcaphclion”’ (capaxedadn), that is to say, tho skin of the head 
pulled off from a dead person, and used for enchantments. Cf. Chollin, 
123, 1 ;-Light/oot, 1b. xi. p. 394. 
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the man into the swine, and the herd ran violently down 
the cliff into the lake, and were drowned,”' the evil 
spirits, as usual, taking pleasure only in the destruction 
and injury of man and beast. Besides “ possession,” 
all the diseases of men and animals were ascribed to 
the action of the devil and of demons.” In the Gos- 
pels, for instance, the woman with a spirit of infirmity, 
who was bowed together and could not lift herself up, 
is described as “bound by Satan,” although the case was 
not one of demoniacal possession.* 

As might he expected from the universality of the 
belief in demons and their influence over the human 
race, the Jews at the time of Jesus occupied themselves 
much with the means of conjuring them. ‘There 
was hardly any people in the whole world,” we have 
already heard from a great Hebrew scholar, “that more 
used, or were more fond of, amulets, charms, mutterings, 
exorcisms, and all kinds of enchantments.”* Schoettgen 
bears similar testimony: ‘“Ceeterum judeos magicis 
artibus admodum deditos esse, notissimum est.”> All 
competent scholars are agreed upon this point, and the 
Talmud and Rabbinical writings are full of it. The 
exceeding prevalence of such arts alone proves the 
existence of the grossest ignorance and superstition. 


1 Luke vii. 33. 

2 Bab. Joma, 83, 2; Bab. Gittin, 67, 2; Hieros. Schabbath, 14, 3 ; 
Mischna, Gittin, vii. 1; Gemara, 67, 2; Sohar, Genes. 42; G/rérer, tb. 
i, p. 411 f.; Eisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 454; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 237, f., 
xii. p. 134 f. Shibta, whom we have already mot with, was said to take 
hold of the necks of infants, and to dry up and contract their nerves. 
Aruch, in Shibta; Lightfoot, ib, xi. p. 237. 

3 Luke xiii, 11 ff; cf. Mark ix. 25; Matt. xii, 22, ix. 32; Luke 
x1, 14, 

* Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 208. 

6 Hore Hobr. et Tal. p. 474; cf. Mdzard, Avoda Sarah, i. pp, 311— 
356; Gfrérer, ib. 1. p. 143, 
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There are elaborate rules in the Talmud with regard to 
dreams, both as to how they are to be obtained and how 
interpreted.'! Fasts were enjoined in order to secure 
good dreams, and these fasts were not only observed by 
the ignorant, but also by the principal Rabbins, and they 
were permitted even on the Sabbath, which was unlawful 
in other cases? Indeed, the interpretation of dreams 
became a public profession.* It would be impossible 
within our limits to convey an adequate idea of the 
general superstition prevalent amongst the Jews regard- 
ing things and actions lucky and unlucky, or the minute 
particulars in regard to every common act prescribed for 
safety against demons and evil influences of all kinds. 
Nothing was considered indifferent or too trifling, and 
the danger from the most trivial movements or omissions 
to which men were supposed to be exposed from the 
malignity of evil spirits was believed to be great.‘ 
Amulets, consisting of roots, or pieces of paper with 
charms written upon them, were hung round the neck 
of the sick, and considered efficacious for their cure. 
Charms, mutterings, and spells were commonly said over 
wounds, against unlucky meetings, to make people sleep, 
to heal diseases, and to avert enchantments.® The 
Talmud gives forms of enchantments against mad dogs, 
for instance, against the demon of blindness, and the 
like, as well as formule for averting the evil eye, and 


1 Bab. Beracoth, 56 ff.; Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, p. 457 ff. 

? Bab. Schabbath, 11,1; Beracoth, 14,1; Lightfoot, 1b. xi. p. 299 f. 
p. 163. 

* Bab. Beracoth, 55, 2, 66,1; Maasar Sheni, 52, 2, 3; Lightfoot, ib. 
x1. p. 300; Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, p. 457 ff. 

* See, for instance, Bab. Beracoth, 51,1; Schwad, Traité des Berakhoth, 
p. 433 f. 

* Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301 f. 
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mutterings over diseases! So common was the practice 
of sorcery and magic that the Talmud enjoins “that 
the senior who is chosen into the Council ought to be 
skilled in the arts of astrologers, jugglers, diviners, 
sorcerers, &c., that he may be able to judge of those 
who are guilty of the same.” ? Numerous cases are re- 
corded of persons destroyed by means of sorcery.? The 
Jewish women were particularly addicted to sorcery, and 
indeed the Talmud declares that they had generally 
fallen into it. The New Testament bears abundant 
testimony to the prevalence of magic and exorcism at 
the time at which its books were written. In the 
Gospels, Jesus is represented as arguing with the Phari- 
sees, who accuse him of casting out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils. “If I by Beelzebul cast out 
the demons (ra Saycrea) by whom do your sons cast 
them out? Therefore let them be your judges.” 5 

The thoroughness and universality of the Jewish 
popular belief in demons and evil spirits and in the 
power of magic is exhibited in the ascription to Solomon, 
the monarch in whom the greatness and glory of the 
nation attained its culminating point, of the character 
of a powerful magician. The most ctiectual forms of 
invocation and exorcism, and the most potent spells of 
magic, were said to have been composed hy him, and 
thus the grossest superstition of the nation acquired the 
sanction of their wisest king. Rabbinical writings are 


1 See references, Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301; Bab. Beracoth, 57, 2, &e. ; 
Schwab, ib. p. 302, p. 456 f., &e. Kc. 

2 Liyhtfoot, ib. xi. p. 301, 

? Hieros. Schab., 14, 3; Sanhedr., 18, 3; Lightfoot, 1b. xi. p. 301 f. 

‘ Hieros. Sanhedr., 23,3; Bab. Sanhedr., 44,2; Bab. Beracoth, 53, 1; 
Lightfoot, ib. x1. p. 302; Gfrérer, ib. i. p. 418; Schwab, tb. p. 444. 

* Matt. xii. 27; cf. Take xi. 19, ix. 49; Mark ix. 38; Acts xix. 13 ff 
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never weary of enlarging upon the magical power and 
knowledge of Solomon. He was represented as not only 
king of the whole earth, but also as reigning over devils 
and evil spirits, and having the power of expelling them 
from the bodies of men and animals, and also of deliver- 
ing people to them.’ It was indeed believed that the 
two demons Asa and Asael taught Solomon all wisdom 
and all arts.? The Talmud relates many instances of 
his power over evil spirits, and amongst others how he 
made them assist in building the Temple. Solomon 
desired to have the help of the worm Schamir in pre- 
paring the stones for the sacred building, and he 
conjured up a devil and a she-devil to inform him where 
Schamir was to be found. They referred him to 
Asmodeus, whom the King craftily captured, and by 
whom he was informed that Schamir is under the juris- 
diction of the Prince of the Seas, and Asmodeus further 
told him how he might be secured. By his means 
the Temple was built, but, from the moment it was 
destroyed, Schamir for ever disappeared.? It was like- 
wise believed that one of the Chambers of the second 
Temple was built by a magician called Parvah, by 
means of magic* The Talmud narrates many stories 
of miracles performed by various Rabbins.® 

The Jewish historian, Josephus, informs us that, amongst 


1 Gittin, 68, 1, 2; Succah, 53, 1; Eisenmenger, ib. i. pp. 355, 358; ii. 
pp. 416, 440; Lightfoot, tb, xii. p. 428. 

2 Kisenmenger, ib. i. p. 361 f. 

* Gittin, 68, 1, 2; Sotah, 48, 2; Lisenmenger, tb. i. p. 350 ff.; G/frérer, 
thi.p. 414 f.; Buctorf, Lexic. Talmud, p. 2455. Moses is also said to 
have made use of Schamir. Fabricius, Cod. Vet. Tost., ii. p. 119. 

* Gloss on Middoth, cap. 5, hal. 3; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301. 

* Bava Mezia, 59, 1, 2; Bab. Beracoth, 33, 34, 54, 1; Hieros. Sanhedr., 
25, 4; Bab. Taanith, 24; Juchas., 20,1; 56, 2; Light/vot, ib. xi. p. 301 f. ; 
Kisenmenger, th. 1. 14£; Schwad, tb. p. 358 ff, p. 448 f. 
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other gifts, God bestowed upon King Solomon know- 
ledge of the way to expel demons, an art which is useful 
and salutary for mankind. He composed incantations 
by which diseases are cured, and he left behind him 
forms of exorcism by which demons may be so effectually 
expelled that they never return, a method of cure, 
Josephus adds, which is of great efficacy to his own 
day. He himself had seen a countryman of his own, 
named Eliezer, release people possessed of devils in the 
presence of the Emperor Vespasian and his sons, and 
of his army. He put a ring containing one of the roots 
prescribed by Solomon to the nose of the demoniac, and 
drew the demon out by his nostrils, and, in the name of 
Solomon, and reciting one of his incantations, he adjured 
it to return no more. In order to demonstrate to the 
spectators that he had the power to cast out devils, 
Eliezer was accustomed to set a vessel full of water a 
little way off, and he commanded the demon as he left 
the body of the man to overturn it, by which means, 
says Josephus, the skill and wisdom of Solomon were 
made very manifest.! Jewish Rabbins gencrally were 
known as powerful exorcisers, practising the art according 
to the formule of their great monarch. Justin Martyr 
reproaches his Jewish opponent, Tryphon, with the fact 
that his countrymen use the same art as the Gentiles, 
and exorcise with fumigations and charms (xarddecpor), 
and he shows the common belief in demoniacal influence 
when he asserts that, while Jewish exorcists cannot 
overcome demons by such means, or even by exorcising 
them in the name of their Kings, Prophets, or Patriarchs, 
though he admits that they might do so if they adjured 
them in the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 


I Antiq., Vill. 2, § a. 
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Jacob, yct Christians at once subdued demons by 
exorcising them in the name of the Son of God.’ The 
Jew and the Christian were quite agreed that demons 
were to be exorcised, and merely differed as to the 
formula of exorcism. Josephus gives an account of a 
root potent against evil spirits. It is called Baaras, and 
is flame-coloured, and in the evening sends out flashes 
like lightning. It is certain death to touch it, except 
‘under peculiar conditions. One mode of securing it is 
to dig down till the smaller part of the root is exposed, 
and then to attach the root to a dog’s tail. When the 
dog tries to follow its master from the place, and pulls 
violently, the root is plucked up, and may then be safely 
handled, but the dog instantly dies, as the man would 
have done had he plucked it up himself. When the root 
is brought to sick people, it at once expels demons.’ 
According to Josephus, demons are the spirits of the 
wicked dead ; they enter into the bodies of the living, 
who die, unless succour be speedily obtained* This 
theory, however, was not general, demons being com- 
monly considered the offspring of the fallen angels and 
of the daughters of men. 

The Jewish historian gives a serious account of the 
preternatural portents which warned the Jews of the 
approaching fall of Jerusalem, and he laments the 
infatuation of the people, who disregarded, these Divine 
denunciations, A star in the shape of a sword, and 
also a comet, stood over the doomed city for the 
space of a whole year. Then, at the feast of un- 
leavened bread, before the rebellion of the Jews which 
preceded the war, at the ninth hour of the mght a 


1 Dial. c. Tryph., 85; cf. Apol., ii. 6; Acts xix. 13 ff. 
* De Bello Jud., yii. 6, § 3, 3 Jh, yi. 6, § & 
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great light shone round the altar and the Temple, 
so that for half an hour it seemed as though it were 
brilliant daylight. At the same festival other super- 
natural warnings were given. A heifer, as she was 
led by the high-priest to be sacrificed, brought forth 
a lamb in the Temple ; moreover, the eastern gate of the 
inner court of the Temple, which was of brass, and so 
ponderous that twenty men had much difficulty in 
closing it, and which was fastened by heavy bolts 
descending deep into the solid stone floor, was seen to 
open of its own accord, about the sixth hour of the 
night. The ignorant considered some of these events 
good omens, but the priests interpreted them as portents 
of evil. Another prodigious phenomenon occurred, 
which Josephus supposes would be considered incredible 
were it not reported by those who saw it, and were the 
subsequent events not of sufficient importance to merit 
such portents: before sunset, chariots and troops of 
suldiers in armour were seen among the clouds, moving 
about, and surrounding cities. And further, at the feast 
of Pentecost, as the priests were entering the inner court 
of the Temple to perform their sacred duties, they felt 
an earthquake, and heard a great noise, and then the 
sound as of a great multitude saying: “Let us remove 
hence.” ? There is not a shadow of doubt in the mind 
of Josephus as to the reality of any of these wonders. 

If we turn to patristic literature, we find, everywhere, 
the same superstitions and the same theories of angelic 
agency and demoniacal interference in cosmical phe- 
nomena. According to Justin Martyr, after God had 
made the world and duly regulated the elements and 
the rotation of the seasons, he committed man and all 


1 De Bello Jud., yi. 5, § 3. 
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things under heaven to the care of angels. Some of these 
angels, however, proved unworthy of this charge, and, 
led away by love of the daughters of men, begat children, 
who are the demons who have corrupted the human race, 
partly by magical writings (81a payxov ypadov) and 
partly by fears and punishments, and who have intro- 
duced wars, murders, and other evils amongst them, 
which are ignorantly ascribed by poets to God himself.' 
He considers that demoniacs are possessed and tortured 
by the souls of the wicked dead,? and he represents evil 
spirits as watching to scize the soul at death? The 
food of the angels is manna.* The angels, says Clement 
of Alexandria, serve God in the administration of earthly 
affairs.® The host of angels and of gods (Oe@v) is 
placed under subjection to the Logos.® Presiding angels 
are distributed over nations and cities, and perhaps are 
also deputed to individuals,’ and it is by their agency, 
either visible or invisible, that God gives all good 
things. He accuses the Grecks of plagiarizing ‘their 
miracles from the Bible, and he argues that if certain 
powers do move the winds and distribute showers, they 
are agents subject to God.® Clement affirms that the 
Son gave philosophy to the Greeks by means of the 
inferior angels,!° and argues that it is absurd to attribute 
it to the devil." Theophilus of Antioch, on the other 
hand, says that the Greek poets were inspired by 
demons." Athenagoras states, as one of the principal 


! Apol., ii, 5; ef. Apol., i. 5, 14. 2 Apol., i. 18. 


3 Dial. c. Tryph., 103. 4 Dial., 57, cf. 131. 

> Stromata, vil. 1, § 3. 6 Strom., vil. 2, § 5. 

’ Strom., vii. 2, § 6, vi. 17, § 187. 8 Strom., vi. 17, § 161. 
° Strom., vi., 3, § 30. # Strom., vil. 2, § 6. 


" Strom., vi. 17, § 159. 
* Ad Autolycum, ii. 8. Thoophilus sees the punishment of the serpent 
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points of belief among Christians, that a multitude of 
angels and ministers are distributed and appointed by 
the Logos to occupy themselves about the elements, and 
the heavens, and the universe and the things in it, and 
the regulating of the whole.' For it is the duty of the 
angels to exercise providence over all that God has 
created ; so that God may have the universal care of the 
whole, but the several parts he ministered to by the 
angels appointed over them. There is freedom of will 
umongst the angels as among human beings, and some 
of the angels abused their trust, and fell through love of 
the daughters of men, of whom were begotten those who 
are called Giants? These angels who have fallen from 
heaven busy themselves about the air and the earth ; and 
the souls of the Giants,* which are the demons that roam 
about the world, work evil according to their respective 
natures. There are powers which exercise dominion 
over matter, and by means of it, and more especially 
one, who is opposed to God. This Prince of matter 
exerts authority and control in opposition to the good 
designed by God. Demons are greedy for sacrificial 
odours and the blood of the victims, which they lick ; 
and they influence the multitude to idolatry by inspiring 
thoughts and visions which seem to come from idols and 
statues. According to Tatian, God made everything 
which is good, but the wickedness of demons perverts 


in the repulsive way in which he crawls on his belly and eats the dust. 
This and the pains of women in childbirth are proofs of the truth of the 
account of tho fall in Genesis. Ad Autol., i. 23. 

1 Legatio pro Christ., x.; cf. xxiv. * Logatio pro Christ., xxiv. 

3 It is said in tho Clementine Recognitions that the giants were born in 
the ninth generation of the human race, and that their bones aro still 
preserved in some places; i. 29, Cf. Clement, Hom., vil. 15. 

* Leg. p. Christ., xxy. § 1b., xxly., XXY. 

* Ib., XXV1., XXVIi, 
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the productions of nature for bad purposes, and the evil 
in these is due to demons and not to God.! None of the 
demons have bodies; they are spiritual, like fire or air, 
and can only be seen by those in whom the Spirit of 
God dwells. They attack men by means of lower forms 
of matter, and come to them whenever they are diseased, 
and sometimes they cause disorders of the body, but 
when they are struck by the power of the word of God, 
they flee in terror, and the sick person is_healed.? 
Various kinds of roots, and the relations of bones and 
sincws, are the material elements through which demons 
work Some of those who are called gods by the 
Greeks, but are in reality demons, possess the bodies of 
certain men, and then by publicly leaving them they 
destroy the disease they themselves had created, and the 
sick are restored to health.‘ Demons, says Cyprian of 
Carthage, lurk under consecrated statues, and inspire 
false oracles, and control the lots and omens.5 They 
enter into human bodies and feign various maladies in 
order to induce men to offer sacrifices for their recovery 
that they may gorge themselves with the fumes, and 
then they heal them. They are really the authors of the 
miracles attributed to heathen deities.® 

. Tertullian enters into minute details regarding angels 
and demons. Demons are the offspring of the fallen 
angels, and their work is the destruction of the human 
race. They inflict diseases and other painful calamities 
upon our bodies, and lead astray our souls. From their 


1 Orat. ad Groecos, 12. 

2 7b., 16. 3 7b., 17. 

4 Ib., 18; cf. Tertullian, Apol., § 22; Origen, Contra Cels., vili. 31 f. 

° Cf. Tertullian, De Spectaculis, § 12, 18; Clem. Recog. iv. 19 ff. 

* Cyprian, De Idol. Vanitate, § 7; cf. Minutius Felix, Octavius, § 27; 
Tertullian, Apol., 22; Husehius, Prep. Eyang., vii. 16. 
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wonderful subtleness and tenuity they find their way 
into both parts of our composition. Their spirituality 
enables them to do much harm to men, for being in- 
visible and impalpable they appear rather in their effects 
than in their action. They blight the apples and the 
grain while in the flower, as hy some mysterious poison 
in the breeze, and kill them in the bud, or nip them 
before they are ripe, as though in some inexpressible way 
the tainted air poured forth its pestilential breath. In 
the same way demons and angels breathe into the soul 
and excite its corruptions, and especially mislead men by 
inducing them to sacrifice to false deities in order that 
they may thus obtain their peculiar food of fumes of 
flesh and blood. very spirit, whether angel or demon, 
has wings ; therefore they are everywhere in a moment. 
The whole world is but one place to them, and all that 
takes place anywhere they can know and report with 
equal facility. Their swiftness is believed to be divine 
because their substance is unknown, and thus they seek 
to be considered the authors of effects which they merely 
report, as, indeed, they sometimes are of the evil, but 
never of the good. ‘They gather intimations of the 
future from hearing the Prophets read aloud, and set 
themselves up as rivals of the true God by stealing His 
divinations, ‘rom inhabiting the air, and from their 
proximity to the stars and commerce with the clouds, 
they know the preparation of celestial phenomena, and 
promise beforehand the rains which they already feel 
coming. They are very kind in reference to the cure of 
diseases, Tertullian ironically says, for they first make 
people ill, and then, by way of performing a miracle, they 
prescribe remedies either novel or contrary to common 
experience, and then, removing the cause, they are 
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believed to have healed the sick.' If any one possessed 
by a demon be brought before a tribunal, Tertullian 
affirms that the evil spirit, when ordered by a Christian, 
will at once confess that he is a demon.? The fallen 
angels were the discoverers of astrology and magic.’ 
Unclean spirits hover over waters in imitation of the 
brooding (gestatio) of the Holy Spirit in the begin- 
ning, as, for instance, over dark fountains and solitary 
streams, and cisterns in baths and dwelling-houses, and 
similar places, which are said to carry one off (rapere), 
that is to say, by the force of the evil spirit.* The fallen 
angels disclosed to the world unknown material sub- 
stances, and various arts, such as metallurgy, the proper- 
ties of herbs, incantations, and interpretation of the 
stars; and to women specially they revealed all the 
secrets of personal adornment. There is scarcely any 
man who is not attended by a demon; and it is well 
known that untimely and violent deaths, which are 
attributed to accidents, are really caused by demons.® 
Those who go to theatres may become specially accessible 
to demons. There is the instance, the Lord is witness 
(domino teste), of the woman who went to a theatre 
and came back possessed by a demon; and, on being 
cast out, the evil spirit replied that he had a nght to act 
as he did, having found her within his limits. There 
was another case, also well known, of a woman who, at 
night, after having been to a theatre, had a vision of a 


1 Tertullian, Apologeticus, § 22; cf. 23, ad Scapulam, § 2. 

2 Apol., § 23. 

2 De Idolatria, §9; De Cultu Fem., i. § 2. 

4 De Baptismo, § 5. 

§ De Cultu Fem., 1. § 2, 10. Cf. Commodianus, Instat., § 3; Zuc- 
tantiua, Instit. Div., 11. 16; Clem. Hom., yiii. 14. 

6 De Anima, § 57. 
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winding sheet (dintewm), and heard the name of the 
tragedian whom she had seen mentioned with repro- 
bation and, five days after, the woman was dead.! 
Origen attributes augury and divination through animals 
to demons. In his opinion certain demons, offspring of 
the Titans or Giants, who haunt the grosser parts of 
bodies and the unclean places of the earth, and who, 
from not having earthly bodies, have some power of 
divining the future, occupy themselves with this. They 
secretly enter the bodies of the more brutal and savage 
animals, and foree them to make flights or indications of 
divination to lead men away from God. They have a 
special leaning to birds and serpents, and even to foxes 
and wolves, because the demons act better through 
these in consequence of an apparent analogy in 
wickedness between them.? It is for this reason that 
Moses, who had either been taught by God what was 
similar in the nature of animals and their kindred 
demons, or had discovered it himself, prohibited as 
unclean the particular birds and animals most used for 
divination. Therefore each kind of demon seems to 
have an affinity with a certain kind of animal. They 
are so wicked that demons even assume the bodies of 
weasels to foretell the future? They feed on the blood 
and odour of the victims sacrificed im idol temples.‘ 
The spirits of the wicked dead wander about sepul- 
chres and sometimes for ages haunt particular houses, 
and other places.® The prayers of Christians drive 
demons out of men, and from places where they have 


1 De Spectaculis, § 26. 

2 Contra Cels., iv. 92; cf. yi. 11. 

3 7b., iv. 93; cf. iii. 29, 35, 36, v. 5; Burnabas, Epist., x.; Clemens 
Al., Poodag., u. 10. 4 Contra Cels., vil. 35, cf. 5, viii. 61, ef. 60. 

6 Jb., yu. 6. 
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taken up their abode, and even sometimes from the 
bodies of animals, which are frequently injured by 
them.' In reply to a statement of Celsus that we 
cannot eat bread or fruit, or drink wine or even water 
without eating and drinking with demons, and that the 
very air we breathe is received from demons, and that, 
consequently, we cannot inhale without receiving air 
from the demons who are set over the air,? Origen 
maintains, on the contrary, that the angels of God, and 
not demons, have the superintendence of such natural 
phenomena, and have been appointed to communicate 
all these blessings. Not demons, but angels, have been 
set over the fruits of the earth, and over the birth of 
animals, and over all things necessary for our race. 
Scripture forbids the eating of things strangled because 
the blood is still in them, and blood, and more especially 
the fumes of it, is said to be the food of demons. If 
we ate strangled animals, we might have demons feeding 
with us,* but in Origen’s opinion a man only eats and 
drinks with demons when he eats the flesh of idol sacri- 
fices, and drinks the wie poured out in honour of 
demons.’ Jerome states the common belief that the 
air is filled with demons. Chrysostom says that angels 
are everywhere in the atmosphere.’ 

Not content, however, with peopling earth and air 
with angels and demons, the Fathers also shared the 
opinion common to Jews® and heathen philosophers, that 
the heavenly bodics were animated beings. After fully 
discussing the question, with much reference to Scripture, 


1 Contra Cels., vii. 67. 2 7b., viii. 28, 31. 
3 Jb., vil. 57, 31, f. 1 7b., yi. 30, 
’ 7b., viii. 31, cf. 57. © Hieron. Epist. ad Ephes., iii. 6. 


7 In Ascens. J. C. § Cf. Philo, De Somniis, i, § 22, 
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Origen determines that sun, moon, and stars are living 
and rational beings, illuminated with the light of know- 
ledge by the wisdom which is the reflection (aravyaopa) 
of eternal light. They have free will, and as it would 
appear from a passage in Job (xxv. 5) they are not only 
liable to sin, but actually not pure from the uncleanness 
of it. Origen is careful to explain that this has not 
reference merely to their physical part, but to the 
spiritual ; and he proceeds to discuss whether their souls 
came into existence at the same time with their bodics 
or existed previously, and whether, at the end of the 
world, they will be released from their bodies or will 
cease from giving light to the world. He argues that 
they are rational beings because their motions could not 
take place without a soul. “ As the stars move with so 
much order and method,” he says, “ that under no circum- 
stances whatever does their course seem to be disturbed, 
is it not the extreme of absurdity to suppose that so 
much order, so much observance of discipline and 
method could be demanded from or fulfilled by irra- 
tional beings?”' They possess life and reason, he 
decides, and he proves from Scripture that their souls 
were given to them not at the creation of their bodily 
substance, but like those of men implanted strictly from 
without, after they were made.? They are “subject to 
vanity ” with the rest of the creatures, and “ wait for the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” * Ongen is persuaded 


1 <¢ Stellss vero cum tanto ordine ac tanta ratione moveantur, utin nullo 
prorsus cursus earum aliquando visus sit impeditus, quomodo non est 
ultra omnem stoliditatem tantum ordinem tantamque discipline ac rationis 
observantiam dicere ab irrationalibus oxigi vel expleri?’’ De Principiis, 
1. 7, §3; cf. Contra Cels., v. 10, 11. 

* De Principiis, i. 7, § 4. 

3 1b., i. 7, § 5; cf. ili. 5, § 4. Origen applies to sun, moon, and stars, 
the wish of Paul, Phil. i. 23. Zatian likewise ascribes spirituality to 
stars, plants, and waters, but although one and the same with the soul 
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that sun, moon, and stars pray to the Supreme Being 
through His only begotten Son.' To return to angels, 
however, Origen states that the angels are not only of 
various orders of rank, but have apportioned to them 
specific offices and duties. To Raphael, for instance, is 
assigned the task of curing and healing; to Gabriel the 
management of wars; to Michael the duty of receiving 
the prayers and the supplications of men. Angels are 
set over the different churches, and have charge even of 
the least of their members. These offices were assigned 
to the angels by God agreeably to the qualities displayed 
by each.? Elsewhere, Origen explains that it is neces- 
sary for this world that there should be angels set over 
beasts and over terrestrial operations, and also angels 
presiding over the birth of animals, and over the propa- 
gation and growth of shrubs, and, again, angels over 
holy works, who eternally teach men the perception of 
the hidden ways of God, and knowledge of divine things ; 
and he warns us not to bring upon ourselves those angels 
who are set over beasts, by leading an animal life, nor 
those which preside over terrestrial works, by taking 
delight in fleshly and mundane things, but rather to 
study how we may approximate to the companionship of 
the Archangel Michael, to whose duty of presenting the 
prayers of the saints to God he here adds the office of 
presiding over medicine’ It is through the ministry of 
angels that the water-springs in fountains and running 
streams refresh the earth, and that the air we breathe is 


in angels and animals, there are certain differences, Orat. ad Griccos, 
12; cf. Eusebius, Proop. Evang., vil. 15. 

1 Contra Cels., y. 11. 

* De Principiis, i. 8, § 1, cf. § 4; Contra Cels., vy. 4, 5. Cf. Hermas, 
Pastor, ii. Mand. yi. § 1, 2; Tertullian, De Orat.,§ 12; De Anima, § 37 ; 
Clemens Al., Strom., y. 14, § 92, vii. 13, § 81. 

> Hom. xiy. in Num., Opp. ii. p. 323. 
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kept pure.’ In the “Pastor” of Hermas, a work quoted 
ly the Fathers as inspired Scripture, which was publicly 
read in the churches, which almost sccured a permanent 
place in the New Testament canon, and which appears 
after the canonical books in the Codex Sinaiticus, the 
oldest extant MS. of the New Testament, mention is 
made of an angel who has rule over beasts, and whose 
name is Hegrin.? Jerome also quotes an apocryphal 
work in which an angel of similar name is said to be set 
over reptiles, and in which fishes, trees, and beasts are 
_ assigned to the care of particular angels. 

Clement of Alexandria mentions without dissent the 
prevailing belief that hail-storms, tempests, and similar 
phenomena do not occur merely from material disturb- 
ance, but also are caused by the anger of demons and 
evil angels.* Origen states that while angels superintend 
all the phenomena of nature, and control what is ap- 
pointed for our good, famine, the blighting of vines 
and fruit trees, and the destruction of beasts and of 
men, are, on the other hand, the personal works® of 
demons, they, as public executioners, receiving at certain 
times authority to carry into effect divine decrees.® 
“We have already quoted similar views expressed by 
Tertullian,? and the universality and permanence of 
such opinions may be illustrated by the fact that, after 
the lapse of many centuries, we find St. Thomas Aquinas 
as solemnly affirming that disease and tempests are the 
direct work of the devil ;® indeed, this belief prevailed 


1 Contra Cels., vii. 57, 31. 


2 i, Visio, iv. 2; In the Sinaitic Codex, the namois Oeypi. Cotelerius, in 


the Greek version, has ”Aypiov. 3 Hieron., in Habacuce, 1. 1, 14. 
‘ Stromata, vi. 3, § 31. ’ Cf. Matth. viii. 31 ff. 
® Contra Cols., viii. 31. 7 Apolog. § 22 f. 


® Summa Theolog., 1, queest. 80, § 2. 
KD 
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throughout the middle ages until very recent times. 
The Apostle Peter, in the Recognitions of Clement, 
informs Clement that when God made the world He 
appointed chiefs over the various creatures, even over 
the trees and the mountains and springs and rivers, 
and over everything in the universe. An angel was 
set over the angels, a spirit over spirits, a star over 
the stars, a demon over the demons, and so on.’ He 
provided different offices for all His creatures, whether 
good or bad,? but certain angels having left the course 
of their proper order, led men into sin and taught them 
that demons could, by magical invocations, be made 
to obey man? Ham was the discoverer of the art of 
magic.* Astrologers suppose that evils happen in con- 
sequence of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
represent certain climacteric periods as dangerous, not 
knowing that it is not the course of the stars, but the 
action of demons that regulates these things.’ God has 
committed the superintendence of the seventy-two 
nations into which He has divided the earth to as many 
angels. Demons insinuate themselves into the bodies 
of men, and force them to fulfil their desires ;”7 they some- 
times appear visibly to men, and by threats or promises 
endeavour to lead them into error; they can transform 
themselves into whatever forms they please. The dis- 
tinction between what is spoken by the true God through 
the prophets or by visions, and that which is delivered 
by demons, is this: that what proceeds from the former 
is always true, whereas that which is foretold by demons 
is not always true.® Lactantius says that when the 


' Clem., Recog. i. 45. 2 7b., iv. 25. 3 7b., iv. 26. 
‘ 1b., iv. 27. § 7b, ix. 12. 6 Jb., i. 42. 
7 7b., iv. 15 ff. § Ib., iv. 19. * Ib., iv. 21. 
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number of men began to increase, fearing that the Devil 
should corrupt or destroy them, God sent angels to 
protect and instruct the human race, but the angels 
themselves fell beneath his wiles, and from being angels 
they became the satellites and ministers of Satan. The 
offspring of these fallen angels are unclean spirits, 
authors of all the evils which are done, and the Devil 
is their chief. They are acquainted with the future, but 
not completely. The art of the magi is altogether sup- 
ported by these demons, and at their invocation they 
deceive men with lying tricks, making men think they 
see things which do not exist. These contaminated spirits 
wander over all the earth, and console themselves by the 
destruction of men. They fill every place with frauds 
and deecits, for they adhere to individuals, and occupy 
whole houses, and assume the name of genii, as demons 
are called in the Latin language, and make men worship 
them. On account of their tenuity and impalpability 
they insinuate themselves into the bodies of men, and 
through their viscera injure their health, excite diseases, 
terrify their souls with dreams, agitate their minds with 
phrensies, so that they may by these evils drive men to 
seck their aid. Being adjured in the name of God, 
however, they leave the bodies of the possessed, utter- 
ing the greatest. howling, and crying out that they are 
beaten, or are on fire.2 These demons are the inventors 
of astrology, divination, oracles, necromancy, and the art 
of magic. The universe is governed by God through 
the medium of angels. The demons have a fore-know- 
ledge of the purposes of God, from having been His 


1 Instit. Div. ii. 14; cf. Inst. Epit. ad Pentad., 27 f. 
2 7d., ii. 15; ef. iv. 27, v. 21; ef. Arnobius, Ady. Gentes, i. 46. 
3 b., ii. 16. 
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ministers, and interposing in what is being done, they 
ascribe the credit to themselves. The sign of the cross 
is a terror to demons, and at the sight of it they flee from 
the bodies of men. When sacrifices are being offered 
to the gods, if one be present who bears on his forehead 
the sion of the cross, the sacred rites are not propitious 
(sacra nullo modo litant), and the oracle gives no reply.? 

Eusebius, like all the Fathers, represents the gods of 
the Greeks and other heathen nations as merely wicked 
demons. Demons, he says, whether they circulate in the 
dark and heavy atmosphere which encircles our sphere, 
or inhabit the cavernous dwellings which exist within 
it, find charms only in tombs and in the sepulchres of 
the dead, and in impure and unclean places. They 
delight in the blood of animals, and in the putrid 
exhalations which rise from their bodies, as well as in 
earthly vapours. Their leaders, whether as inhabitants 
of the upper regions of the atmosphere, or plunged in 
the abyss of hell, having discovered that the human race 
had deified and offered sacrifices to men who were dead, 
promoted the delusion in order to savour the blood 
which flowed and the fumes of the burning fiesh. They 
deceived men by the motions conveyed to idols and 
statues, by the oracles they. delivered, and by healing 
diseases, with which, by the power inherent in their 
nature, they had before invisibly smitten bodies, and 
which they removed by ceasing to torture them. These 
demons first introduced magic amongst men.2 We may 
here refer to the account of a miracle which Eusebius 
scriously quotes, as exemplifying another occasional 


1 Instit. Div., ii. 16. 
2 Ib., iv. 27; cf. Arnobius, Ady. Gentes, i, 46. 
3 Preep. Evang., v. 2 f. 
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function of the angels. The heretical Bishop Natalius 
having in vain been admonished by God in dreams, was 
at last lashed through the whole of a night by holy 
angels, till he was brought to repentance, and, clad in 
sackcloth and covered with ashes, he at length threw 
himself at the feet of Zephyrinus, then Bishop of Rome, 
pointing to the marks of the scourges which he had 
received from the angels, and implored to be again 
received into communion with the Church.’ Augustine 
says that demons inhabit the atmosphere as in a prison, 
and deceive men, persuading them by their wonderful 
and false signs, or doings, or predictions, that they are 
gods.?__ He considers the origin of their name in the 
sacred Scriptures worthy of notice: they are called 
Aatwoves in Greek on account of their knowledge? By 
their experience of certain signs which are hidden from 
us, they can read much more, of the future, and some- 
times even announce beforchand what they mtend to do. 
Speaking of his own time, and with strong expressions 
of assurance, Augustine says that not only Scripture 
testifies that angels have appeared to men with bodies 
which could not only be seen but felt, but what is 
more, it is a general report, and many have personal 
experience of it, or have learned it from those who have 
knowledge of the fact, and of whose truth there is no 
doubt, that satyrs and fauns, generally called “ Incubi,” 
have frequently perpetrated their peculiar wickedness ;* 
and also that certain demons called by the Gauls Dusz 
every day attempt and effect the same uncleanness, as 


1H. K., v. 28. £ De Ciyitate Dei, yui. 22. 

3 Cf. Lactantius, Instit. Div., ii. 14. 

* «« Tmprobos srepe exstitisse mulieribus, et earum appetisse ac pere- 
gisse concubitum.”’ 
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witnesses equally numerous and trustworthy assert, so 
that it would be impertinence to deny it.’ 

Lactantius, again, ridicules the idea that there can 
be antipodes, and he can scarcely credit that there can 
be any one so silly as to believe that there are men 
whose feet are higher than their heads, or that grain 
and trees grow downwards, and rain, snow, and hail fall 
upwards to the earth. After jesting at those who hold 
such ridiculous views, he points out that their blunders 
arise from supposing that the heaven is round, and the 
world, consequently, round like a ball, and enclosed 
within it. But if that were the case, it must present 
the same appearance to all parts of heaven, with moun- 
tains, plains, and seas, and consequently there would be 
no part of the earth uninhabited by men and animals. 
Lactantius does not know what to say to those who, 
having fallen into such an error, persevere in their folly 
(stultetea), and defend one vain thing by another, but 
sometimes he supposes that they philosophize in jest, or 
knowingly defend falsehoods to display their ingenuity. 
Space alone prevents his proving that it is impossible 
for heaven to be below the earth.? St. Augustine, with 
equal boldness, declares that the stories toll about the 
antipodes, that is to say, that there are men whose feet 
are against our footsteps, and upon whom the sun rises 
when it sets to us, are not to be believed. Such an 
assertion is not supported by any historical evidence, 


1 De Civ. Dei, xv. 23. So undeniable was the existence of these evil 
spirits, Incubit and Succubi, considered, and so real their wicked practices, 
that Pope Innocent VIII. denounced them in a Papal Bull in 1484. 
Burton most seriously believed in thom, as he shows in his Anatomy 
of Melancholy (iii. 2). Similar demons are frequently mentioned in the 
Talmudic literature. Cf. Hisenmenger, Entd. Judenthum, i. p. 374; ii. 
p. 421 ff., 426 ff. 

* Instit. Div., iti, 24. 
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but rests upon mere conjecture based on the rotundity 
of the earth. But those who maintain such a theory do 
not consider that even if the earth be round, it does not 
follow that the opposite side is not covered with water. 
Besides, if it be not, why should it be inhabited, seeing 
that on the one hand it is in no way possible that the 
Scriptures can lie, and on the other, it is too absurd 
(nimesque absurdum est) to affirm that any men can 
have traversed such an immensity of ocean to establish 
the human race there from that one first man Adam.! 
Clement of Rome had no doubt of the truth of the story 
of the Phoenix,? that wonderful bird of Arabia and the 
adjoining countries, which lives 500 years; at the end of 
which time, its dissolution being at hand, it builds a 
nest of spices, in which it dies. T'rom the decaying 
flesh, however, a worm is gencrated, which being 
strengthened by the juices of the bird, produces feathers 
and is transformed into a Phoenix. Clement adds that 
it then flies away with the nest containing the bones of 
its «defunct parent to the city of Heliopolis in Egypt, 
and in full daylight, and in the sight of all men, it lays 
them on the altar of the sun. On examining their 
registers, the priests find that the bird has returned 


1 De Civ. Dei, xvi. 9. The Roman Clement, in an eloquent passage 
on the harmony of the universe, speaks of ‘‘the unsearchable places of 
abysses and the inexplicable arrangements of the lower world,” and of 
‘the ocean, impassable to man, and the worlds beyond it.” Ep. ad 
Corinth., xx. Origen refers to this passage in the following terms: 
‘*Clement, indeed, a disciple of the Apostles, makes mention also of those 
whom the Greeks call ’Avriy@oves, and of those parts of the orb of the 
earth to which neither can any of our people approximate, nor can any of 
those who are there cross over to us, which he called ‘ worlds,’ saying,” &c. 
De Principiis, ii. 3, § 6. Such views, however, were general. 

* The Talmud speaks frequently of the Phoenix. It is not subject to | 
the angel of death, but is immortal, because when Eve offered it, together 
with all other created things, the forbidden fruit to eat, it ulone refused. 
Sco authorities, Fisenmenger, Entd. Jud., i. p. 371, p. 867 ff. 
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precisely at the completion of the 500 years. This bird, 
Clement considers, is an emblem of the Resurreetion.! 
So does Tertullian, who repeats the story with equal 
confidence? It is likewise referred to in the Apostolic 
Constitutions. - Celsus quotes the narrative in his work 
against Christianity as an instance of the piety of 
utational creatures, and although Origen, in reply, while 
admitting that the story is indeed recorded, puts ina 
cautious “if it be truce,” he proceeds to account for the 
phenomenon on the ground that God may have made this 
isolated creature, in order that men might admire, not 
the bird, but its creator. Cyril of Jerusalem, likewise, 
quotes the story from Clement.’ The author of the 
almost canonical Epistle of Barnabas, explaining the 
typical meaning of the code of Moses regarding clean 
and unclean animals which were or were not to be eaten, 
states as a fact that the hare annually increases the 
number of its foramina, for it has as many as the years 
it lives® He also mentions that the hyena changes 
its sex every year, being alternately male and female.’ 
Tertullian also points out as a recognized fact the 
annual change of sex of the hyena, and he adds: “I 
do not mention the stag, since itself is the witness of 
its own age ; feeding on the serpent it languishes into 
youth from the working of the poison.”® The geocentric 


1 Ep. ad Corinth., xxix. 

* De Resurr., § 13. sy cere 

* Contra Cels., iv. 98. The same fable is referred to by MJerodotus (ii. 
73), and also by Pliny (Nat. Hist., x. 2). 

* Catech., xviii. 8. 

* "Oca yap tr (7, rocavras exes tpvmas. C. X. 

7 ¢. x. He also says of the weasel: Td yap {aov rovro rp oropart Kvet. 
Cf. Origen, Contra Cels., iv. 93; Clement of Alex. refers to the common 
belief regarding these animals. Psodag., ii. 10. 

8 “* Tyoona, si obseryes, cexus annalis est, marem et feminam alternat. 
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theory of the Church, which elevated man into the 
supreme place in the universe, and considered creation 
in gencral to be solely for his use, naturally led to the 
misinterpretation of all cosmical phenomena. Such 
spectacles as eclipses and comets were universally 
regarded as awful portents of impending evil, signs of 
God's anger, and forerunners of national calamities.' 
We have already referred to the account given by 
Josephus of the portents which were supposed to 
unounce the coming destruction of the Holy City, 
imongst which were a star shaped like a sword, a 
comet, and other celestial phenomena. Volcanoes were 
considered openings into hell, and not only does Ter- 
tullian hold them to be so, but he asks who will not 
deem these punishments sometimes inflicted upon moun- 
tains as examples of the judgments which menace the 
wicked.? 
Taceo cervum quod et ipse statis sun arbiter, serpento pastus, voneno 
languescit in juventutem.” De Pallio, § 3. 

1 Cf. Tertullian, Ad. Scap., § 3; Sozomen, IL. E., vin. 4, iv. 5. 

* De Penitentia, § 12. Gregory the Great gives a singular account 
(Dial. iv. 30), which he had heard of a hermit who had seen Theodoric, 


and one of the Popes, John, in chains, cast into the crater of one of the 
Lipari volcanoes, which were believed to bo entrances into hell. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PERMANENT STREAM OF MIRACULOUS PRETENSION. 


We have given a most imperfect sketch of some of 
the opinions and superstitions prevalent at the time 
of Jesus, and when the books of the New Testament 
were written. These, as we have seen, continued with 
little or no modification throughout the first centuries of 
our era. It must, however, be remembered that the few 
details we have given, omitting most of the grosser par- 
ticulars, are the views deliberately expressed by the most 
educated and intelligent part of the community, and 
that it would have required infinitely darker colours 
adequately to have portrayed the dense ignorance and 
superstition of the mass of the Jews. It is impossible to 
receive the report of supposed marvellous occurrences 
from an age and people like this without the gravest 
suspicion. Hven so thorough a defender of miracles as 
Dr. Newman admits that: ‘‘ Witnesses must be not only 
honest, but competent also; that is, such as have ascer- 
tained the facts which they attest, or who report after 
examination ;”? and although the necessities of his case 
oblige him to assert that “the testimony of men of 
science and general knowledge” must not be required, 
he admits, under the head of “deficiency of examination,” 
that—“‘ Enthusiasm, ignorance, and habitual credulity 


1 Two Essays, &e., p. 78. 
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are defects which no number of witnesses removes.” 
We have shown how rank were these “defects” at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and among the chicf 
witnesses for Christianity. Miracles which. spring from 
such a hot-bed of superstition are too natural in such a 
soil to be objects of surprise and, in losing their excep- 
tional character, their claims upon attention are propor- 
tionately weakened if not altogether destroyed. Preter- 
natural interference with the affairs of life and the 
phenomena of nature was the rule in those days, not 
the exception, and miracles, in fact, had lost all 
novelty, and through familiarity had become degraded 
into mere commonplace. The Gospel miracles were not 
original in their character, but were substantially mere 
repetitions of similar wonders well known amongst the 
Jews, or commonly supposed to be of daily occurrence 
even at that time. In fact, the idea of such miracles, in 
such an age and performed amongst such a people, as 
the attestation of a supernatural Revelation, may with 
singular propriety be ascribed to the mind of that period, 
but can scarcely be said to bear any traces of the divine. 
Indeed, anticipating for a moment a part of our subject 
regarding which we shall have more to say hereafter, we 
may remark that, so far from being original either in its 
evidence or form, almost every religion which has been 
taught in the world has claimed the same divine cha- 
racter as Christianity, and has surrounded the person and 
origin of its central figure with the same supernatural 
mystery. Even the great heroes of history, long before our 
era, had their immaculate conception and miraculous birth. 

There can be no doubt that the writers of the New 
Testament shared the popular superstitions of the Jews. 

1 Two Essays, &c., p. 81. 
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We have already given more than one instance of this, 
aud now we have only to refer for a moment to one class 
of these superstitions, the belief in demoniacal posses- 
sion and origin of disease, involving clearly both the 
existence of demons and their power over the human 
race. It would be an insult to the understanding of 
those who are considering this question to pause here 
to prove that the historical books of the New Testament 
speak in the clearest and most unmistakable terms otf 
actual demoniacal possession. Now, what has become 
of this theory of disease? The Archbishop of Dublin 
is probably the only one who asserts the reality of demo- 
niacal possession formerly and at the present day,' and in 
this we must say that he is consistent. Dean Milman, 
on the other hand, who spoke with the enlightenment 
of the 19th century, “has no scruple in avowing his 
opinion on the subject of demoniacs to be that of Joseph 
Mede, Lardner, Dr. Mead, Paley, and all the learned 
modern writers. It was a kind of insanity .... and 
nothing was more probable than that lunacy should take 
the turn and speak the language of the prevailing super- 
stition of the times.”? The Dean, as well as “all the 
learned modern writers” to whom he refers, felt the 
difficulty, but in seeking to evade it they sacrifice the 
Gospels. They overlook the fact that the writers of 
these narratives not only themselves adopt “the pre- 
vailing superstition of the times,” but represent Jesus 
as doing so with equal completeness. There is no pos- 
sibility, for instance, of evading such statements as those 
in the miracle of the country of the Gadarenes, where 
the objectivity of the demons is so fully recognized that, 


' Notes on Miracles, p. 164 f. 
* Tlist. of Christianity, i. p. 217, note (e). 
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on being cast out of the man, they are represented as 
requesting to be allowed to go into the herd of swine, 
and being permitted by Jesus to do so, the entry of the 
demons into the swine is at once signalized by the herd 
running violently down the cliff into the lake, and being 
drowned.’ Archbishop Trench adopts no such ineffectual 
evasion, but rightly objects: “Our Lord Himself uses 
language which is not reconcilable with any such 
explanation. He everywhere speaks of demoniacs not 
as persons of disordered intellects, but as subjects and 
thralls of an alien spiritual might; He addresses the 
evil spirit as distinct from the man: ‘ Hold thy peace 
and come out of him;’” and he concludes that ‘our 
idea of Christ’s absolute veracity, apart from the value 
of the truth which He communicated, forbids us to 
suppose that He could have spoken as He did, being 
perfeetly aware all the while that there was no corre- 
sponding reality to justify the language which He used.” ? 
The Dean, on the other hand, finds “a very strong 
reason, which he does not remember to have seen 
urged with sufficient force, “which may have con- 
tributed to induce our Lord to adopt the current lan- 
guage on the point. The disbelief in these spiritual 
influences was one of the characteristics of the unpopular 
sect of the Sadducees, A departure from the common 
language, or the endeavour to correct this inveterate 
error, would have raised an immediate outcry against 
Him from His watchful and malignant adversaries as an 
unbelieving Sadducee.’”* Such ascription of politic 


1 Luke viii. 26, 33; Mark vy. 12, 13; cf. Matt. viii. 28, 34. In the 
latter Gospel the miracle is said to be performed in the country of the 
Gergescnes, and thore are two demoniacs instead of one. 

* Notes on Miracles, p. 152 f. | 

3 Milman, Hist. of Christianity, 1. p. 218, note. 
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deception for the sake of popularity might be intelligible 
in an ordinary case, but when referred to the central 
personage of a Divine Revelation, who is said to be God 
incarnate, it is perfectly astounding. The Archbishop, 
however, rightly deems that if Jesus knew that the 
Jewish belief in demoniacal possession was_ baseless, 
and that Satan did not exercise such power over the 
bodies or spirits of men, there would be in such lan- 
guage “that absence of agreement between thoughts 
and words in which the essence of a lic consists.”! It 
is difficult to say whether the dilemma of the Dean or 
of the Archbishop is the greater,—the one obliged to 
sacrifice the moral character of Jesus, in order to escape 
the admission for Christianity of untenable superstition, 
the other obliged to adopt the superstition in order to 
support the veracity of the language. At Icast the 
course of the Archbishop is consistent and worthy of 
respect. The attempt to eliminate the superstitious 
diagnosis of the disease, and yet to preserve intact the 
miraculous cure, is quite ineffectual. 

Dr. Trench anticipates the natural question, why there 
are no demoniacs now, if there were so many in those 
days,? and he is logically compelled to maintain that there 
may still be persons possessed. “It may well be a question, 
moreover,” he says, “if an apostle or one with apostolic dis- 
cernment of spirits were to enter into a mad-house now, 
how many of the sufferers there he might not recognize 
as possessed?” There can scarecly be a question 
upon the point at all, for such a person issuing direct 

1 Notes on Miracles, p. 154. 


2 1d., p. 163. 
3 Jb., p. 165. In a note the Archbishop says that ‘‘ he understands 


that Esquirol recognizes dcmoniacs now, and that there could not be a 
higher authority.” 
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from that period, without subsequent scientific enlighten- 
ment, would most certainly pronounce them all, “ pos- 
sessed.” It did not, however, require an apostle, nor 
even one with apostolic discernment of spirits, to ‘recov- 
nizz the possessed at tht time. All those who are 
represented as being brought to Jesus to be healed are 
described by their friends as having a devil or being 
possessed, and there was no form of discase more general 
or more commonly recognized by the Jews. For what 
reason has the recognition of, and belief in, demoniacal 
possession passed away with the ignorance and supersti- 
tion which were then prevalent ? 

It is important to remember that the theory 
of demoniacal possession, and its supposed cure by 
means of exorcism and invocations, was most common 
among the Jews long before the commencement of the 
Christian cra. As casting out devils was the most 
common type of Christian miracles, so it was the com- 
monest belicf and practice of the Jewish nation. 
Christianity merely shared the national superstition, 
and changed nothing but the form of exorcism. 
Christianity did not through a “clearer perception 
of spirits,” therefore, originate the belief in demoniacal 
possession, nor first recognize its victims; nor did 
such superior enlightenment accompany the superior 
morality of Christianity as to detect the ignorant fallacy. 
In the Old Testament we find the most serious 
evidence of the belicf in demonology and witchcraft. 
The laws against them set the example of that unre- 
lenting severity with which sorcery was treated for so 
many centuries. We read in Exodus xxu. 18: “ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Levit. xix. 31: 


“Regard not them which have familiar spirits, neither 
VOU. fT. Va 
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seck after wizards, to be defiled by them.” Levit. xx. 6: 
“And the soul that turneth after such as have familiar 
spirits, and after wizards to go a-whoring after them, I 
will even set my face against that soul, and cut him off 
from among his people ;” and verse 27: “A man also 
or a woman that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a 
wizard, shall surely be put to death; they shall stone 
them with stones; their blood shall be upon them.” 
Deut. xviii. 10: “There shall not be found among you 
any one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire, or an enchanter, or a witch; 11. Ora 
charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, 
or a necromancer; 12. For all that do these things are 
an abomination unto the Lord,” &c. The passages which 
assert the reality of demonology and witchcraft, however, 
are much too numerous to permit their citation here. 
But not only did Christianity thus inherit the long- 
prevalent superstition, but it transmitted it intact to 
succeeding ages; and there can be no doubt that this 
demonology, with its consequent and inevitable belief 
in witchcraft, sorcery, and magic, continued so long to 
prevail throughout Christendom, .as much through the 
authority of the sacred writings and the teaching of 
the Church as through the superstitious ignorance of 
Tcurope. 

It would be impossible to select for illustration any 
type of the Gospel miracles, whose fundamental prin- 
ciple,—belief in the reality, malignant action, and power 
of demons, and in the power of man to control them,— 
has received fuller or more permanent living acceptance 
from posterity, down to very recent times, than the 
cure of disease ascribed to demoniacal influence. The 
writings of the Fathers are full of tlic belief; the social 
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history of Europe tcems with it. ‘The more pious the 
people, the more firm was their conviction of its reality. 
From times antecedent to Christianity, until medical 
science slowly came into existence and displaced miracle 
cures by the relics of saints, every form of .disease was 
ascribed to demons. Madness, idiotcy, epilepsy, and 
every shape of hysteria were the commonest forms of 
their malignity; and the blind, the dumb, and the 
deformed were regarded as unquestionable victims of 
their malice. Every domestic calamity, from the con- 
vulsions of a child to the death of a cow, was unhesi- 
tatingly attributed to their agency. The more ignorant 
the community, the greater the number of its possessed. 
Belief in the power of sorcery, witchcraft, and magic 
was inherent in the superstition, and the universal preva- 
lence shows how catholic was the belief in demoniacal 
influence. The practice of these arts is solemnly de- 
nounced as sin in the New Testament and throughout 
Patristic literature, and the church has in all ages 
fulminated against it. No accusation was more common 
than that of practising sorcery, and no class escaped 
from the fatal suspicion. Popes were charged with the 
crime, and bishops were found guilty of it. St. Cyprian 
was said to have been a magician before he became a 
Christian and a Father of the Church.’ Athanasius was 
accused of sorcery before the Synod of Tyre.? Not 
only the illiterate but even the learned, in the estimation 
of their age, believed in it. No heresy was ever per- 
secuted with more unrelenting hatred. Popes have 
issued bulls vehemently anathematising witches and 
sorcerers, councils have proscribed them, ecclesiastical 
1 Greg. Nazianz., Orat. xviil. 


2 Theodoret, H. E., i. 30; cf. Milman, Hist. of Christianity, ii. p. 378. 
L& 
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courts have consigned tens of thousands of persons 
suspected of bving such to the stake, monarchs have 
written treatises azainst them and invented tortures 
for their conviction, an:l cvery nation in Europe and 
almost every generation have passed the most stringent 
laws against them. Upon no point has there ever been 
greater unanimity of belief. Church and State have 
vied with each other for the suppression of the abomin- 
_ able crime. Every phenomenon of nature, every un- 
welcome occurrence of social life, as well as every 
natural discase, has been ascribed to magic and demons. 
The historical records of Europe are filled with the 
deliberate trial and conviction, upon what was deemed 
evidence, of thousands of sorcerers and witches. Hun- 
dreds have been found guilty of exercising demoniacal 
influence over the elements, from Sopater the philo- 
sopher, executed under Constantine for preventing, by 
adverse winds, the arrival of corn ships at Constanti- 
nople, to Dr. Fian and other witches horribly tortured 
and burnt for causing a stormy passage on the return 
of James I. from Denmark.’ Thousands of men and 
tens of thousands of women have been done to death 
hy every conceivable torment for causing sickness or 
ealamity by sorcery, or for flying through the air to 
attend the witches’ sabbath. When scepticism as to 
the reality of the demoniacal powers of sorcery tardily 
began to arise, it was fiercely reprobated by the Church 
as infidelity. Even so late as the 17th century, a man 
like Sir Thomas Browne not only did not include the 
belief amongst the vulgar errors which he endeavoured 
to expose, but on the contrary wrote: “For my part, 
[ have ever believed, and do now know that there are 


1 Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials of Scotland, i. pp. 213, 223. 
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witches. They that doubt of them, do not only deny 
them, but spirits; and are obliquely, and upon conse- 
quence, a sort not of infidels, but athcists.”? In 1664 
Sir Thomas Hale, in passing sentence of death against 
two women convicted of being witches, declared that 
the reality of witchcraft was undeniable, because “ first, 
the Scriptures had affirmed so much; and secondly, the 
wisdom of all nations had provided laws against such 
persons, which is an argument of their confidence of 
such a crime.”? Kven the 18th century was stained 
with the blood of persons tortured and executed for 
sorcery. 

Notwithstanding all this persistent and unanimous 
confirmation, we ask again: What has now become of 
the belief in demoniacal possession and sorcery? It 
has utterly disappeared. “ Joseph Mede, Lardner, Dr. 
Mead, Paley, and all the learned modern writers” with 
Dean Milman, as we have seen, explain it away, and 
such a theory of discase and elemental disturbance 1s 
universally recognized to have been a groundless super- 
stition. The countless number of persons tormented 
and put to death for the supposed crime of witchcraft 
and sorcery were mere innocent victims to ignorance 
and credulity. Mr. Buckle has collected a mass of 
evidence to show that “there is in every part of the 
world an intimate relation between ignorance respect- 
ing the nature and proper treating of a disease, and 


1 Religio Medici, Works (Bohn), ii. p. 43 f. 

2 Collection of Rare and curious tracts relating to Witchcraft, London, 
1838. Cf. Lecky, Hist. of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe, 3rd ed., 1866, i. p. 120. The reader is referred to this 
able work as well as to Buckle’s Hist. of Civilization, for much interest- 
ing information regarding Magic and Witchcraft, as well as religious 
superst) tion and miraculous pretensions generally. 
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the belicf that such discase is caused by supernatural 
power, and is to be cured by it.”' At the commence- 
ment of our era every disease was ascribed to the 
agency of demons simply because the nature of disease 
. was not understood, and the writers of the Gospels were 
not, in this respect, one whit more enlightened than the 
Jews. The progress of science, however, has not only 
dispelled the superstitious theory as regards disease in 
our time ; its effects are retrospective. Science not only 
declares the ascription of disease to demoniacal possession 
or malignity to be an idle superstition now, but it equally 
repudiates the assumption of such a cause at any time. 
The diseases referred by the Gospels, and by the Jews 
of that time, to the action of devils, exist now, but they 
are known to proceed from purely physical causes. 
The same superstition and medical ignorance would 
enunciate the same diagnosis at the present day. The 
superstition and ignorance, however, have passed away, 
aml with them the demoniacal theory. In that day 
the theory was as baseless as in this, This is the logical 
conclusion of every educated man. 

It is obvious that, with the necessary abandonment 
of the theory of “possession” and demoniacal origin 
of disease, the largest class of miracles recorded in the 
Gospels is at once exploded. The asserted cause of 
the diseases of this class, said to have been miraculously 
healed, must be recognized to be a mere vulgar super- 
stition, and the narratives of such miracles, ascribing as 
they do in perfect simplicity distinct objectivity to the 
supposed “ possessing ” demons, and reporting their very 
words and actions, at once assume the character of mere 
imaginative and fabulous writings based upon supersti- 


' ist. of Civilization, Longmans, 1867, i. p. 204, note. 
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tious tradition, and cannot be accepted as the sober and 
intelligent report of eye-witnesses. We shall presently 
see how far this inference is supported by the literary 
evidence regarding the date and composition of the 
Gospels. | 
The deduction, however, does not end here. It is clear 
that, this large class of Gospel miracles being due to the 
superstition of an ignorant and credulous age, the insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence for any of the ‘other supposed 
miraculous occurrences narrated in the same cdlocuments 
becomes at once apparent. Nothing but the most irre- 
fragable testimony could possibly warrant belief in state- 
ments of supernatural events which contradict all expe- 
rience, and are opposed to all science. When these 
statements, however, are not only rendered, @ prior, 
suspicious by their proceeding from a period of the 
grossest superstition and credulity, but it becomes evident 
that a considerable part of them is due solely to that 
superstition and credulity, by which, morcover, the rest 
may likewise be most naturally explained, it 1s obvious 
that they cannot stand against the opposing conviction of 
invariable experience. The force of the testimony is 
gone. We are far from using this language in an offen- 
sive sense concerning the Gospel narratives, which, by the 
simple faith of the writers, present the most noble aspect 
of the occurrences of which superstition 1s capable. 
Indeed, viewed as compositions gradually rising out of 
pious tradition, and representing the best spirit of their 
times, the Gospels, even in ascribing such miracles to 
Jesus, are a touching illustration of the veneration 
excited by his elevated character. Devout enthusiasm 
surrounded his memory with the tradition of the highest 
exhibitions of power within the range of Jewish imagina- 
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tion, and that these conceptions represent merely an 
idealized form of prevalent superstition was not only 
natural but inevitable. We shall hereafter fully examine 
the character of the Gospels, but it will be sufficient here 
to point out that none of these writings lays claim to 
any special inspiration, or in the slightest degree pretends 
to be more than a human composition,’ and subject to the 
errors of human history. 


zs 


WE have seen how incompetent those who lived at the 
time when the Gospel miracles are supposed to have 
taken place were to furnish reliable testimony regarding 
such phenomena; and the gross mistake committed in 
regard to the largest class of these miracles, connected 
with demoniacal possession, scems altogether to destroy 
the value of the evidence for the rest, and to connect 
the whole, as might have been expected, with the general 
superstition and ignorance of the period. It may be 
well to inquire further, whether there is any valid reason 
for excepting any of the miracles of Scripture: from the 
fate of the rest, and whether, in fact, there was any 
special “Age of Miracles” at all, round which a privi- 
leged line can be drawn on any reasonable ground. 

We have already pointed out that the kind of evidence 
which is supposed to attest the Divine revelation of 
Christianity, so far from being invented for the purpose, 
was so hackneyed, so to speak, as scarcely to attract the 

' See for instance the reasons for the composition of tho third Gospel 


stated in the first four verses. It was clearly intended in the first instance 
to be a private document for the use of Theophilus. 
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notice of the nation to which the revelation was, in the 
first instance, addressed. Not only did the Old Testa- 
ment contain accounts of miracles of every one of the 
types related in the New, but most of them were believed 
to be commonly performed both before and after the 
commencement of the Christian era. That demons were 
successfully exorcised, and diseases cured, by means of 
spells and incantations, was never doubted by the Jewish 
nation. Satanic miracles, moreover, are not only re- 
cognized throughout the Old and New Testaments, but 
formed a leading feature of the Patristic creed. The 
early Christians were not more ready than the heathen to 
ascribe every inexplicable occurrence to supernatural 
agency, and the only difference between them was as 
to the nature of thatagency. The Jews and their heathen 
neighbours were too accustomed to supposed preter- 
natural occurrences to feel much surprise or incredulity 
at the account of Christian miracles; and it is charac- 
teristic of the universal superstition of the period that 
the Fathers did not dream of denying the reality of 
Pagan miracles, but merely attributed them to demons, 
whilst they asserted the Divine origin of their own. The 
reality of the powers of sorcery was never questioned. 
Every marvel and every narrative of supernatural inter- 
ference with human affairs seemed matter of course to 
the superstitious credulity of the age. However much 
miracles are exceptions to the order of nature, they have 
always been the rule in the history of ignorance. In 
fact, the excess of belief in them throughout many 
centuries of darkness is fatal to their claims to cre- 
dence now. The Christian miracles are rendered almost 
as suspicious from their place in a long sequence 
of similar occurrences, as they are by being exceptions 
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to the sequence of natural phenomena. It would indeed 
be extraordinary if whole cycles of miracles occurring 
before and since those of the Gospels, and in connection 
with every religion, could be repudiated as fables, and 
those alone maintained as genuine. 

No attempt is made to deny the fact that miracles are 
common to all times and to all religious creeds) Dr. 
Newman states amongst the conclusions of his essay on 
the miracles of early ecclesiastical history: ‘“ That there 
was no Age of Miracles, after which miracles ceased ; 
that there have been at all times true miracles and false 
miracles, true accounts and false accounts; that no 
authoritative guide is supplicd to us for drawing the line 
between the two.”! Dr. Mozley also admits that morbid 
love of the marvellous in the human race “ has produced 
a constant stream of miraculous pretension in the world, 
which accompanies man wherever he is found, and is 
a part of his mental and physical history.”? Ignorance 
and its invariable attendant, superstition, have done more 
than mere love of the marvellous to produce and per- 
petuate belief in miracles, and there cannot be any doubt 
that the removal of ignorance always lcads to the cessa- 
tion of miracles3 The Bampton lecturer proceeds: 
‘Heathenism had its running stream of supernatural 
pretensions in the shape of prophecy, exorcism, and the 
miraculous cures of diseases, which the temples of 
Esculapius recorded with pompous display.”* So far 
from the Gospel miracles being original, and a presenta- 
tion, for the first time, of phenomena until then unknown 


1 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, &c., 1870, p. 100. 

? Bampton Lectures, p. 206. 

> Cf. Buckle, Hist. of Civilization, i. p. 373 ff.; cf. p. 122 ff; iii., 
p. 35. * Bampton Lectures, p. 206. 
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and unlikely to suggest themselves to the mind, “Jewish 
supernaturalism was indeed going on side by side with 
our Lord’s miracles.”!~ Dr. Mozley, however, rebuts 
the inference which has been drawn from this: “ That 
His miracles could not, in the very nature of the case, be 
evidences of His distinctive teaching and mission, inas- 
much as miracles were common to Himself and His 
opponents,” by the assertion that a very marked distine- 
tion exists between the Gospel iniracles and all others.? 
He perfectly recognizes the consequence if such a dis- 
tinction cannot be clearly demonstrated. “The criticism, 
therefore, which evidential miracles, or miracles which 
serve as evidence of a revelation, must come up to, if 
they are to accomplish the object for which they are 
designed, involves at the outset this condition,—that the 
evidence of such miracles must be distinguishable from 
the evidences of this permanent stream of miraculous 
pretension in the world; that such miracles must be 
separated by an interval not only from the facts of the 
order of nature, but also from the common running 
miraculous, which is the simple offshoot of human 
nature. Can evidential miracles be inserted in this 
promiscuous mass, so as not to be confounded with it, 
but to assert their own truth and distinctive source ? 
If they cannot there is an end to the proof of a 
revelation by miracles: if they can, it remains to sec 
whether the Christian miracles are thus distinguishable, 
and whether their nature, their object, and their evi- 
dence vindicate their claim to this distinctive truth and 
Divine source.” 3 

Now, regarding this distinction between Gospel and 


! Bampton Tectures, p. 209. 2 1b., p. 209. > 7b., p. 208. 
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other miracles, it must be observed that the religious 
feeling which influenced the composition of the Scrip- 
ture narratives of miracles naturally led to the exclusion 
of all that was puerile or ignoble in the traditions 
preserved regarding the Great Master. The elevated 
character of Jesus afforded no basis for what was petty, 
and the devotion with which he was regarded when the 
Gospels were written insured the noblest treatment of 
his history within ccrtain limits. We must, therefore, 
consider the bare facts composing the miracles rather 
than the narrative of the manner in which they are said 
to have been produced, in order nghtly to judge of tlic 
comparative features of different miracles. If we take 
the case of a person raised from the dead, literary skill 
may invest the account with more or Jess of dramatic 
Interest and dignity, but whether the main fact be 
surrounded with pathetic and picturesque details, as in 
the account of the raising of Lazarus in the fourth 
Gospel, or the person be simply restored to life 
without them, it is the fact of the resurrection which 
constitutes the miracle, and it is in the facts alone that 
we must seek distinction, disregarding and distrusting 
the accessories. In the one case the effect may be much 
more impressive, but in the other the bare raising of the 
dead is not a whit less miraculous. We have been 
accustomed to read the Gospel narratives of miracles 
with so much special veneration, that it is now difficult 
to recognize how much of the distinction of these 
miracles is due to the composition, and to their place in 
the history of Jesus. No other miracles, or account of 
miracles, ever had such collateral advantages. As works 
attributed to our sublimest Teacher, described with 
simple eloquence and, espccially in the case of those in 
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the fourth Gospel, with artistic perfection, and read 
generally with reverential wonder untempered by a 
thought of criticism, these miracles have seemed to be 
surrounded by a mystic halo certainly not emanating 
from themselves. It must not be forgotten, therefore, 
that the miracle lies in the bare act, and not in its dra- 
matic arrangement. The restoration of life to a dead 
man is the very same miracle whether it be effectel by 
the relics of a saint or by the word of an apostle. A 
miracle is not antecedently more credible because of the 
outstretched arm and word of command, than it. is in 
the silence of the shrine. Being sup::rnatural, the real 
agency 13 not seen in either case, although the human 
mind is more satisfied by the presentation of an apparent 
cause in the one case, which seems to be absent in the 
other. In preferring the formar type, we are not only 
influenced by a mor: dramatic narrative, but we select 
for belief the miracle from which we can unconsciously 
eliminate more of the miraculsu+ elerncnts, by tracing it 
to a visible natural cause which cannot be: ween in the 
latter. The antecedent incred sity of miracles, how- 
ever, 13 not affected! : oxo care Ala and 14 pridepye nilent 
of seenic effect. 

The Archbishop o? Diuin «ive: “Few pownts present 
oreater difficulti«a clin ths attemat to fix accurately the 
moment when these rilriucvie Motes were withdrawn 
from the Charen ;~ an Zp atiiss that they were with- 
drawn when it entera! 00 what ut C4lis ote permanent 
state, and no longer rer. rei “thse peop and atrength - 
enings of the infar.: peer Tit their retrocesaion 
was gradual, he corsisiere natcca, and Be imagines the 
fulness of Divine power 22 gon. ituy waning aa th wis 


| Neatesa on Micaeiaa 9. 7. 
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subdivided, first among the Apostles, and then amongst 
the ever-multiplying members of the Church, until by 
sub-division it became virtually extinct, leaving as a 
substitute “the standing wonder of a Church.”' This, 
of course, is not argument, but merely the Archbishop’s 
fanciful explanation of a serious difficulty. The fact is, 
however, that the Gospel miracles were preceded and 
accompanied by others of the same type, and we may 
here merely mention exorcism of demons, and the 
miraculous cure of disease, as popular instances ; they 
were also followed by a long succession of others, quite 
as well authenticated, whose occurrence only became less 
frequent in proportion as the diffusion of knowledge 
dispelled popular credulity. Even at the present day a 
stray miracle is from time to time reported in outlying 
districts, where the ignorance and superstition which 
formerly produced so abundant a growth of them are not 
yet entirely dispelled. 

Papias of Hierapolis narrates a wonderful story, 
according to Eusebius, which he had heard from the 
daughters of the Apostle Philip, who lived at the same 
time in Hierapolis: ‘For he relates that a dead man 
was restored to life in his day.”2 Justin Martyr, spcak- 
ing of his own time, frequently asserts that Christians 
still receive the gift of healing, of foreknowledge, and of 
prophecy,’ and he points out to the Roman Senate as a 
fact happening under their own observation, that many 
demoniacs throughout all the world (Aapoviodymrovs 
TOAAOUS KaTa TavTA TOV KOopOV) and in their own city have 

1 Notes on Miracles, p. 55. 2 

3 “Qs 8€ xara rovs avrovs 6 Tlamias yevopevos dinynow rapeAnpevat Oavpaciav 
ind Tov Tod Siimmov Ovyarépwy pynpovevet, Ta vUY Onpewréoy. Nexpov yap 


dvdotacwy kat’ avrov yeyovviay iotopei, x.T. A. Eusebius, H. KE. ii., 39. 
> Of. Dial. c. Tryph., xxxix., ]xxxii., IxxxviiL, &c., &c., &e. 
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been healed and are healed, many of the Christian’ men 
among us (7ro\Aol Tav nueTepwy avIpwTwy Tav Xpioriavay) 
exorcising them in the name of Jesus Christ, subduing and 
expelling the possessing demons out of the man, although 
all the other cxorcists with incantations an:l spells had 
failed to do so.' Theophilus of Antioch likewise states that 
to his day demons are exorcised.? Irenzeus in the clearest 
manner claims for the Church of his time the continued 
possession of the Divine yapiopara. Ile contrasts the 
miracles of the followers of Simon and Carpocrates, which 
he ascribes to magical illusions, with those of Christians. 
“For they can neither give sight to the blind,” he 
continues, “uor to the deaf hearing, nor cast out all 
demons, but only those introduced by themselves, if they 
can even do that; nor heal the sick, the lame, the 
paralytic, nor those afflicted in other parts of ‘the 
body, as has been often done in regard to bodily 
infirmity. .... But so far are they from raising the 
dead,—as the Lord raised them and the Apostles by 
prayer, and as frequently in the brotherhood, when 
the whole Church in a place made supplication with 
much fasting and prayer, the spint of the dead 
was constrained to return, and the man was freely 
restored in answer to the prayers of the saints—that 
they do not believe this can possibly be done.”$ Canon 


1 Apol., ii. 6, cf. Dial. c. Tryphon., xxx., Ixxvi., lxxxy., &c., &e., &c. 

2 Ad Autolycum. 11. 8. 

3 Nec onim ccis possunt donare visum, neque surdis auditum, nequo 
omnes damones effugare, preter eos qui ab ipsis immittuntur, si tamen 
et hoc faciunt ; neque debiles, aut claudos aut paralyticos curare, vol alia 
quadam parte corporis voxatos: quemadmodum swpo evenit ficri 
secundum corporalem infirmitatem, &c., . . . Tooovrov 8€ drodeovat rod 
vexpov éyeipa, Kabas 6 Kupwos ifyetpe, xat of amdatodo bia mpoceuyxis, kai ev TH 
adeAornrs rodAdxts, bia TO avayKaioy THs KaTa Térov ExxAnoias dons aitnoaperns 
pera vnoreias kat Acraveias TodATs, emeoTpEe TO TvELpU TOU TeTEAEUTHKOTOS, Ka} 
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Mozley, who desires for the purpose of his argument 
to weaken the evidence of patristic belief in the con- 
tinuance of miracles, says regarding this last passage 
on raising the dead :—“ But the reference is so vague 
that it possesses but little weight as testimony.”! 
We should be sorry to think that the vice, which seems 
at present to characterize the Church to which Dr. 
Mozley belongs, of making simple language mean any- 
thing or nothing just as any one happens to wish, should 
be introduced into critical or historical studies. The 
language of Irenzeus is vague only in so far as specific 
detailed instances are not given of the miracles referred 
to; but no language could be more definite or explicit 
to express the meaning of Irenzeus, namely, the assertion 
that the prayers of Christian communities had frequently 
restored the dead to life. Eusebius, who quotes the 
passage, and who has preserved to us the orginal Greek, 
clearly recognized this. He says, when making the 
quotations: “In the second book of the same work he 
(Irenzeus) testifies that up to his time tokens of Divine 
and miraculous power remained in some Churches.” 
In the next chaptcr Irenzeus further says :—‘ On which 
account, also, his true disciples receiving grace from him, 
work (miracles) in his name for the benefit of the rest of 
mankind, according to the gift received from him by each 
of them. For some do certainly and truly (BeBaiws rai 
adxnGas) cast out demons, so that frequently those very men 
who have thus been cleansed from the evil spirits both 


éxapioc6n 6 dvOpwros rats evyais tov dyiwy. Irenwus, Ady. Heer., 11. 31, § 2; 
Eusebius, H. E., v. 7. 

1 Bampton Lectures, Note i. on Lecture viii. (p. 210), p. 371. 

3 dv Sevrép@ THs aitis imobécews, Ott Sn Kai eis atrov tmodeiypara ths Oeias 
nat mrapaddfou Suvapews ev exxdnoiags rioiv imodeXecnto, ca ToUT@Y emonpaiveras 


Adyor' x. tr. A. H. E. v. 7, 
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beheve and are now in the church. And some have 
foreknowledge of future occurrences, and visions, and 
prophetic utterances. Others heal the sick by the impo- 
sition of hands and make them whole. Indeed, as we 
have already stated, even the dead have been raised up, 
and have remained with us for many years. And what 
more shall I say? It is not possible to state the number 
of the gifts which the Church throughout the world has 
received from God in the name of Jesus Christ, crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, and which she each day employs 
for the benefit of the heathen,” &c.! 

Tertullian speaks with the most perfect assurance of 
miracles ocewring in his day, and of the power of healing 
and of casting out devils still possessed by Christians, In 
one place, for instance, after asserting the power which they 
have generally over demons, so that if a person possessed 
by a devil be brought before one of the Roman tribunals, 
a follower of Christ can at once compel the wicked 
spirit within him to confess that he is a demon, even if 
he had before asserted himself to be a God, he proceeds to 
say: “So at our touch and breathing, violently affected 
by the contemplation and representation of those fires 
(of hell) they (demons) also depart at our command out 
of bodies, reluctant and complaining, and put to shame 

1 Ad xat ev te éxeivov dvipare of aAnOas avtov pabyrai, wap’ airov NaBdvres 
Thy Xap, emiTedovow én’ evepyeria Ty TY Aotrav avOparrav, xabas eis Exagtos 
ray Swpeay eiAnde map’ avrov- Ot pev yap Saipovas éAavwovor BeBaiws xat 
dAnOas, Sore modAdxis Kai morevew avrovs éxeivous xabapiocbévras awd Tay 
TOYNP@V TVEVYLATOY, Kai eivat év TH éxxAnoia’ of 8¢€ Kai Tpoyvwoww €xovet Tay 
peddOvTwy, kat orracias Kat pnoes mpodyrixis* DAot S€ rovs xdpvovras da tis 
ray xeipav embécews idvrat, cai byeis droxabioracw. “Hédn 8é, xabds Epapev, 
kat vexpoi iryépOnoay, Kai mapépeway ory Hpiv Ereow ixavois. Kai ri ydp; obx 
fat dpOpoy eimeiv ToY xaptopaTwr, Sy kata Tavros Tov Kéopov H éxxAnoia rapa 
Geov AaBovoa, €v TH dvipatt "Invov Xptorov tov cravpwHévros émi II. Il. éxdsrns 
Huépas én’ elepyecia TH Tay eOvav émredei, x. t-dA. Eusebius, H. E. y. 7; 
Ady. Her., ii. 32, § 4; cf. v. 6, §1.; cf. Theophilus, Ad Autol., i. 13. 
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in your presence.”? He declares that although dreams 
are chiefly inflicted upon us by demons, yet they are also 
sent by God, and indeed “almost the greater part of 
mankind derive their knowledge concerning God from 
visions.”? He, elsewhere, states that he himself knows 
that a brother was severely castigated by a vision the 
same night on which his slaves had, without his know- 
ledge, done something reprehensible. He narrates as 
an instance of the continued possession of spiritual 
charismata by Christians: “ There is at this day among 
us a sister who has the gift of revelations, which she 
receives in church amidst the solemnities of the Lord’s 
day by ecstasy in the spirit: she converses with 
angels, and sometimes also with the Lord, and she both 
hears and sees mysteries (sacramenta), and she reads 
the hearts of some men, and prescribes medicines to 
those who are in need.”* Tertullian goes on to say that, 
after the people were dismissed from the Church, this 
sister was in the regular habit of reporting what she 
had seen, and that most diligent inquiries were made in 
order to test the truth of her communications ;° and after 
narrating a vision of a disembodied soul vouchsafed to 
her, he states: ‘“‘ This is the vision, God being witness, and 


1 Ita de contactu deque afflatu nostro, contemplatione et repreesenta- 
tione ignis illius correpti, etiam de corporibus nostro imperio excedunt 
inviti et dolentes, et vobis pressentibus erubescentes. Apologeticus, § 23, 
cf. De Idol., § 11; De Spectac., § 29; De Exhort. Castit., § 10; Ad Scapu- 
lam, § 4; De Anima, § 37. : 

* Et major pene vis hominum ex visionibtis deum discunt. De 
Anima, § 47; De Idol., § 15. 

3 De Idol., § 13. 

* Est hodie soror apud nos reyelationnm charismata sortita, quas in 
ecclesia inter dominica sollemnia per exstasin in spiritu patitur; conver- 
satur cum angelis, aliquando etiam cum domino, ct videt et audit sacra- 
menta, et quorundam corda dignoscit, et medicinas desiderantibus sub- 
mittit. De Anima, § 9. 

* Nam et diligentissime digeruntur, ut etiam probentur, 70. 
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the Apostle? having foretold that such spiritual gifts 
should be in the Church.”? Further on Tertullian relates 
another story within his own knowledge: “I know the 
case of a woman, born within the fold of the Church, who 
was in the prime of life and beauty. After being but once, 
and. only a short time, married, having fallen asleep in 
peace, in the interval before interment when the presbyter 
began to pray as she was being made ready for burial, 
at the first breath of prayer she removed her hands from 
her sides, folded them in the attitude of supplication, 
and again, when the last rites were over, restored them to 
their former position.” * He then mentions another story 
known amongst them: that a dead body in a cemetery 
moved itself in order to make room heside it for another 
body ;* and then he remarks: “ If similar cases are also 
reported amongst the heathen, we conclude that God 
displays signs of his power for the consolation of his 
own people, and as a testimony to others.”® Again, he 
mentions cases where Christians had cured persons of 
demoniacal possession, and adds: “ And how many men 
of position (for we do not speak of the vulgar) have been 


delivered cither from devils or from diseases.”® Tertullian 


11 Cor. xu. 1 ff. 

* Heec visio est. Jeus testis et upostolus charismatum in ecclesia 
futurorum idoneus sponsor; &c. Te Anima, § 9. 

3 Scio feminam quandam vernaculam ecclesie, forma et setate integra 
functam, post unicum et brove matrimonium, cum in pace dormisset et 
morante adhuc sepultura interim oratione presbyter componeretur, ad 
primum halitum orationis manus a lateribus dimotas in habitum sup- 
plicem conformasse rursumque condita pace situi suo reddidissy. Do 
Anima, § 51. 

‘ Est et alia relatio apud nostros, in cumeterio corpus corpori juxta 
collocando spatium recessu communicasse. Je Anima, § 51. 

* Si et apud ethnicos tale quid traditur, utique deus potestatis suze 
signa proponit, suis in solatium, oxtraneis in testimonium. De Anima, 
§ 51. 

® Et quanti honesti viri (de vulgaribus enim non dicimus) aut a 
dsemoniis aut valetudinibus remediati sunt? Ad Scapulam, § 4. 
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in the same place refers to the miracle of the ‘“ Thunder- 
ing Legion,’ ! and he exclaims : ‘‘ When indeed have not 
droughts been removed by our prayers and fastings.””? 
Minucius Felix speaks of the casting out of devils from. 
sick persons by Christians in his own day, as a matter 
of public notoriety even among Pagans? St. Cyprian 
echoes the same assertions.* He likewise mentions cases 
of miraculous punishment inflicted upon persons who 
had lapsed from the Christian faith. One of these, who 
ascended the Capitol to make denial of Christ, suddenly 
became dumb after he had spoken the words. Another, 
& woman, was seized by an unclean spirit even at the 
baths, and bit with her own teeth the impious tongue 
which had eaten the idolatrous food, or spoken the 
words, and she shortly expired in great agony. He 
likewise maintains that Christians are admonished by 
God in dreams and by visions, of which he mentions 
instances.” Origen claims for Christians the power still 
to expel demons, and to heal diseases in the name of 
Jesus,® and he states that he had seen many persons so 
cured of madness and countless other evils, which could 
not be otherwise cured by men or devils.® Lactantius 
repeatedly asserts the power of Christians over demons ; 
they make them flee from bodies when they adjure them 
in the name of God." 

Passing over the numerous apocryphal writings of the 
early centuries of our era, in which many miracles are 


Cf. Husebius, HW. E. v. 5. 2 Ad Scapulam, § 4. 

3 Octavius, § 27. 

‘ Tract. 11., De Idol. Vanitate, § 7, Ad Demetrianum, § 15. 

* De Lapsis, § 24. © 7d., § 24, cf. §§ 25, 26. 

7 Isp., lil. §§ 1—5, Ixii. § 17, Ixyiii. §§ 9, 10 (ed. Migne), De Mortali- 
tate, § 19. 

3 Contra Cels., i. 67, 2, 6, 46; ii, 83; ii, 24, 28, 36. 

® Contra Cels., ili. 24. 0 Instit. Div., ii. 16. iy. 27, y. 22. 
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recorded, we find in the pages of Euscbius narratives of 
many miraculous occurrences. Many miracles are 
ascribed to Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, of which 
Eusebius relates several. Whilst the vigils of the great 
watch of the Passover were being kept, the oil failed, 
whereupon Narcissus commanded that water from the 
neighbouring well should be poured into the lamps. 
Having prayed over the water, it was changed into oil, 
of which a specimen had been preserved until that time.! 
On another occasion, three men having spread some vile 
slanders against Narcissus, which they confirmed by 
an oath, and with imprecations upon themselves of 
death by a miserable disease, of death by fire, and 
of blindness, respectively, if their statements were not 
true, omnipotent justice in each case inflicted upon the 
wretches the curse which each had invoked.? The election 
of Fabianus to the Episcopal chair of Rome was marked 
by the descent of a dove from on high, which rested 
upon his head, asthe Holy Ghost had descended upon our 
Saviour? At Ceesarea Philippi there is a statue of Jesus 
Christ which Eusebius states that he himself had seen, 
sud to have been erected by the woman healed of the 
bloody issue, and on the pedestal grows a strange plant 
as high as the hem of the brazen garment, which is an 
antidote to all diseases.* Great miracles are recorded as 
taking place during the persecutions in Caesarea. 
Gregory of Nyssa gives an account of many won- 
derful works performed by his namesake Gregory of 
Neo-Caosarea, who was called Zhaumaturgqus from the 
miraculous power which he possessed and very freely 


' Kuachius, WW. E., vi. 9. 2 Jb., vi. 9. 3 Jb., vi. 29. 
4 Jb, H. FE., vii. 18; ef. Sozumen, . 15., y. 21. 
> Kusehinua, Do Martyr. Paliwost., iv., ix.; ef. Theodoret, H. E,, iy, 22. 
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exercised. The Virgin: Mary and the Apostle John 
appeared to him, on one occasion, when he was in doubt 
as to the doctrine which he ought to preach, and, at 
the request of Mary, the Apostle gave him all needful 
instructions. If his faith did not move mountains, it 
moved a huge rock to convert a pagan pricst.2 He 
drove a demon out of a heathen temple in which he 
had taken refuge, and the evil spirit could not re-enter 
until he gave permission.? Nyssen relates how St. 
Gregory averted an armed contest of two brothers who 
quarrelled about the possession of a lake on their father’s 
property. The saint passed the night in prayer beside 
the lake, and in the morning it was found dried up.‘ 
On another occasion he rescued the country from the 
devastation of a mountain stream, which periodically 
burst the dykes by which it was restrained and inun- 
dated the plain. He went on foot to the place, and 
invoking the name of Christ, fixed his staff in the earth 
at the place where the torrent had broken through. 
The staff took root and became a tree, and the stream 
never again burst its bounds. The inhabitants of the 
district were converted to Christianity by this miracle. 
The tree was still living in Nyssen’s time, and he had 
seen the bed of the lake covered with trees, pastures, 
and cottages.? Two vagabond Jews once attempted to 
deceive him. One of them lay down and pretended 
to be dead, while the other begged money from the 
saint wherewith to buy him a shroud. St. Gregory 
quietly took off his cloak and laid it on the man, and 

1 Greg, Nyss. do Vit. Greg. Thaum. Tom. iii., p. 545, f. 

2 Ib., p. 550. 

3 Jb., p. 448 Ff. Cf. Socrates, H. E., iv. 27. He gave this permission 


in writing: ‘Gregory to Satan: Enter.” —Ipyydpios rp Zarava, Etoedbe. 
4 1b., p. 555 f. § 1b., p. 5d8 ff. 
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walked away. His companion found that he was really 
dead.! St. Gregory expelled demons from persons pos- 
sessed, healed the sick ‘and performed many other 
miracles ;? and his signs and wonders are not only 
attested by Gregory of Nyssa, but by St. Basil,? whose 
grandmother, St. Macrina, was brought up at Neo- 
Ceesarea by the immediate followers of the saint. 
Athanasius, in his memoir of St. Anthony, who began 
to lead the life of a recluse about a.p. 270, gives par- 
ticulars of many miracles performed by the saint. 
Although he possessed great power over demons, and 
delivered many persons possessed by them, Satan tor- 
mented him sadly, and he was constantly beset by 
legions of devils. One night Satan with a troop of 
evil spirits so belaboured the saint that he lay on the 
ground speechless and almost dead from their blows.* 
We have already referred to the case of Natalius, who 
was scourged by angels during a whole night, till he 
was brought to repentance. Upon one occasion when 
St. Anthony had retired to his cell resolved to pass 
a time in perfect solitude, a certain soldier came to 
his door and remained long there knocking and sup- 
plicating the saint to come and deliver his daughter, 
who was tormented by a demon. At length St. Anthony 
addressed the man and told him to go, and if he believed 
in Jesus Christ and prayed to God, his prayer should 


1 Greg. Nyss. de Vit. Greg. Thaum., 1. p. 561 f. The same story is 
related of St. Epiphanius of Cyprus, and Sozomen sees no ground for 
doubting the veracity of either account. He states that St. Epiphanius 
also performed many other miracles, H. E., vil. 27. 

2 -1b., pp. 541, 551, 552, 553, 566, 567, 577. 

3 Do Spir. Sancto, c. 29, tom. ill., pp. 62, 63; Bened., cf. Ep. 204, p. 
396. 

4 8, Athunusti, Vita et Conyers. S. Antonu, §§ 8, Opp. tom. i., pars. ii. 
p- 802 ff., PRened. 5 Eusehinea, H. E., Vv. 28 ; 800 Pp. 135 f. 
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be fulfilled. The man believed, invoked Jesus Christ, 
and his daughter was delivered from the demon.’ As 
Anthony was once travelling across the desert to visit 
another monastery, the water of the caravan failed 
them, and his companions in despair threw themselves 
on the ground. St. Anthony, however, retired a little 
apart, and in answer to his prayer a spring of water 
issued at the place where he was knecling? A man 
named Fronto, who was afflicted with leprosy, begged 
his prayers, and was ordered by the saint to go inio 
Egypt, where he should be healed. Fronto at first 
refused, but being told that he could not be healed if 
he remained, the sick man went believing, and as 
soon as he came in sight of Egypt he was made whole.® 
Another miracle was performed by Anthony at Alex- 
andria in the presence of St. Athanasius. As they were 
leaving the city a woman cried after him, ‘‘ Man of God, 
stay; my daughter is cruelly troubled by a demon ;” 
and she entreated him to stop lest she herself should 
die in running after him. At the request of Athanasius 
and the rest, the saint paused, and as the woman came 
up her daughter fell on the ground convulsed. St. 
Anthony prayed in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
immediately the girl rose perfectly restored to health, 
and delivered from the evil spirit.4 He astonished a 
number of pagan philosophers, who had come to dispute 
with him, by delivering several demoniacs, making the 
sign of the. cross over them three times, and invoking 
the name of Jesus Christ. It is unnecessary, however, 
to multiply instances of his miraculous power to drive 


out demons and heal diseases,® and to perform other 
1 Vita, §48, p.832. *% 7b, §54,p.836f. 3 7b, § 57, p. 839. 
‘ 1b., § 71, p. 849. 7b. § 72, p. BEM. 
“(f, Th., §§ 55, 58, 61, 62, 63, 64, 70, &e., &e. 
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wonderful works. St. Athanasius, who was _ himsclf 
for a long time a personal follower of St. Anthony, 
protests in his preface to the biography his general 
accuracy, he having everywhere been mindful of the 
truth.’ 

Hilarion, again, a disciple of St. Anthony, performed 
many miracles, an account of some of which is given by 
St. Jerome. He restored sight to » woman who had 
been blind for no less than ten years; he cast out devils, 
and miraculously cured many diseases, Rain fell in 
answer to his prayers; and he further exhibited his 
power over the elements by calming a stormy. sea. 
When he was buried, ten months after his death, not 
only was his body as perfect as though he had been 
alive, but it emitted a delightful perfume. He was 
so favoured of God that, long after, diseases were healed 
and demons expelled at his tumb.? St. Macarius, the 
Egyptian, is said to have restored a dead man to life 
in order to convince an unbeliever of the truth of the 
resurrection.? St. Martin, of Tours, restored to life a 
certain catechumen who had died of a fever, and Sul- 
picius, his disciple, states that the man, who lived for 
many years after, was known to himself, although not 
until after the miracle. He also restored to life a servant 
who had hung himself* He performed a multitude 
of other miracles, to which we need not here more 
minutely refer. The rehes of the two martyrs Pro- 
tavius and Gervasius, whose bones, with much fresh 
blood, the miraculous evidence of their martyrdom and 
identity, were discovered by St. Ambrose, worked a 


mavraxou Ts GdAnOeias hpovricas, tb., p. 797. 
Suzomen, H. E., i. 14. 4 7b., H. E., iii. 14, 
Sulpicina, Vita 8. Mart. Cf. Sozemen, WL... iti, 4. 
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number of miracles. A man suffering from demoniacal 
possession indicated the proximity of the relics by his 
convulsions. St. Augustine states that he himself was 
in Milan when a blind man, who merely touched the 
cloth which covered the two bodies as they were being 
moved to a neighbouring church, regained his sight." 
Paulinus relates many miracles performed by his master, 
St. Ambrose, himself. He not only cast out many 
demons and healed the sick,? but he also raised the 
dead. Whilst the saint was staying in the house of a 
distinguished Christian friend, his child, who, a few days 
before, had been delivered from an unclean spirit, sud- 
denly expired. The mother, an exceedingly religious 
woman, full of faith and the fear of God, carried the 
dead boy down and laid him on the saint’s bed during 
his absence. When St. Ambrose returned, filled with 
compassion for the mother and struck by her faith, he 
stretched himself, like Elisha, on the body of the child, 
praying, and restored him living to his mother. Paulinus 
relates this miracle with minute particulars of name and 
address.* 

St. Augustine asserts that miracles are still performed 
in his day in the name of Jesus Christ, either by means 
of his sacraments or by the prayers or relics of his saints, 
although they are not so well-known as those of old, 
and he gives an account of many miracles which had 
recently taken place After referring to the miracle 
performed by the relics of the two martyrs upon the 
blind man in Milan, which occurred when he was there, 
he goes on to narrate the miraculous cure of a fmend of 


' Ambrose, Epist. Class. i. 22; August., De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8; Paulinus, 
Vita 8. Ambrosii, § 14 f. 

2 Vita 8, Ambr., §§ 21, 43, 44. 3 Th., § 28. 

4 De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. 
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his own, named Innocent, formerly advocate of the pre- 
fecture, in Carthage, where Augustine was, and beheld 
it with his own eyes (ub: nos interfuimus et ocults 
aspeximus nostris). A lady of rank in the same city 
was miraculously healed of an incurable cancer, and 
St. Augustine is indignant at the apathy of her friends, 
which allowed so great a miracle to be so little known! 
An inhabitant of the neighbouring town of Curubis was 
cured of paralysis and other ills by being baptized. 
When Augustine heard of this, although it was reported 
on very good authority, the man himself was brought to 
Carthage by order of the holy bishop Aurelius, in order 
that the truth might be ascertained. Augustine states 
that, on one occasion during his absence, a tribunitian 
man amongst them named Hesperius, who had a farm 
close by, called Zubedi, in the Fussalian district, begged 
one of the Christian presbyters to go and drive away 
some evil spirits whose malice sorely afflicted his servants 
and cattle. One of the presbyters accordingly went, and 
offered the sacrifice of the body of Christ with earnest 
prayer, and by the mercy of God, the evil was removed. 
Now Hesperius happened to have received from one 
of his friends a piece of the sacred earth of Jerusalem, 
where Jesus Christ was buried and rose again the third 
day, and he had hung it up in his room to protect 
himself from the evil spirits. When his house had been 
freed from them, however, he begged St. Augustine and 
his colleague Maximinus, who happened to be in that 
neighbourhood, to come to him, and after telling them all 


' Hoc ego cum audissem, et vehementer stomacharer, in illa civitate 
atque in illa persona, non utique obscura, factum tam ingens miraculum 
sic latere, hinc eam et admonendam et pene objurgandam putayi, &c., 
&e. De Ciy. Dei, xxii. 8. 
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that had happened, he prayed them to bury the piece of 
earth in some place where Christians could assemble 
for the worship of God. They consented, and did as he 
desired. A young peasant of the neighbourhood, who | 
was paralytic, hearing of this, begged that he might be 
carried without delay to the holy spot, where he offered up 
prayer, and rose up and went away on his feet perfectly 
cured, About thirty miles from Hippo, at a farm called 
Victoriana, there was a memorial to the two martyrs 
Protavius and Gervasius. To this, Augustine relates, was 
brought a young man who, having gone one summer day 
at noon to water his horse in the river, was possessed by 
ademon. The lady to whom the place belonged came, 
according to her custom in the evening, with her servants 
and some holy women to sing hymns and pray.. On 
hearing them the demoniac started up and scized the 
altar with a terrible shudder, without daring to move, 
and as if bound to it, and the demon praying with 
a loud voice for mercy confessed where and when he had 
entered into the young man. At last the demon named 
all the members of his body, with threats to cut them off 
as he made his exit, and, saying these words, came out 
of him. In doing so, however, the eye of the youth 
fell from its socket on to his check, retained only by 
a small vein as by a root, whilst the pupil became 
altogether white. Well pleased, however, that the young 
man had been freed from the evil spirit, they returned 
the eye to its place as well as they could, and bound it 
up with a handkerchief, praying fervently, and one of 
his relatives said: ‘‘God who drove out the demon at 
the prayer of his saints can also restore the sight.” On 
removing the bandage seven days after, the eye was 
found perfectly whole. St. Augustine knew a girl of 
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Hippo who was delivered from a demon by the applica- 
tion of oit with which had mingled the tears of the 
presbyter who was praying for her. He also knew a 
bishop who prayed for a youth possessed by a demon, 
although he had not even seen him, and the young man 
was at once cured. 

Augustine further gives particulars of many miracles 
performed by the relics of the most glorious martyr 
Stephen.’ By their virtue the blind receive their sight, 
the sick are healed, the impenitent converted, and the 
dead are restored to life. ‘ Andurus is the name of an 
estate,” Augustine says, “ where there is a church and m 
it a shrine dedicated to the martyr Stephen. A certain 
little boy was playing in the court, when unruly bullocks 
drawing a waggon crushed him with the wheel, and 
immediately he lay in the agonies of death. Then his 
mother raised him up, and placed him at the shrine, and 
he not only came to life again, but had manifestly 
received no injury.? A certain religious woman, who 
lived in a neighbouring property called Caspalianus, 
heing dangerously ill and her hfe despaired of, her tunic 
was carried to the same shrine, but before it was brought 
back she had expired. Nevertheless, her relatives covered 
the body with this tunic, and she received back the spirit 
and was made whole.’ At Hippo, a certain man named 


1 De Civ. Dei, xxi. 8. 

2 Andurus nomen est fundi, ubi ecclesia est, et in ea memoria Stephani 
martyrs. Puerum quemdam parvulum, cum in area luderet, exorbi- 
tantes boves qui vehiculum trahebant, rota obtriverunt, et confestim pal- 
pitavit exspirans. H[unc mater arreptum ad eamdem memoriam posuit ; 
et non solum reyixit, verum ctiam illesus apparuit. 

> Sanctimonialis quocdain in vicina possessione, quie Caspaliana dicitur, 
cum «wegritudine laboraret, ac desperarctur, ad eamdem memoriam tunica 
cjus allata est: quae antequam revocurctur, illa defuncta est. Hac tamen 
tunica operuerunt cadayer ejus parentes, et recepto spiritu salva facta est. 
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Bassus, a Syrian, was praying at the shrine uf the same 
martyr for his daughter who was sick and in great peril, 
and he had brought her dress with him; when lo! some 
of his household came running to announce to him that 
she was dead. But as he was engaged in prayer they 
were stupped by his friends, who prevented their telling 
him, lest he should give way to his grief in public. 
When he returned to his house, which already resounded 
with the wailing of his household, he cast over the body 
of his daughter her mantle which he had with him, and 
immediately she was restored to life.’ Again, in the 
same city, the son of a certain man among us named 
Irenzeus, « collector of taxes, became sick and died. As 
the dead body lay, and they were preparing with wailing 
and lamentation to bury it, one of his friends consoling 
him suggested that the body should be anointed with oil 
from the same martyr. This was done, and the child 
came to life again.? In the same way a man amongst us 
named Eleusinus, formerly a tribune, laid the body of 
his child, who had died from sickness, on a memorial 
of the martyr which is in his villa in the suburbs, and 
after he had prayed, with many tears, he took up the 
child living.” 


1 Apud Hipponem Bassus quidam Syrus ad memoriam ejusdem 
maityris orabat pro ogrotante et periclitante filia, eoque secum vestem 
ejus attulerat; cum ecce pueri de domo cucurrerunt, qui ei mortuam 
nuntiarent. Sed cum, orante illo, ab amicis ejus exciperentur, prohibue- 
runt eos illi dicere, ne per publicum plangeret. Qui cum domum redisset 
jam suorum ojulatibus porsonantem, et vestem filise quam ferebat, super 
eam projecisset, reddita est vita. 

2 Rursus ibidem apud nos Irenwi, cujusdam collectani filius, segritudine 
extinctus est. Cumque corpus jaceret exanime, atque a lugentibus et 
lainentantibus exsequise pararentur, amicorum ejus quidam inter aliorum 
consolantium verba suggessit, ut ejusdem martyris oleo corpus perun- 
geretur. Factum est, et revixit. 

* Itemque apud nos vir tribunitius Eleusinus super memoriam Martyris 
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We shall meet with more of these miracles in con- 
sidering the arguments of Dr. Mozley. In a note he 
says: “Augustine again, long after, alludes in his list of 
miracles (De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8,) to some cases in which 
persons had been raised to life again by prayer and the 
intercession of martyrs, whose relics were applied. But 
though Augustine relates with great particularity and 
leneth of detail some cases of recoveries from complaints 
in answer to prayer, his notices of the cases in which 
persons had been raised to life again, are so short, bare, 
and summary, that they evidently represent no more 
than mere report, and report of a very vague kind. 
Indeed, with the preface which he prefixes to lus list, 
he cannot be said even to profess to guarantee the truth 
or accuracy of the different instances contained in it. 
‘Heee autem, ubicunque fiunt, ibi sciuntur vix a tota 
ipsa civitate vel quocumque commanentium loco. Nam 
plerumque etiam ibi paucissimi sciunt, ignorantibus 
ceeteris, Maxime si magna sit civitas; et quando alibi 
alusque narrantur, non tantum ea commendat auctoritas, 
ut sine difficultate vel dubitatione eredantur, quamvis 
Christianis fidelibus a fidelibus indicentur. He puts 
down the cases as he received them, then, without 
pledging himself to their authenticity. ‘Eucharius— 
presbyter . . . mortuus sic jacebat ut ei jam pol- 
lices ligarentur: opitulatione memorati martyris, cum de 
memoria ejus reportata fuisset et supra jacentis corpus 
missa ipsius presbyteri tunica, suscitatus est . . . 
Andurus nomen est,’ &e.’,' and then Dr. Mozley gives 
the passage already quoted by us. Before continuing, 


que in suburbano ejus est, egritudine exanimatum posuit infantulum 
filium : et post orationem, quam multis cum lacrymis ibi fudit, yiventem 
levavit. De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. 

1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 372 f. 
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we must remark with regard to the passages just quoted, 
that, in the miracle of Eucharius, Dr. Mozley, without 
explanation, omits details. The whole passage is as 
follows: “ Eucharius, a presbyter from Spain, resided at 
Calama, who had for a long time suffered from stone. 
By the relics of the same martyr, which the Bishop 
Possidius brought to him, he was made whole. The 
same presbyter, afterwards succumbing to another disease, 
lay dead, so that they were already binding his hands. 
Succour came from the relics of the martyr, for the tunic 
of the presbyter being brought back from the relics and 
placed upon his body he revived.”' A writer who 
complains of the bareness of narratives, should certainly 
not curtail their statements. Dr. Mozley continues: 
“There are three other cases of the same kind, in which 
there is nothing to verify the death from which the 
return to life is said to take place, as being more than 
mere suspension of the vital powers; but the writer 
does not go into particulars of description or proof, but 
simply inserts them in his list as they have been 
reported to him.” ? 

Dr. Mozley is anxious to detract from the miracles 
described by Augustine, and we regret to be obliged 
to maintain that in order to do so he misrepresents, 
no doubt unintentionally, Augustine’s statements, and, as 
we think, also unduly depreciates the comparative valuc 
of the evidence. We shall bricfly refer to the two 
points in question. I. That “his notices of the cases in 
which persons had been raised to life again are so short, 

1 Kucharius est presbyter ex Hispania, Culamiv habitat, veteri morbo 
calculi laborabat; per memoriam supradicti martyris, quam Possidius 
illo advexit episcopus, salvus fuctus est. Idem ipse postea morbu alio 


preevalescente, &e.,&c. De Civ. Dei, xxu. 8. 
2 Bampton Lectures, p. 372 f. 
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bare, and summary that they evidently represent no 
- more than mere report, and report of a very vague 
kind.” II. “That with the preface which Augustine 
prefixes to his list, he cannot be said even to profess to 
guarantee the truth or accuracy of the different instances 
contained in it.” 

It is true that in several cases Augustine gives the 
account of miraculous cures at greater length than those 
of restoration to life. It seems to us that this is almost 
inevitable at all times, and that the reason is obvious. 
Whcere the miracle consists mercly of the cure of disease, 
details are naturally given to show the nature and inten- 
sity of the sickness, and they are necessary not only for 
the comprehension of the cure but to show its importance. 
In the case of restoration to life, the mere statement of 
the death and assertion of the subsequent resurrection 
exclude all need of details. The pithy reddita est vitae, 
or fuctum est et revixit 1s more striking than any 
more prolix narrative. In fact, the greater the miracle 
the more natural is conciseness and simplicity; and 
practically, we find that Augustine gives a more lengthy 
and verbose report of trifling cures, whilst he relates 
the more important with greater brevity and force. 
He narrates many of his cases of miraculous cure, how- 
ever, as briefly as those in which the dead are raised. 
We have quoted the latter, and the reader must judge 
whether they are unduly curt. One thing may be 
affirmed, that nothing of importance 1s omitted, and in 
regard to essential details they are as explicit as the 
mass of other cases reported. In every instance names 
and addresses are stated, and it will have been observed 
that all these miracles occurred in, or close to, Hippo, 


and in his own diocese. It is very certain that in 
vou. I. N 
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every case the fact of the miracle is asserted in the most 
direct and positive terms. There can be no mistake 
either as to the meaning or intention of the narrative, 
andl there is no symptom whatever of a thought on 
the part of Augustine to avoid the responsibility of his 
statements, or to give them as mere vague report. If 
we compare these accounts with those of the Gospels, 
we do not find them deficient in any essential detail 
common to the latter. There is in the synoptic Gospels 
only one case in which Jesus is said to have raised 
the dead. The raising of Jairus’ daughter’ has long 
been abandoned, as a case of restoration to life, by all 
critics and theologians, except the few who still persist 
in ignoring the distinct and positive declaration of Jesus, 
“The damsel is not dead but sleepeth.” The only case, 
therefore, in the Synoptics is the account in the third 
Gospel of the raising of the widow’s son,? of which, 
strange to say, the other Gospels know nothing. Now, 
although, as might have been expected, this narrative is 
much more highly coloured and picturesque, the differ- 
ence 1s chiefly literary, and, indeed, there are really fewer 
important details given than in the account by Augustine, 
for instance, of the restoration to life of the daughter of 
Bassus the Syrian, which took place at Hippo, of which 
he was bishop, and where he actually resided. Augustine’s 
object in giving his list of miracles did not require him 
to write picturesque narratives. He merely desired to 
state bare facts, whilst the authors of the Gospels com- 
posed the Life-of their Master, in which interesting 
details were everything. For many reasons we refrain 
here from alluding to the artistic narrative of the raising 


? Matt. ix. 18, 19, 23—26; Mark y. 22, 24, 35—43; Duke viii. 41, 42, 
49—56. 2? Luke vii. 11—16. 
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of Lazarus, the greatest miracle ascribed to Jesus, yet so 
singularly unknown to the other three Evangelists, who, 
so readily repeating the accounts of trifling cures, would 
most certainly not have neglected this had they ever 
heard of it. 

Dr. Mozley complains of the absence of verification 
and proof of actual death in these cases, or that they were 
more than mere suspension of the vital powers. We 
cordially agree with him in the desire for such evidence, 
not only in these, but in all miracles. We would ask, 
however, what verification of the death have we in the 
case of the widow’s son which we have not here? If 
we apply sucha test to the miracles of the Gospels, we 
must reject them as certainly as those of St. Augustine. 
In neither case have we more than a mere statement 
that the subjects of these miracles were dead or diseased. 
So far are we from having any competent medical 
evidence of the reality of the death, or of the discase, 
or of the permanence of the supposed cures in the 
Gospels, that we have little more than the barest reports 
of these miracles by writers who, even if their identity 
were established, were not, and do not pretend to have 
been, eye-witnesses of the occurrences which they relate. 
Take, for instance, this very raismg of the widow’s son 
in the third Gospel, which is unknown to the other 
Evangelists, and the narrative of which is given only in 
a Gospel which is not attributed to a personal follower 
of Jesus. 

Now we turn to the second statement of Dr. Mozlcy, 
“that with the preface which Augustine prefixes to his 
list, he cannot be said even to profess to guarantee the 
truth or accuracy of the different instances contained in 


it.” This extraordinary assertion is supported by a quota- 
“a % 
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tion given above, which Dr. Mozley has separated from 
what precedes and follows it, so that its real meaning 1s 
scarcely apparent. We shall as briefly as possible state 
what is actually the “preface” of St. Augustine to his 
list of miracles, and his avowed object for giving it. In 
the preceding chapter, Augustine has been arguing that 
the world believed in Christ by virtue of divine influence 
and not by human persuasion. He contends that it is 
ridiculous to speak of the false divinity of Romulus 
when Christians speak of Christ. If, in the time of 
Romulus, some 600 years before Cicero, people were so 
enlightened that they refused to believe anything of 
which they had not experience, how much more, in the 
still more enlightened days of Cicero himself, and 
notably in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, would 
they have rejected belief in the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ, if divine truth and the testimony of 
miracles had not proved not only that such things could 
take place, but that they had actually done so. When 
the evidence of prophecy joined with that of miracles, 
and showed that the new doctrines were only contrary 
to experience and not contrary to reason, the world 
embraced the faith. “ Why, then, say they, do these 
miracles which you declare to have taken place formerly, 
not occur now-a-days?” Augustine, in replying, adopts a 
common rhetorical device: ‘“‘I might, indeed, answer,” 
he says, “ that miracles were necessary before the world 
believed, in. order that the world might believe. Any 
one who now requires miracles in order that he may 
believe, 1s himself a great miracle in not believing what 
all the world believes. But, really, they say this.in order 
that even those miracles should not be belicved either.” 


1 De Civ. Dei, xxii. 7. 
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And he reduces what he considers to be the position 
of the world in regard to miracles and to the super- 
natural dogmas of Christianity to the following dilemma : 
“ Hither things incredible which nevertheless occurred, 
and were seen, led to belief in something else incredible; 
which was not seen; or that thing was in itself so 
credible that no miracles were required to establish it, 
and so much more is the unbelief of those who deny 
confuted. This might I say to these most frivolous 
objectors.” He then proceeds to affirm that it carmot 
be denied that many miracles attest the great miracle 
of the ascension in the flesh of the risen Christ, and he 
points out that the actual occurrence of all these things 
is not only recorded in the most truthful books, but the 
reasons also given why they took place. These things 
have become known that they might create belief; these 
things by the belief they have created have become 
much more clearly known. They are read to the people, 
indeed, that they may believe; yct, nevertheless, they 
would not be read to the people if they had not been 
believed. After thus stating the answer which he might 
give, Augustine now returns to answer the question 
directly :—‘ But, furthermore,” he continues, “miracles 
are performed now in his name, either by means of his 
sacraments, or by the prayers or relics of his saints, but 
they are not brought under the same strong hght as 
caused the former to be noised abroad with so much 
glory; inasmuch as the canon of sacred scriptures, 
which must be definite, causes those miracles to be 
everywhere publicly read, and become firmly fixed in the 
memory of all peoples;”' and then follows Dr. Mozley’s 


1 Nam etiam nunc fiunt miracula in ejus nomine, sive per sacramenta 
ejus, sive per orationes yol memorias sanctorum ejus, sed non eadem 
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quotation : ‘‘ but these are scarcely known to the whole 
of a city itself in which they are performed, or to its 
neighbourhood. Indeed, for the most part, even there 
very few know of them, and the rest are ignorant, more 
especially if the city be large; and when they are 
related elsewhere and to others, the authority does not 
so commend them as to make them be believed without 
difficulty or doubt, albeit they are reported by faithful 
Christians to the faithful.” He ilustrates this by point- 
ing out in immediate continuation, that the miracle in 
Milan by the bodies of the two martyrs, which took 
place when he himself was there, might reach the know- 
ledge of many, because the city is large, and the 
Emperor and an immense crowd of people witnessed 
it, but who knows of the miracle performed at Carthage 
upon his friend Innocent, when he was there also, and 
saw it with his own eyes? Who knows of the mira- 
culous cure of cancer, he continues, in a lady of rank 
in the same city ? at the silence regarding which he is 
so indignant. Who knows of the next case he mentions 
in his list ? the cure of a medical man of the same town, 
to which he adds: ‘ We, nevertheless, do know it, and 
a few brethren to whose knowledge it may have come.”? 
Who out of Curubus, besides the very few who may 
have heard of it, knows of the miraculous cure of the 
paralytic man, whose case Augustine personally inves- 
tigated ? and so on. Observe that there is mercly a 
- question of the comparative notoricty of the Gospel 


claritate illustrantur, ut tanta quanta illa gloria diffamentur. Canon 
quippe sacrarum Literarum, quem definitum esse oportebat, illa facit 
ubique recitari, et memoris cunctorum inhwrere populorum: &c. De 
Ciy. Dei, xxii. 8. 

* Nos tamen novimus, et paucissimi fratres ad quos id potuit pervenire. 
1b., xxii, 8. 
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miracles and those of his own time, not a doubt as to 
the reality of the latter. Again, towards the end of his 
long list, immediately after the narrative of the restora- 
tion to life of the child of Eleusinus, which we have 
quoted, Augustine says:—‘‘ What can 1 do? The 
promise of the completion of this work is pressing, 
so that I cannot here recount all (the miracles) that 
I know; and without doubt many of our brethren 
when they read this work will be grieved that I have 
omitted so very much, which they know as well as I 
do. This I even now beg that they will pardon, 
and consider how long would be the task of doing 
that which, for the completion of the work, it is thought 
necessary not todo. For if I desired to record merely 
the miracles of healing, without speaking of others, which 
have been performed by this martyr, that is to say, the 
most glorious Stephen, in the district of Calama, and 
in ours of Hippo, many volumes must be composed, 
yet will it not be possible to make a complete col- 
lection of them, but only of such as have been pub- 
lished for public reading, For that was our object, 
since we saw repeated in our time signs of divine 
power similar to those of old, deeming that they ought 
not to be lost to the knowledge of the multitude. Now 
this relic has not yet been two years at Hippo- 
Regius, and accounts of many of the miracles performed 
by it have not been written, as is most certainly 
known to us, yet the number of those which have 
been published, up to the time this is written, amounts 
to about seventy. At Calama, however, where these 
rclics have been longer, and more of the miracles were 
recorded, they incomparably excced this number.”? 


1 Quid faciam ? Urget hujus operis implendi promissio, ut non hic 
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Augustine goes on to say that, to his knowledge, many 
very remarkable miracles were performed by the relics 
of the same martyr also at Uzali, a district near to 
Utica, und of one of these, which had recently taken 
place when he himself was there, he gives an account. 
Then, before closing his list with the narrative of a 
miracle which took place at Hippo, in his own church, 
in his own presence, and in the sight of the whole 
congregation, he resumes his reply to the opening 
question :—‘‘ Many miracles, therefore,” he says, “are 
also performed now, the same God who worked those 
of which we read, performing these by whom he wills 
and as he wills; but these miracles neither become 
similarly known, nor, that they may not slip out of 
mind, are they stamped, as it were like gravel, into 
memory, by frequent reading. For even in placcs 
where care is taken, as is now the case amongst us, 
that accounts of those who receive benefit should be 
publicly read, those who are present hear them only 
once, and many are not present at all, so that those 
who were present do not, after a few days, remember 


possim omnia commemorare que scio: et procul dubio pleriquo nostro- 
rum, cum hec legent, dolebunt me tam multa preetermisisse, que utique 
mecum sciunt. Quos jam nunc, ut ignoscant, rogo; et cogitent quam 
prolixi laboris sit facere, quod me hic non facere suscepti operis necessitas 
cogit. Si enim miracula sanitatum, ut alia taceam ea tantummodo velim 
scribere, quee por hunc martyrem, id est, gloriosissimum Stephanum, 
facta sunt in colonia Calamensi, et in nostra, plurimi conficiendi sunt libri: 
nec tamen omnia colligi poterunt, sed tantum de quibus libelli dati sunt, 
qui recitarentur in populis, Id namquo fieri voluimus; cum vidoromus 
antiquis similia divinarum signa virtutum etiam nostris temporibus fre- 
quentari; et ea non debere multorum notitise deperire. Nondum est 
autem biennium, ex quo apud Hipponem-Regium czpit esse ista 
memoria, et multis, quod nobis certissimum est, non datis libellis, de iis 
que mirabiliter facta sunt, illi ipsi qui dati sunt ad septuaginta ferme 
numerum pervenerant, quando ista conscripsi. Calamz vero, ubi ct ipsa 
memoria prius esse coepit et crebrius dantur, incomparabili multitudine 
superant. De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. 
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what they heard, and scarcely a single person is met 
with who repeats what he has heard to one whom he 
may have known to have been absent.’ 

So far from casting doubt upon the miracles which 
he narrates, the “Preface” of Augustine is clearly 
intended to establish them. These “signs of divine 
power similar to those of old,’ are not less real and 
important, but merely less known, because the eyes 
of the world are not directed to them, and they have 
not the advantage of being everywhere published abroad 
by means of canonical scriptures constantly read to 
the people and acknowledged as authoritative. Dr. 
Mozley’s statement is quite unwarranted, and it seems 
to us gratuitously injurious to St. Augustine. This 
Father of the Church and Bishop must have had as 
little good faith as good sense, if he did what such 
a statement implies. In order to demonstate the truth 
of his assertion that miracles were still performed in 
his day, Dr. Mozley represents Augustine as deliberately 
producing a long list of instances of which “he cannot 
even be said to guarantee the truth,” and the more 
important cases in which “evidently represent no more 
than mere report, and report of a very vague kind.” 
We have furnished the reader with the materials for 
forming an opinion on these points. The judgment of 
Dr. Mozley may with equal justice be applicd to 

' Fiunt ergo ctiam nunc multa miracula, eodem Deo faciente per quos 
vult, et quemadmodum vult, qui et illa qua legimus fecit: sed ista neo 
similiter innotescunt, neque, ut non excidant animo, quasi glarea 
memorise, crebra lectione tunduntur. Nam et ubi diligentia est, quo 
nunc apud nos esse coopit, ut libelli eorum qui beneficia percipiunt, reci- 
tentur in populo, semel hoc audiunt qui adsunt, pluresque non adsunt ut 
nec illi qui adfuerunt, post aliquot dies, quod audierunt, mente retineant, 


et vix quisquam reperiatur illorum, qui ei quem non adfuisse cognoverit, 
indicet quod audivit. De Ciy. Dei, xxii. 8. 
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the authors of the synoptic Gospels. They certainly 
do not guarantee the truth of the miracles they relate 
in any more precise way than Augustine. Like him, 
they merely narrate them as facts, and he as evidently 
believes what he states as they do. Indecd, as regards 
comparative fulness of testimony, the advantage is 
altogether on the side of the miracles reported by St. 
Augustine. These miracles occurred within two years 
of the time at which he wrote, and were at once 
recorded with the names of the subjects and of the 
places at which they occurred; most of them were 
performed in his own diocese, and several of them in his 
own presence ; some, of which he apparently did not feel 
sure, he personally investigated ; he states his knowledge 
of others, and he narrates the whole of them with the 
most direct and simple affirmation of the facts, without 
a single word indicating hesitation, or directly or 
indirectly attributing the narrative to mere report. 
Moreover, he not only advances these miracles delibe- 
rately and in writing, in support of his positive asser- 
tion that miracles were still performed, but these 
accounts of them had in the first instance been written 
that they might be publicly read in his own church for 
the edification of Christians, almost on the very spot 
where they are stated to have occurred. We need 
scarcely say that we do not advance these reasons in 
order to argue the reality of the miracles themselves, 
but simply to maintain that, so far from his giving the 
account of them as mere report, or not even professing 
to vouch for. their truth, St. Augustine both believed 
them himself, and asked others to believe them as facts, 
and that they are as unhesitatingly affirmed as any 
related in the Gospels. ae 
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We shall not attempt any further detailed reference 
to the myriads of miracles with which the annals of the 
Church teem up to very recent times. The fact is too 
well known to require evidence. The saints in the 
Calendar are legion. It has been computed that the 
number of those whose lives are given in the Bollandist 
Collection! amounts to upwards of 25,000, although, the 
saints being arranged according to the Calendar, the 
unfinished work only reaches the twenty-fourth of 
October. When it is considered that all those upon 
whom the honour of canonization is conferred have 
worked miracles, many of them, indeed, almost daily 
performing such wonders, some idea may be formed of 
the number of miracles which have occurred in unbroken 
succession from Apostolic days, and have been believed 
and recognized by the Church. Vast numbers of these 
miracles are in all respects similar to those narrated in 
the Gospels, and they comprise hundreds of cases of 
restoration of the dead to life. If it be necessary to 
point out instances in comparatively recent times, we 
may mention the miracles of this kind liberally ascribed 
to St. Francis of Assisi, in the 13th century, and to 
his namesake St. Francis Xavier, in the 16th, as pretty 
well known to all, although we might refer to much 
more recent miracles authenticated by the Church. At 
the present day such phenomena have almost disap- 
peared, and, indeed, with the exception of an occasional 
winking picture, periodical liquefaction of blood, or appa- 
rition of the Virgin, confined to the still ignorant and 
benighted corners of the earth, miracles are extinct. 


1 Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur; collegit, &c., Joannes 
Bollandus, cum contin. Henechenit, 54 vol. fol. Venetiis, 1734—1861. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MIRACLES IN RELATION TO IGNORANCE AND SUPERSTITION. 


We have maintained that the miracles which are re- 
ported after apostolic days, instead of presenting the cnor- 
mous distinction which Dr. Mozley asserts, are precisely of 
the same types in all material points as the earlier miracles. 
Setting aside miracles of a trivial and unworthy char- 
acter, there remains a countless number cast in the same 
mould as those of the Gospels,—miraculouscure of diseases, 
expulsion of demons, transformation of elements, super- 
natural nourishment, resurrection of dead—of many of 
which we have quoted instances. Dr. Mozley anticipates 
an objection and says: ‘It will be urged, perhaps, that a 
large portion even of the Gospel miracles are of the class 
here mentioned as ambiguous; cures, visions, expulsiuns 
of evil spirits ; but this observation docs not affect the 
character of the Gospel miracles as a body, because we 
judge of the body or whole from its highest specimen, 
not from its lowest.” He takes his stand upon, “c.g. 
our Lord’s Resurrection and Ascension.”! Now, without 
discussing the principle laid down here, it is evident 
that the great distinction between the Gospel and other 
miracles is thus narrowed to a very small compass. It 
is admitted that the mass of the Gospel miracles are of a 
class characterized as ambiguous, because “the current 


' Bampton Lectures, p. 214. 
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miracles of human history” are also chiefly of the same 
type, and the distinctive character is derived avowedly 
only from a few high specimens, such as the Resurrec- 
tion. We have already referred to the fact that in the 
synoptic Gospels there is only one case, reported by the 
third Gospel alone, in which Jesus is said to have raised 
the dead. St. Augustine alone, however, chronicles 
several cases in which life was restored to the dead. 
Post-apostolic miracles, therefore, arc far from lacking 
this ennobling type. Observe that Dr. Mozley is here 
not so much discussing the reality of the subsequent 
miracles of the Church, as contrasting them and other 
reputed miracles with those of the Gospel, and from this 
point of view it is impossible to maintain that the 
Gospels have a monopoly of the highest class of miracles. 
Such miracles are met with long before the dawn of 
Christianity, and continued to occur long after apostolic 
times. 

Much stress is laid upon the form of the Gospel 
miracles ; but as we have already shown, it is the actual 
resurrection of the dead, for instance, which is the 
miracle, and this is not affected by the more or less 
dramatic manner in which it is said to have been effected, 
or in which the narrative of the event is composed. 
Literary skill, and the judicious management of details, 
may make or mar the form of any miracle. The narra- 
tive of the restoration of the dead child to life by Elisha 
might have been more impressive, had the writer omitted 
the circumstance that the child sneezed seven times 
before opening his eyes, and Dr. Mozley would probably 
have considered the miracle greater had the prophet 
merely said to the child, “ Arise!” instead of stretching 
himself on the body ; but setting aside human cravings 
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for the picturesque and artistic, the essence of the miracle 
would have remained the same. There is one point, 
however, regarding which it may be well to make a few 
remarks, Whilst a vast number of miracles are ascribed 
to direct personal action of saints, many more are attri- 
buted to their relics. Now this is no exclusive charac- 
teristic of later miracles, but Christianity itself shares it 
with still earlier times. The case in which a dead body 
which touched the bones of Elisha was restored to life 
will occur to every one. “ And it came to pass, as they 
were burying a man, that, behold, they spied a band of 
Moabites ; and they cast the man into the sepulchre of 
Elisha: and when the man was let down, and touched 
the bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up on his 
feet.” The mantle of Elijah smiting asunder the waters 
before Elisha may be cited as another instance.? The 
woman who touches the hem of the garment of Jesus in 
the crowd is made whole,’ and all the sick and “ pos- 
sessed” of the country are represented as being healed by 
touching Jesus, or even the mere hem of his garment.* 
It was supposed that the shadow of Peter falling on the 
sick as he passed had a curative effect,® and it is very 
positively stated: ‘And God wrought miracles of no 
common kind by the hands of Paul; so that from his 
body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, 
and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits 
went out of them.” ® 

The argument which assumes an enormous distinction 


1 2 Kings xiii.'21. 

2 2 Kings ii. 14, cf. 8. In raising the dead child, Elisha sends his 
staff to be laid on the child. 

3 Mark y. 27 ff. ; of. Luke viii. 44 ff.; Matt. ix. 20 ff. 

4 Matt. xiv. 36; cf. Luke vi. 19; Mark ii. 10. 

5 Acts vy. 15. 6 7b., xix, 11, 12. 
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between Gospel and other miracles betrays the prevalent 
scepticism, even in the Church, of all miracles except 
those which it is considered an article of faith to main- 
tain. If we inquire how those think who are more 
logical and thorough in their belief in the supernatural, 
we find the distinction denied. ‘‘The question,” says 
Dr. Newman, “bas hitherto been argued on the admis- 
sion, that a distinct line can be drawn in point of cha- 
racter and circumstances, between the miracles of Scrip- 
ture and those of Church history ; but this is by no 
means the case. It is true, indeed, that the miracles of 
Scripture, viewed as a whole, recommend themselves to 
our reason, and claim our veneration beyond all others, 
by a peculiar dignity and beauty ; but still it is only as 
a whole that they make this impression upon us. Some 
of them, on the contrary, fall short of the attributes 
which attach to them in general; nay, are inferior in 
these respects to certain ecclesiastical miracles, and are 
received only on the credit of the system of which they 
form part. Again, specimens are not wanting in the 
history of the Church, of miracles as awful in their cha- 
racter, and as momentous in their effects, as those which 
are recorded in Scripture.”' Now here is one able and 
thorough supporter of miracles denying the cnormous 
distinction between those of the Gospel and those of 
human history, which another admits to be essential to 
the former as evidence of a revelation. 

Dr. Mozley, however, meets such a difficulty by assert- 
ing that there would be no disadvantage to the Gospel 
miracles, and no doubt regarding them involved, if for 
some later miracles there was evidence as strong as for 
those of the Gospel. ‘‘ All the result would be,” he says, 

1 J. Hf, Newman, Two Essays on Miracles, p. 160 f. 
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“that we should admit these miracles over and above 
the Gospel ones.”' He denies the equality of the evi- 
dence, however, in any case. “ Between the evidence, 
then, upon which the Gospel miracles stand, and that for 
later miracles we see a broad distinction arising, not to 
mention again the nature and type of the Gospel miracles 
themselves—from the contemporaneous date of the tes- 
timony to them, the character of the witnesses, the pro- 
bation of the testimony ; especially when we contrast 
with these points the false doctrine and audacious fraud 
which rose up in later ages, and in connection with which 
so large a portion of the later miracles of Christianity 
made their appearance.”? We consider the point touch- 
ing the type of the Gospel miracles disposed of, and we 
may, therefore, confine ourselves to the rest of this argu- 
ment. If we look for any external evidence of the 
miracles of Jesus in any marked effect produced by them 
at the time they are said to have occurred, we find any- 
thing but confirmation of the statements of the Gospels. 
It is a notorious fact that, in spite of these miracles, 
very few of the Jews amongst whom they were performed 
believed in Jesus, and that Christianity made its chief 
converts not where the supposed miracles took place, but 
where an account of them was alone given by enthu- 
siastic missionaries. Such astounding exhibitions of 
power as raising the dead, giving sight to the. blind, 
walking on the sea, changing water into wine, and inde- 
finitely multiplying a few loaves and fishes, not only did 
not make any impression on the Jews themselves, but were 
never heard of out of Palestine until long after the events 
are said to have occurred, when the narrative of them was 
slowly disseminated by Christian teachers and writers. 
1 Bampton Lectures, p. 231. 3 1b., p. 220 f. 
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Dr. Mozley refers to the contemporary testimony “ for 
certain great and cardinal Gospel miracles which, if 
granted, clear away all antecedent objection to the 
reception of the rest,” and he says: “That the first 
promulgators of Christianity asserted, as a fact which 
had come under the cognizance of their senses, the 
Resurrection of our Lord from the dlead, 1s as certain 
as anything in history.”' What they really did assert, 
so far from being so certain as Dr. Mozley states, must, 
as we shall hereafter see, be considered matter of the 
greatest doubt. But if the general statement be taken 
that the Resurrection, for instance, was promulgated as 
a fact which the early preachers of Christianity them- 
selves believed to have taken place, the evidence does 
not in that case present the broad distinction he asserts, 
The miracles recounted by St. Athanasius and St. 
Augustine, for example, were likewise proclaimed with 
equal clearness, and even greater promptitude and 
publicity at the very spot where many of them were 
said to have been performed, and the details were much 
more immediately reduced to writing. The mere asser- 
tion in neither case goes for much as evidence, but the 
fact is that we have absolutely no contemporaneous 
testimony at all as to what the first promulgators of 
Christianity actually asserted, or as to the real grounds 
upon which they made such assertions. We shall 
presently enter upon a thorough examination of the testi- 
mony for the Gospel narratives, their authorship and 
authenticity, but we may here be permitted, so far to 
anticipate, as to remark that, applied to documentary 
evidence, Dr. Mozley’s reasoning from the contempo- 
raneous date of the testimony, and the character of 


1 Bampton Lectures, p. 219. 
vou. 1 Q 
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the witnesses, is contradicted by the whole history of 
New Testament literature. Whilst the most uncritically 
zealous assertors of the antiquity of the Gospels never 
venture to date the earliest of them within a quarter 
of a century from the death of Jesus, every tyro is aware 
that there is not a particle of evidence of the existence 
of our Gospels until very long after that interval,— 
hereafter we shall show how long ;—that two of our 
synoptic Gospels at least were not, in any case, composed 
in their present form by the writers to whom they are 
attributed ; that there is, indeed, nothing worthy of the 
name of evidence that any one of these Gospels was 
written at all by the person whose name it bears; 
that the second Gospel is attmbuted to one who was not 
an eye-witness, and of whose identity there is the greatest 
doubt even amongst those who assert the authorship of 
Mark; that the third Gospel is an avowed later com- 
pilation,’ and likewise ascribed to one who was not a 
follower of Jesus himself ; and that the authorship of the 
fourth Gospel and its historical character are amongst 
the most unsettled questions of criticism, not to use here 
any more definite terms. This being the state of the 
case it is absurd to lay such emphasis on the contem- 
porancous date of the testimony, and on the character of 
the witnesses, since it has not even been determined who 
those witnesses are, and two even of the supposed 
evangelists were not personal eye-witnesses at all? 
Surely the testimony of Athanasius regarding the 
miracles of St. Anthony, and that of Augustine regard- 

1 Luke 1. 1—4. 

2 We nocd scarcely point out that Paul, to whom so many of the 
writings of the New Testament are ascribed, and who practically is the 


author of ecclesiastical Christianity, not only was not an eye-witness of 
the Gospel miracles but never oven saw Jesus. 
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ing his list of miracles occurring in or close to his own 
diocese, within two years of the time at which he writes, 
or, to refer to more recent times, the evidence of Pascal 
for the Port-Royal miracles, must be admitted, not 
only not to present the broad distinction of evidence of 
which Dr. Mozley speaks, but on the contrary to be 
even. more unassailable than that of the Gospel miracles. 
The Church, which is the authority for those miracles, is 
also the authority for the long succession of such works 
wrought by the saints. The identity of the writers we 
have instanced has never been doubted; their trust- 
worthiness, in so far as stating what they believe to be 
true is concerned, has never been impugned ; the same 
could be affirmed of writers in every age who record 
such miracles. The broad distinction of evidence for 
which Dr. Mozley contends, does not exist ; it does not 
lie within the scope of his lectures either to define or 
prove it, and he does not of course commit the error of 
assuming the inspiration of the records. The fact is 
that theologians demand evidence for later miracles 
which they have not for those of the Gospels, and which 
transmitted reverence forbids their requiring. They 
strain out a gnat and swallow a camel. 

Dr. Mozley points to the life of sacrifice and suffering 
of the Apostles as a remarkable and peculiar testimony 
to the truth of the Gospel miracles, and notably of the 
Resurrection and Ascension.' Without examining, here, 
how much we really know of those lives and suficrings, 
one thing is perfectly evident: that sacrifice, suffering, 
and martyrdom itself are evidence of nothing except of 
the personal belicf of the person enduring them ; they 
do not prove the truth of the doctrines believed. No 


1 Bampton Lectures, p. 225. 
Q % 
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one doubts the high religious enthusiasm of the early 
Christians, or the earnest and fanatical zeal with which 
they courted martyrdom, but this is no exclusive charac- 
teristic of Christianity. Every religion has had its 
martyrs, every error its devoted victims. Does the 
marvellous endurance of the Hindoo, whose limbs wither 
after years of painful persistence in vows to his Deity, 
prove the truth of Brahmanism? or do the fanatical 
believers who cast themselves under the wheels of the 
car of Jagganath establish the soundness of their creed ? 
Do the Jews, who for centuries bore the fiercest con- 
tumelies of the world, and were persecuted, hunted, and 
done to death by every conceivable torture for persisting 
in their denial of the truth of the Incarnation, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension, and in their rejection of Jesus 
Christ, do they thus furnish a convincing argument for 
the truth of their belief and the falsity of Christianity ? 
Or have the thousands who have been consigned to the 
stake by the Christian Church herself for persisting in 
asserting what she has denounced as damnable heresy, 
proved the correctness of their views by their sufferings 
and death ? History is full of the records of men who 
have honestly believed every kind of error and heresy, 
and have been stedfast to the death, through persecution 
and torture, in their mistaken belief. There is nothing 
so inflexible as superstitious fanaticism, and persecution, 
instead of extinguishing it, has invariably been the most 
certain means of its propagation. The sufferings of the 
Apostles, therefore, cannot prove anything beyond their 
own belief, and the question what it was they really did 
believe and suffered for is by no means so simple as it 
appears, 

Now the long succession of ecclesiastical and other 
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miracles has an important bearing upon those of the 
New Testament, whether we believe or deny their 
reality. If we regard the miracles of Church history to 
be in the main real, the whole force of the Gospel 
miracles, as exceptional supernatural evidence of a 
Divine Revelation, is annihilated. The “ miraculous 
eredentials of Christianity” assume a very different 
aspect when they are considered from such a point 
of view. Admitted to be scarcely recognizable from 
miracles wrought by Satanic agency, they are secn 
to be a continuation of wonders recorded in the Old 
Testament, to be preceded and accompanied by pre- 
tension to similar power on the part of the Jews and 
other nations, and to be succeeded by cycles of miracles, 
in all essential respects the same, performed subsequently 
for upwards of fifteen hundred years. Supernatural 
evidence of so common and prodigal a nature certainly 
betrays a great want of force and divine speciality. 
How could that be considered as express evidence for 
a new Divine Revelation which was already so well 
known to the world, and which is scattered broad-cast 
over so many centuries, as well as successfully simulated 
by Satan ? 

If, on the other hand, we dismiss the miracles of later 
ages as false, and as merely the creations of superstition 
or pious imagination, how can the miracles of the Gospel, 
which are precisely the same in type, and not better 
established as facts, remain unshaken? ‘The Apostles 
and Evangelists were men of like passions, and also of 
like superstitions with others of their time, and must be 
measured by the same standard. Dr. Mozley will not 
admit that, even in such a case, the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the true miracles amongst the mass of 
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spurious justifies the rejection of all, and he demands a 
judicial process in each case, and settlement according 
to the evidence in that case.' We might reply that if 
the great mass of asserted miracles be determined to be 
spurious, there is no reason shown for entering upon a 
more minute consideration of pretensions, which know- 
ledge and experience force us @ priorz to regard as 
incredible, and which examination, in so many cases, 
has proved to be delusion. Even if the plea, that “the 
evidence of the Gospel miracles is a special case which 
must be decided on its own grounds,” be admitted, it 
must be apparent that the rejection of the mass of 
other miracles is serious presumptive evidence also 
against them. 


2: 


THE argument for the reality of miracles receives very 
little strength from the character of either the early or the 
later ages of Christianity. “It is but too plain,” says Dr. 
Mozley, “in discussing ecclesiastical miracles, that in later 
ages, as the Church advanced in worldly power and posi- 
tion, besides the mistakes of imagination and impression, 
a temper of deliberate and audacious fraud set itself in 
action for the spread of certain doctrines, as well as for 
the great object of the concentration of Church power 
in one absolute monarchy.’ We have already quoted 
words of Dean Milman regarding the frame of mind of 
the early Church, and it may not be out of place to add 
a few lines from the same writer. Speaking of the 
Writings of the first ages of Christianity, he says: “That 
some of the Christian legends were deliberate forgeries 
can scarcely be questioned ; the principle of pious fraud 

1 Bampton Lecturer, p. 234 f. 2 Ib., p. 228. 
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appeared to justify this mode of working on the popular 
mind; it was admitted and avowed. To deceive into 
Christianity was so valuable a service as to hallow deceit 
itself. But the largest portion was probably the natural 
birth of that imaginative excitement which quickens its 
day-dreams and nightly visions into reality. The Chris- 
tian lived in a supernatural world; the notion of the 
divine power, the perpetual interference of the Deity, 
the agency of the countless invisible beings which 
hovered over mankind, was so strongly impressed upon 
the belief, that every extraordinary, and almost every 
ordinary incident became a miracle, every inward 
emotion a suggestion either of a good or an evil spirit. 
A mythic period was thus gradually formed, in which 
reality melted into fable, and invention unconsciously 
trespassed on the province of history.”! Whether we 
look upon this picture or on that, the result is equally 
unfavourable to miracles, and a ready explanation both 
of the earlier and later instances is suggested. We 
must, however, again recall the fact that, setting aside 
for the present the effect of pious fraud, this vivid 
and superstitious imagination, which so freely created 
for itself the miraculous, was not merely developed by 
Christianity, but was equally rampant before it, and was 
i marked characteristic of the Jews. The same writer, 
in a passage already quoted, says: “ During the whole 
life of Christ, and the early propagation of the religion, 
it must be borne in mind that they took place in an age, 
and among a people which superstition had made so 
familiar with what were supposed to he preternatural 
events, that wonders awakened no emotion, or were 
speedily superseded by some new demand on the ever 
1 Milman, History of Christianity, ui. p. 358. 
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ready belief. The Jews of that period not only believed 
that the Supreme Being had the power of controlling the 
course of nature, but that the same influence was pos- 
sessed by multitudes of subordinate spirits, both good 
and evil.”' Between the “superstition,” “ imaginative 
excitement,” and “pious fraud” of the early Church, 
and the “deliberate and audacious fraud” of the later, 
we have abundant material for the natural explanation 
of all supposed miracles, without going to such an 
extreme hypothesis as exceptions to the order of nature, 
or supposing that a few miracles can be accepted as 
supernatural facts, whilst all the rest must be discarded 
as human fables. 

It is certain that throughout the whole period during 
which miracles are said to have been performed, gross 
ignorance and superstition prevailed, and nowhere more 
so than amongst the Jews where those miracles occurred. 
Almost every operation of nature was inexplicable, and 
everything which was inexplicable was considered super- 
natural. Miracles seemed as credible to the mind of that 
age as deviations from the order of nature seem incre- 
dible in ours. It is a suggestive fact that miracles are 
limited to periods when almost every common incident 
was readily ascribed to supernatural agency. ‘There 1s, 
however, one remarkable circumstance which casts some 
light upon the origin of narratives of miracles. Through- 
out the New Testament, patristic literature, and the 
records of ecclesiastical miracles, although we have 
narratives of countless wonderful works performed by 
others than the writers, and abundant assertion of the 
possession of miraculous power by the Church, there is 
no instance whatever, that we can remember, in which 


1 Milman, History of Christianity, iii. p. 85. 
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a writer claims to have himself performed a miracle.! 
Wherever there has existed even the comparatively ac- 
curate means of information which a person who himself 
performed a miracle might possess, the miraculous entirely 
fails, and it is found only where faith or credulity usurps 
the place of knowledge. Pious men were perfectly ready 
to believe the supposed miracles of others, and to report 
them as facts, who were too veracious to imagine any of 
their own. Even if Apostles and Saints had chronicled 
their own miraculous deeds, the argument for their 
reality would not have been much advanced; but the 
uniform absence of such personal pretension enables us 
more clearly to trace such narratives to pious credulity 
or superstition. 

If we consider the particular part which miracles have 
played in human history, we find precisely the phenomena 
which might have been expected if miracles, instead of 
being considered as real occurrences, were recognized as 
the mistakes or creations of ignorance and superstition 
during that period in which “ reality melted into fable, and 
invention unconsciously trespassed on the province of 
history.” Their occurrence is hmited to ages which 
were totally ignorant of physical laws, and .they have 
been numerous or rare precisely in proportion to the 
degree of imagination and love of the marvellous charac- 
terizing the people amongst whom they are said to have 
occurred. Instead of a few evidential miracles taking 
place at one epoch of history, and filling the world with 
surprise at such novel and exceptional phenomena, we 
find miracles represented as taking place in all ages and 
in all countrics. The Gospel miracles are set in the 
midst of a series of similar wonders, which commenced 

1 This is fully discussed in the third volume, 
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many centuries before the dawn of Christianity and con- 
tinued, without interruption, for fifteen hundred years 
after it. They did not in the most remote degrec 
originate the belief in miracles, or give the first sugges- 
tion of spurious imitation. It may, on the contrary, be 
much more truly said that the already existing belief 
created these miracles. No divine originality charac- 
terized the evidence selected to accredit the Divine 
Revelation. The miracles with which the history of the 
world is full occurred in ages of darkness and supersti- 
tion, and they gradually ceased when enlightenment 
became more generally diffused. At the very time when 
knowledge of the laws of nature began to render men 
capable of judging of the reality of miracles, these 
wonders entirely failed. This extraordinary cessation 
of miracles, precisely at the time when their evidence 
might have acquired value by an appeal to persons 
capable of appreciating them, is perfectly unintelligible 
if they be viewed as the supernatural credentials of a 
Divine revelation. If, on the other hand, they be 
regarded as the mistakes of imaginative excitement and 
ignorance, nothing is more natural than their extinction 
at the time when the superstition which created them 
gave place to knowledge. 

As a lustorical fact, there is nothing more certain 
than that miracles, and the belief in them, disappeared 
exactly when education and knowledge of the operation 
of natural laws became diffused throughout Europe, and 
that the last traces of belief in supernatural interference 
with the order of nature are only to be found in localities 
where ignorance and superstition still prevail, and render 
delusion or pious fraud of that description possible. 
Miracles are now denied to places more enlightened 
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than Naples or La Salette. The inevitable inference 
from this fact is fatal to the mass of miracles, and it is 
not possible to protect them from it. Miracle cures 
by the relics of saints, upheld for fifteen centuries by all 
the power of the Church, utterly failed when medical 
science, increasing in spite of persecution, demonstrated 
the natural action of physiological laws. The theory of 
the demoniacal origin of disease has been entirely and 
for ever dispelled, and the host of miracles in connection 
with it retrospectively exploded by the progress of 
science. Witchcraft and sorcery, the belief in which 
reigned supreme for so many centuries, are known to 
have been nothing but the delusions of ignorant super- 
stition. “A l’époque ow les faits merveilleux qui s’y 
(dans les légendes) trouvent consignés étaient rapportés,” 
asks an able French writer, “possédait-on les lumiéres 
suffisantes pour exercer une critique véritable et séricuse 
sur des témoignages que venaient affirmer des faits en 
contradiction avec nos connaissances? Or, on peut 
assurer hardiment que non. Au moyen-ige, |’intime 
conviction que Ja nature voit trés fréquemment ses lois 
interverties par la volonté divine régnait dans les 
esprits, en sorte que pour peu qu'un fait se présentat 
avec des apparences cxtraordinaires, on se hatait de le 
regarder comme un miracle, comme l’ceuvre directe de la 
divinité, Aujourd’hui on cherche au contraire 4 tout 
rapporter & Ja loi commune; on est tellement sobre de 
faits miraculeux, que ceux qui paraissent tels sont écartés 
comme des fables ou tenus pour des faits ordinaires mal 
expliqués. La foi aux miracles a disparu. En outre, 
au moyen-ige le cercle des connaissances qu’on possédait 
sur la nature était fort restreint, et tout ce qui n’y 
rentrait pas était regardé comme surnaturel. Actuclle- 
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ment ce cercle s’'agrandit sans cessc; .et loin d’en avoir 
arreté définitivement la limite, on le déclare infini.” In 
a note the writer adds: “On voit par 14 que le nombre 
des miracles doit étre en raison inverse du nombre des 
lois connues de la nature, et, qu’’ mesure que celles-ci 
nous sont révélées, les faits merveilleux ou miraculeux 
s’évanouissent.”' These remarks are equally applicable 
to the commencement of the Christian era. On the one 
hand, we have no other testimony for the reality of 
miracles than that of ages in which not only the grossest 
superstition and credulity prevailed, but in which there 
was such total ignorance of natural laws that men were 
incapable of judging of that reality, even if they desired 
impartially to investigate such occurrences, which they 
did not; on the other hand, we have the sober testimony 
of science declaring such phenomena violations of the 
invariable laws of nature, and experience teaching us a 
perfectly simple and natural interpretation of the legends 
regarding them. Are we to believe ignorance and super- 
stition or science and unvarying experience? Science 
has already demonstrated the delusion involved in the 
largest class of miracles, and has so far established the 
superiority of her testimony. 

In an early part of his discussion Dr. Mozley argues : 
“Christianity is the religion of the civilized world, and 


' DL. F. Alfred Maury. Essai sur les Légendes pieuses du Moyen-age, 
1843, p. 234 f., and p. 235, note (1). 

The same arguments are employed by the late Mr. Buckle. ‘Hence — 
it is that, supposing other things equal, the superstition of a nation must 
always bear an exact proportion to the extent of its physical knowledge. 
This may be in some degree verified by the ordinary experience of man- 
kind. For if we compare the different classes of society, we shall find that 
they are superstitious in proportion as the phenomena with which they 
are brought in contact have or have not been explained by natural laws.” 
Hist. of Civilization, 1867, i. p. 375. 
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it is believed upon its miraculous evidence. Now, for a 
set of miracles to be accepted in a rude age, and to 
retain their authority throughout a succession of such 
ages, and over the ignorant and superstitious part of 
mankind, may be no such great result for the miracle to 
accomplish, because it is easy to satisfy those who do 
not inquire. But this is not the state of the case which 
we have to meet on the subject of the Christian 
miracles, The Christian being the most intelligent, the 
civilized portion of the world, these miracles are accepted 
by the Christian body as a whole, by the thinking and 
educated as well as the uneducated part of it, and the 
Gospel is believed upon that evidence.”' The picture 
of Christendom here suggested is purely imaginary. 
We are asked to believe that succeeding generations of 
thinking and educated as well as uneducated men, since 
the commencement of the period in which the adequate 
inquiry into the reality of miracles became possible, have 
made that adequate inquiry, and have intelligently and 
individually accepted miracles and believed the Gospel 
in consequence of their attestation. The fact, however, 
is that Christianity became the religion of Europe before 
men either possessed the knowledge requisite to appre- 
ciate the difficulties involved in the acceptance of 
miracles, or minds sufficiently freed from ignorant super- 
stition to question the reality of the supposed super- 
natural interference with the order of nature, and belief 
had become so much a matter of habit that, in this nine- 
teenth century, the great majority of men have professed 
belief for no better reason than that their fathers believed 
before them. Belief is now little more than a trans- 
mitted quality or hereditary custom. Few men, even 
1 Bampton Lectures, p. 27. 
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now, have cither the knowledge or the leisure requisite 
to enable them to enter upon such an examination of 
miracles as can entitle Dr. Mozley to affirm that they 
intelligently accept miracles for themselves. We have 
shown, moreover, that so loose are the ideas even of the 
clergy upon the subject, that dignitaries of the church 
fail to see either the evidential purpose of miracles or 
the need for evidence at all, and the first intelligent step 
towards inquiry—doubt—has generally been stigmatized 
almost as a crime. 

So far from Dr. Mozley’s statement being correct, it is 
notorious that the great mass of those who are compe- 
tent to examine, and who have done so, altogether reject 
miracles. Instead of the “thinking and educated” men 
of science accepting miracles, they, as a body, distinctly 
deny them, and hence the antagonism between science 
and ecclesiastical Christianity, and Dr. Mozley surely does 
not require to be told how many of the profoundest 
critics and scholars of Germany, and of all other countries 
in Europe, who have turned their attention to Biblical 
subjects, have long ago rejected the miraculous elements 
of the Christian religion. Such being the case we 
necessarily revert to the first part of Dr. Mozley’s 
representation, and find with him, that it is no great 
result for miracles to accomplish, merely to be accepted 
by, and retain authority over, a succession of ignorant 
and superstitious ages, “because it is easy to satisfy 
those who do not inquire.” 

It is necessary that we should now refer to the 
circumstance that all the arguments which we have 
hitherto considered in support of miracles, whether to 
explain or account for them, have proceeded upon an 
assumption of the reality of the alleged phenomena. 
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Had it been first requisite to establish the truth of facts 
of such an astounding nature, the necessity of accounting 
for them might never have arisen. It is clear, there- 
fore, that an assumption which permits the argument to 
attain any such position begs almost the whole question. 
Facts, however astounding, which, it is admitted, did 
actually occur, claim a latitude of explanation, which a 
mere ‘narrative of those alleged facts, written by an 
unknown person some eighteen centuries ago, could not 
obtain. If, for instance, it be once established as an 
absolute fact that a man actually dead, and some days 
buried, upon whose body decomposition had already 
made some progress,' had been restored to life, the fact 
of his death and of his subsequent resuscitation being so 
absolutely proved that the possibility of deception or of 
mistake on the part of the witnesses was totally excluded 
—if such conclusive evidence be supposed possible in 
such a case—it is clear that an argument, as to whether 
such an occurrence were to be ascribed to known or 
unknown laws, would assume a very different character 
indeed from that which it would have borne if the argu- 
ment merely sought to account for so astounding a 
phenomenon of whose actual occurrence there was no 
sufficient evidence. 

It must not be forgotten, therefore, that, as the late 
Professor Baden Powell pointed out: “ At the present 
day it is not a miracle, but the narrative of a nuracle, 
to which any argument can refer, or to which faith is 
accorded.”? The discussion of miracles, then, is not one 
regarding miracles actually performed within our own 
knowledge, but merely regarding miracles said to have 
been performed eighteen hundred years ago, the reality of 

1 Cf. John xi. 39, 2 Order of Nature, p. 285. 
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which was not verified at the time by any scientific exa- 
mination, and whose occurrence is merely reported in the 
Gospels. Now, although Dr. Mozley rightly and logi- 
cally maintains that Christianity requires, and should be 
believed only upon, its miraculous evidence, the fact is 
that popular Christianity is not believed because of 
miracles, but miracles are accepted because they are 
related in the Gospels which are supposed to contain the 
doctrines of Christianity. The Gospels have for many 
generations been given to the child as inspired records, 
and doubt of miracles has, therefore, either never arisen or 
has been instantly suppressed, simply because miracles are 
recorded in the sacred volume. It could scarcely be other- 
wise, for in point of fact the Gospel miracles stand upon 
no other testimony. We are therefore in this position : 
We are asked to believe astounding announcements be- 
yond the limits of human reason, which, as Dr. Mozley 
admits, we could only be justified in believing upon 
miraculous evidence, upon the testimony of miracles which 
are only reported by the records which also alone convey 
the announcements which those miracles were intended 
to accredit. There is no other contemporary evidence 
whatever. The importance of the Gospels, therefore, as 
the almost solitary testimony to the occurrence of 
miracles can scarcely be exaggerated.1 We have already 


? Dr. Farrar, winding up the antecedent discussion, saya: “. . we 
arrive at this point—that the credibility of miracles is in each jaatatice 
simply and solely a question of evideuce, and consequently that our 
belief or rejection of the Christian miracles must mainly depend on the 
character of the Gospels in which they are recorded.” The Witness of 
History to Christ, 1872, p. 51. 1t is somewhat singular that after such a 
declaration he considers it unnecessary to enter into the question of tho 
genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels, deeming it sufficient for his 
purpose, that Strauss and Renan admit that some portion of these docu- 
ments existed at the beginning of the second century, or earlier, in the 
country where the events narrated took place. 
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made an anticipatory remark regarding the nature of 
these documents, to which we may add that they are not 
the work of perfectly independent historians, but of men 
who were engaged in disseminating the new doctrines, 
and in saying this we have no intention of accusing the 
writers of conscious deception ; it is, however, neces- 
sary to state the fact in order that the value of the 
testimony may be fairly estimated. The narratives of 
miracles were written by ardent partizans, with minds 
inflamed by religious zeal and enthusiasm, in an age of 
ignorance and superstition, a considerable time after the 
supposed miraculous occurrences had taken place. All 
history shows how rapidly pious memory exaggerates 
and idealizes the traditions of the past, and simple 
actions might readily be transformed into miracles, as the 
narratives circulated, in a period so prone to superstition 
and so characterized by love of the marvellous. Religious 
excitement and reverence for the noblest of Teachers 
could not, under such circumstances and in such an age, 
have escaped this exaggeration. How few men in more 
enlightened times have been able soberly to appreciate, 
and accurately to record exciting experiences, where 
feeling and religious emotion have been concerned. Pro- 
saic accuracy of observation and of language, at all times 
rare, are the last qualities we could expect to find in the 
early ages of Christianity. In the certain fact that 
disputes arose among the Apostles themselves so shortly 
after the death of their great Master, we have one proof 
that even amongst them there was no accurate apprecia- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus,’ and the frequent instances 
of their misunderstanding of very simple matters, and of 
their want of enlightenment, which occur throughout the 


1 e.g., Gal. ii. 11 ff. 
VOL, I. ® 
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Gospels are certainly not calculated to inspire much con- 
fidence in their intelligence and accuracy of observation. 

Now it is apparent that the evidence for Miracles re- 
quires to embrace two distinct points: the reality of the 
alleged facts, and the accuracy of the inference that the 
phenomena were produced by supernatural Agency. 
The task would even then remain of demonstrating the 
particular supernatural Being by whom the miracles 
were performed, which is admitted to be impossible. 
We have hitherto chiefly confined ourselves to a con- 
sideration of the antecedent credibility of such events, 
and of the fitness of those who are supposed to have 
witnessed them to draw accurate inferences from the 
alleged phenomena. Those who have formed any ade- 
quate conception of the amount of testimony which 
would be requisite in order to establish the reality of 
occurrences in violation of an order of Nature, which is 
based upon universal and invariable experience, must 
recognize that, even if the earliest asserted origin of our 
four Gospels could be established upon the most irrefrag- 
able grounds, the testimony of the writers—men of like 
ignorance with their contemporaries, men of like passions 
with ourselves—-would be utterly ineompetentto prove the 
reality of Miracles. We have already sufficiently discussed 
this point, more especially in connection with Hume's 
argument, and need not here resume it. Every con- 
sileration, historical and philosophical, has hitherto dis- 
credited the whole theory of miracles, and further in- 
quiry might be abandoned as unnecessary. In order, 
however, to render our conclusion complete, it remains 
for us to sec whether, as affirmed, there be any special 
evidence regarding the alleged facts entitling the Gospel 
Miracles to exceptional attention. If, ‘nbtenil of being 
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clear, direct, the undoubted testimony of known eye- 
witnesses free from superstition, and capable, through 
adequafe knowledge, rightly to estimate the alleged 
phenomena, we find that the actual accounts have none 
of these qualifications, the final decision with regard to 
Miracles and the reality of Divine Revelation will be 
easy and conclusive. 


PART II. 


—_—_—~—— 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

BEFORE commencing our examination of the evidence 
as tothe date, authorship, and character of the Gospels, 
it may be well to make a few preliminary remarks, and 
clearly state certain canons of criticism. We shall make 
no attempt to establish any theory as to the date at which 
any of the Gospels was actually written, but simply 
examine all the testimony which is extant with the view 
of ascertaining what is known of these works and their 
authors, certainly and distinctly, as distinguished from 
what is merely conjectured or inferred. Modern opinion, 
in an Inquiry hke ours, must not be mistaken for 
ancient evidence. We propose, therefore, as exhaustively 
as possible to search all the writings of the early Church 
for information regarding the Gospels, and to examine 
even the alleged indications of their use. | 

It is very important, however, that the silence of early 
writers should receive as much attention as any supposed 
allusions to the Gospels. When such writers, quoting 
largely from the Old Testament and other sources, deal 
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with subjects which would naturally be assisted by refer- 
ence to our Gospels, and still more so by quoting such 
works as authoritative,—and yet we find that not only 
they do not show any knowledge of those Gospels, but 
actually quote passages from unknown sources, or sayings 
of Jesus derived from tradition,—the inference must be 
that our Gospels were either unknown, or not recognized 
as works of authority at the time. 

It is still more important that we should constantly 
bear in mind, that a great number of Gospels existed in 
the early Church which are no longer extant, and of 
most of which even the names arc lost. We need not 
here do more than refer, in corroboration of this fact, to 
the preliminary statement of the author of the third 
Gospel: “Forasmuch as many (zodAol) took in hand 
to sect forth in order a declaration of the things which 
have been accomplished among us,” &c.’ It is there- 
fore evident that before our third Synoptic was written 
many similar works were already in circulation. _Look- 
ing at the close similarity of large portions of the three 
Synoptics, it is almost certain that many of the writings 
here mentioned bore a close analogy to each other and to 
our Gospels, and this is known to have been the case, for 
instance, amongst the various forms of the “ Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews.” When, therefore, in early 
writings, we meet with quotations closely resembling, 
or we may add, even identical with passages which 
are found in our Gospels, the source of which, however, 
is not mentioned, nor is any author's name indicated, 
the similarity or even identity cannot by any means 
be admitted as proof that the quotation is necessarily 
from our Gospels, and not from some other similar work 


1 Luke i. 1. 
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now no longer extant,! and more especially not when, in 
the same writings, there are other quotations from sources 
different from our Gospels. Whether regarded as his- 
torical records or as writings embodying the.mere tradi- 
tion of the early Christians, our Gospels cannot be 
recognized as the exclusive depositaries of the genuine 
sayings and doings of Jesus. So far from the common 
possession by many works, in early times, of sayings of 
Jesus in closely similar form being either strange or 1m- 
probable, the really remarkable phenomenon is that such 
material variation in the report of the more important 
historical teaching should exist amongst them. But 
whilst similarity to our Gospels in passages quoted by 
early writers from unnamed sources cannot prove the 
use of our Gospels, variation from them would suggest or 
prove a different origin, and at least it is obvious that 
anonymous quotations which do not agree with our Gospels 
cannot in any case necessarily indicate their existence. 
We shall in the course of the following pages more fully 
illustrate this, but such a statement is requisite at the 
very outset from the too general practice of referring 
every quotation of historical sayings of Jesus exclusively 
to our Gospels, as though they were the only sources of 
such matter which had ever existed. 

It is unnecessary to add that, in proportion as we 
remove from apostolic times without positive evidence of 
the existence and authenticity of our Gospels, so does 
the value of their testimony dwindle away. Indeed, 
requiring as we do clear, direct, and irrefragable evidence 
of the integrity, authenticity, and historical character of 
these Gospels, doubt or obscurity on these points must 
inevitably be fatal to them as sufficient testimony,—if 


’ Some illustrations may be found in pp. 359-368, 396 ff. ; vol. ii. p. 17 f. 
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they could, under any circumstances be considered suf- 
ficient testimony,—for miracles and a direct Divine 
Revelation like ecclesiastical Christianity. 

We propose to examine first, the evidence for the three 
Synoptics and, then, separately, the testimony regarding 
the fourth Gospel. 





CHAPTER I. 


CLEMENT OF ROME—-THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS— 
THE PASTOR OF HERMAS. 


THE first work which presents itself for examination is 
the so-called first Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 
which, together with a second Epistle to the same com- 
munity, likewise attributed to Clement, is preserved to 
us in the Codex Alexandrinus,’ a MS. assigned by the 
most competent judges to the second half of the fifth, or 
beginning of the sixth century, in which these Epistles 
follow the books of the New Testament. The second 
Epistle, which is evidently not epistolary, but the 
fragment of a Homily,? although it thus shares with the 
first the honour of a canonical position in one of the 
most ancient codices of the New Testament, is not men- 
tioned at all by the earlier fathers who refer to the first ;° 


1 An edition has recently (1875) been published by Bryennios, Metro- 
politan of Constantinople, who discovered a complete copy of both 
Kpistles in a MS. in the hbrary of the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

2 Anger, Synopsis Evang., 1852, p. xx. f.; Baur, Vorles. chr. Dog- 
mengesch., 1865, I. 1. p. 249; Dodwell, Dissert. i. in Irensoum, § 29 ; 
Grabe, Spicil. Patr., 1798, i. p. 268; Guericke, H’buch Kirchengesch., 
1869, 1. p. 145; Hagenbach, Kirchengesch., 1869, i. p. 107; Hilgen/feld, 
Die apost. Vater, 1853, p. 111 f.; Lange, Das apost. Zeitalter, 1854, 11. 
p. 478; Lightfoot, The Eps. of S. Clement of Rome, 1869, p. 177 f.; Sup- 
plement, 1877, p. 303 ff. ; Mayerhoff, Einl. in d. petr. Schriften, 1835, 
p. 195; Westcott, On the Canon of the N. T., 1866, p. 185 f. 

3 Dionysius, Cor.in Euseb., H. E., iv. 23; Ireneus, Adv. Heer., in. 3; 
Clemens Al., Stromata, iv. 17, § 107, 1. 7, § 38, v. 12, § 81, vi. 8, § 65; 
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and Eusebius,! who is the first writer who mentions it, 
expresses doubt regarding it, while Jerome? and Photius? 
state that it was rejected by the ancients. It is now 
universally regarded as spurious,‘ and dated about the 
end of the second century,® or later. We shall hereafter 
sec that many other pseudographs were circulated in the 
name of Clement, to which, however, we need not further 
allude at present. 

There has been much controversy as to the identity of 
the Clement to whom the first Epistle is attributed. 
In early days he was supposed to be the Clement men- 


Origen, De Princip., ii. 3,6; in Ezech. 8; Epiphanius, Heor., xxvii. 6. 
Cf. Cyril, Hieros., Catech., xviii. 8. 

'H. E,, iii. 38, cf. ni. 16. 

2 De Vir. Illustr., § 15. 3 Cod., 113. 

* Anger, Synopsis Ey., p. xx. f.; Baur, Vorles. chr. Dogmengesch., I. 
1. p. 249; Bleek, Einl. N. T., 1866, p. 681; Bunsen, Ignatius y. Ant. u. e. 
Zeit, 1847, p. 95; Credner, Beitrige Einl. in d. bibl. Schr., 1832, i. p. 13 f.; 
Donaldson, Crit. Hist. of Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1866, i. p. 99 f.; Etchhorn, 
Jsinl. N. T., 1820, i. p. 129, p. 183 ff.; Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr., 
1868, vil. p. 330, anm. 3, p. 355 f.; Grade, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 266 ff.; 
(frorer, Allg. Kirchengesch., 1841, i. p. 302; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. 
d. N. T., 1854, p. 221; Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. xxx. f.; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. 
Vater, p. 111 f.; Hagenbach, K. G., i. p. 107; Horne, Intr. N. T., ed. 
Tregelles, 1869, iv. p. 332; Lange, Das Apost. Zeitalter, 1854, ii. p. 478 ; 
Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, 1788, u. p. 28 f.; Lechler, Das 
apost. u. nachap. Zeitalter, 1857, pp. 442, 476; Lightfoot, St. Clement of 
Rome, 1869, p. 14 f.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 195; Réville, 
Essais de Critique religieuse, 1860, p. 62; Aiteschi, Entst. altkath. Kirche, 
1857, p. 286; Schutt, Isagoge Hist. Crit., 1830, p. 25, 3, 27, 3; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse betreff. d. Schr. N. T. iibers. v. C. Manchot, 1867, p. 4; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 1846, i. p. 448 ff.; Z'hiersch, Versuch 
v. Herstell. d. hist. Standp. Krit. d. neutest. Schr., 1845, p. 440; Die 
Kirche im ap. Zeit., 1858, p. 347, p. 365 ; Volkmar, Das Evang. Marcions, 
1852, p. 177; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 21 f.; Zeller, Die Apostel- 
geschichte, 1854, p. 9. 

’ Anger, Synopsis Evang., p. xx. f.; Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr., vii. 
p. 330, anm. 3, p. 357 f.; Hilyenfeld, Die ap. Viter, p. 115 ff.; Ritschi, 
iintst. altk. Kirche, p. 286 f. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 4; Schwegler, 
las nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 449; JWestcott, On the Canon, p. 156. 

© Grube assigns it to the middle of the third century. Spicil. Patr., 1. 
p. 269; and Lardner thinks that date probable, Works, 1788, 11. p. 29. 
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tioned in the Epistle to the Philippians (iv. 3)}, but this 
is now generally doubted or abandoned,? and the 
authenticity of the Epistle has, indeed, been called in 
question both by earlier and later critics.* It is un- 
necessary to detail the various traditions regarding the 
supposed writer, but we must point out that the Epistle 
itself makes no mention of the author’s name. It merely 
purports to be addressed by “The Church of God which 
sojourns at Rome to the Church of God sojourning at 
Corinth ;” but in the Codex Alexandrinus, the title of 
“The first Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians,” is 
added at the end. Clement of Alexandria calls the 
supposed writer the “‘ Apostle Clement : ’’* Origen reports 
that many also ascribed to him the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ;5 and Photius mentions that he 
was likewise said to be the writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles.© We know that until a comparatively late 
date this Epistle was quoted as Holy Scripture,’ and was 
publicly read in the churches at the Sunday mcetings ot 
Christians.’ It has, as we have seen, a place amongst 

| Eusebius, H. E., iii. 15, 16; Hieron., de Vir. Ill, 15; Photius, Bibl. 
Cod., 113. 

2 Davidson, Introd. N. T., 1868, i. p. 201; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, 
p. 98 f.; Reuss, Gesch. d. heil. Schr. N. T.,1864, § 235, p. 234 ; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeitalter, ii. p. 125 ff. ; cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 20. 

8 Von Ammon, Leben Jesu, 1842, i. p. 107 ff.; Semler, Ein]. Baumgarten’s 
Unters. Theol. Streit.,ii. p.15; Michaelis, Kinl. géttl Schr. N. B., 1. p. 34 f.; 
Baur, Paulus, 1866, ii. p. 66 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 11. p. 
125 ff.; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 297 ff.; Der Ursprung u.s.w., p. 64. 

* Nal pv ev ry mpos KopivOious émtaroAy 6 drroarodos KAnuns, x.t.A. Strom., 
iv. 17, § 107. | 

5 KFusebius, H. E., vi. 25; cf. Bertholdt, Einl. Schr. A. u. N. T., 1819, 
vi. p. 2957 ff. 

* Quest. Amphil. Gallandi, Bibl. Patr., 1765, xiii. p. 722; Credner, 
Einl. N. T., 1836, i. p. 271. 

7 Irenceeus, Ady. Heer., iv. 3; Clemens Al., Strom., 1. 6. 


® Dion., Cor. in Euseb. H. E., iy. 23, iii. 16; Epiphantus, Huer., xxx. 
15; Hiteron., de Vir. IL, 15. 
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the canonical books of the New Testament in the Codex 
Alexandrinus, but it did not long retain that position in 
the canon, for although in the “Apostolic Canons”?! of 
the sixth or seventh century both Epistles appcar, yet 
in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, a work of the ninth 
century, derived, however, as Credner ? has demonstrated, 
from a Syrian catalogue of the fifth century, both Epistles 
are classed among the Apocrypha.® 

Great uncertainty prevails as to the date at which the 
Epistle was written. Reference is supposed to be made 
to it by the so-called Epistle of Polycarp,* but, owing to 
the probable inauthenticity of that work itself, no weight 
can be attached to this circumstance. The first certain 
reference to it is by Hegesippus, in the second half of the 
second century, mentioned by Eusebius.® Dionysius of 
Corinth, in a letter ascribed to him addressed to Soter, 
Bishop of Rome, is the first who distinctly mentions the 
name of Clement as the author of the Epistle. There is 
some difference of opinion as to the order of his succes- 
sion to the Bishopric of Rome. Irenzeus’? and EKusebius® 
say that he followed Anacletus, and the latter adds the 
date of the twelfth year of the reign of Domitian (a.D. 
91-92), and that he died nine years after, in the third 
year of Trajan’s reign (A.D. 100).2 Internal evidence'® 
shows that the Epistle was written after some per- 


' Can. 76 (85); Bunsen, Anal. Ante-Nic., ii. p. 30; Gieseler, K. G., I. 
1. p. 357. 

2 Zur Gesch. des Kanons, 1847, p. 97 ff. 8 Credner, tb., p. 122. 

* Gallandi, Bibl. Patr., i. § xiii.; Hefele, Patr. Apost., p. xxil.; Ewald, 
Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 296, anm. 3; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 92; 
Lumper, Hist. Theol. Crit. de Vita Scriptis, &c., SS. Patrum, 1783, cap. 
u. § 1. 

°* H. E., iii. 16, iv. 22. © Kuseb., H. E., iv. 23. 

7 Adv. Her., ii. 3,§ 3; Euseb., H. E., v. 6. 

* H. E., i. 15, cf. 4. °* HH. E., mi. 15, 34. 10 Ch. i. 
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secution of the Roman Church, and the selection lies 
between the persecution under Nero, which would 
suggest the date a.p. 64-70, or that under Domitian, 
which would assign the letter to the end of the first 
century, or to the beginning of the second. Those who 
adhere to the view that the Clement mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Philippians is the author, maintain that 
the Epistle was written under Nero.’ One of their 
principal arguments for this conclusion is a remark 
occurring in Chapter xli.: “ Not everywhere, brethren, 
are the daily sacrifices offered up, or the votive offerings, 
or the sin-offerings and the trespass-offerings, but only 
in Jerusalem. But even there they are not offered in 
every place, but only at the altar before the Sanctuary, 
examination of the sacrifice offered being first made by 
the High Priest and the ministers already mentioned.” * 
From this it is concluded that the Epistle was written 
before the destruction of the Temple. It has, however, 
been shown that Josephus,’ the author of the “ Epistle 
to Diognetus” (c. 3), and others, long after the Jewish 
worship of the Temple was at an end, continually speak 
in the present tense of the Temple worship in Jerusalem ; 
and it is evident, as Cotelier long ago remarked, that 
this may be done with propriety even in the present 


1 Le Clerc, Hist. Ecclés., A.D. 69, N. vi.; Dodwell, Dissert. de Rom. Pont. 
Success., p. 153; Pearson, Dissert. de Serie et Success. Prim. Rome Episc. 
Opera post., p. 172; Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i p. 254 ff.; Pagt, In Crit. 
Baronil ad Ann. 78 § 3; Gallandi, Bibl. Patr., i. p. 19, § ix.; Hefele, 
Patr. Ap., xvi. f.; Uhlhorn, in Niedner’s Zeitschr. f. Hist. Theol., 1851, 
p- 322; Wieseler, Unters. tib. d. Hebrierbrief, i. 1861, p. 3 f.; cf. Jahrb. 
deutsche Theol., 1877, p. 383 ff. 

2 O0 mavraxod, adedpoi, mpoodepovrar Ovoia: évBedexicpov,  ebyav, h trepi 
duaprias cat wAnupedetas, GAXd’ 7H €v ‘IepovoaAnp povy-. xaxet S€ ovx €v mavri 
Ton@ Tpoaéperat, GAd’ Eutrpoo bev rou vaov mpos Td vovactnprov, pwopooKomnbev 
TO mpoo Pepopevov 81a Tov dpxtepéews Kal Tov mpoeipnpevey Aetroupyay. Cap. xli. 

? Antiq., iii. 6, 12; Contra Apion., i, 7, ii. 23. 
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day. The argument is therefore recognized to be 
without value.' Tischendorf, who systematically adopts 
the earliest possible or impossible dates for all the 
writings of the first two centuries, decides, without 
stating his reasons, that the grounds for the earlier date, 
about A.D. 69, as well as for the episcopate of Clement 
from A.D. 68-77? are conclusive; but he betrays his 
more correct impression by classing Clement, in his 
index, along with Ignatius and Polycarp, as representa- 
tives of the period : “ First and second quarters of the 
second century :’* and in the Prolegomena to his New 
Testament he dates the episcopate of Clement “ab anno 
92 usque 102.”* The earlier episcopate assigned to him 
by Hefele upon most insufficient grounds is contra- 
dicted by the direct statements of Irenzeus, Eusebius, 
Jerome, and others who give the earliest lists of Roman 
Bishops,> as well as by the internal evidence of the 
Epistle itself. In Chapter xliv. the writer speaks of 
those appointed by the apostles to the oversight of the 
Church, “ or afterwards by other notable men, the whole 
Church consenting . . . . who have for a long 
time been commended by all, &c.,”® which indicates 
successions of Bishops since apostolic days. In another 


1 Cotelier, Patr. Ap., i. p. 143; Ekker, Disq. Crit. et Hist. de Clementis 
Rom. priore ad Cor. ep., 1854, p. 95; Jilyenfeld, Die ap. Viter, p. 84 f., 
Nov. Test. extra Can. recept., 1866, p. 87 f.; Lardner, Credibility &c., 
Works, ii. p. 24f.; Lipstus, de Clementis Rom. epist., &c., 1855, p. 144f. ; 
Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 409, 1; Wteseler, Hebriierbr., i. p. 6. 

2 He rofers in a note particularly to Hefele, Patr. Ap., 1855, p. 33 ff. 

8 «« Erstes und zweites Viertel des 2 Jahrh. Clemens v. Rom. Ignatius 
und Polycarp.”” Wann wurden uns. Evangelien vorfasst ? 4th Aufl. 1866, 
p. 20, cf. Uebersicht des Inhalts. 

‘ Nov. Test. Graece, Lips. Sumpt. Ad. Winter, Ed. septima Crit. min. 
Proleg., p. cxxix. 

’ Cf. Lipsius, Chronologie der rém. Bischéfe, 1869. 


® Tovs obv xaragtabévras in’ éxeivor, 7 peraky bP érépwv eAdoyipav av8par, 
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place (Chap. xlvii.) he refers the Corinthians to the 
Epistle addressed to them by Paul “in the beginning 
of the Gospel” (€v apyy tov evayyediov), and speaks 
of “the most stedfast and ancient Church of the 
Corinthians” ( ryv BeBatordrny, Kai apyaiay KopwOtwv 
éxxd\ynoiav), which would be absurd in an Epistle written 
about A.D. 69. Moreover, an advanced episcopal form of 
Church Government is indicated throughout the letter, 
which is quite inconsistent with such a date. The great 
mass of critics, therefore, have decided against the earlier 
date of the episcopate of Clement, and assign the com- 
position of the Epistle to the end of the first century 
(A.D. 95-100)." | Others, however, date it still later. 
There is no doubt that the great number of Epistles and 


cuvevdoxnodons Ths éxxAnolas maons. . . . pepapTupnpevous Te odXois xpovots 
ird mavroy, x.t.rX. C. xliv. 

1 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xx. f.; Bleek, Ein}. N. T., p. 513, Hebriorbr. 
i. 91 f., 433; Bunsen, Ignatius u. s. Zeit, p. 95 f., 103; Cotelier, Patr. 
Ap.,i. p. 143 f.; Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. x1x.; Duvidsun(a.D. 100—125), Introd. 
N. T., ii. p. 508; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1864, i. p. 110; 
Ekker, Disq. de Clem. Rom., &c., p. 99 f.; Ewald (a.p. 90—100) Gesch. 
d. V. Tsr., vii. p. 297; de Gebhardt et Harnack, Patr. ap. Opp., 1875, 
p. Ixxxv. f.; Gieseler, K. G., I. 1. p. 123; Guertcke, H’buch. K. G., i. 
p. 144 f.; Cundert, Zeitschr. f. d. luth. Theol. 1853, h. 4, 1854, h. 1, 3; 
Hilgenfeld, Iie ap. Vater, p. 84; Holtzmann, {earliest A.D. 93—97, latest 
c, 125) Zeitachr. wiss. Theol., 1877, p. 403; Jucobson, Patr. Apost., 1863, i. 
p. xii. f.; Késtlin, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 243 f. ; Lardner, Credibility &e., 
Works, ii. p. 24 ff.; Lange, Das apost. Zeit., ii. p. 478; Lechler, Das 
apost. u. d. nachapost. Zeitalter, p. 476, p. 387; Lightfoot, S. Clement 
of Rome, 1869, p. 4 f.; Lipsius, de Clementis Ron:., &c., 1855, p. 137 ff., 
Chronologie d. rém. Bischéfe, p. 149; Lumper, Hist. Theol. Crit. de Vita, 
&c., SS. Patr., 1783, c. i. n. §§ 1, 3; J. C. M. Laurent, Clementis 
Rom. ad. Corinth., 1870; Muyerhof, Einl. petr. Schr., 1835, p. 77; 
Neander, Kirch. Gesch., 1843, ii. p. 1136; Reuss, Gesch. d. heil. 
Schr. N. T., 1864, § 235, p. 233 f.; Ritschi, Entet. altk. K., p. 274; Réville, 
Essais de Critique rel., 1860, p. 62 f.; Schenkel, (c. A.D. 90) Das Chris- 
tusbild d. Apostel, 1879, p. 132 f. anm. 4; Scholten, (between a.D. 100— 
125) Dic alt. Zeugnisse, p. 4; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, 409 f.; 
Tholuck, Uebriierbrief, 3 aufl., p. 2 ff.; Thtersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., 
p. 338 ff. ; Z'tllemont, Mémoires pour servir a)’ Hist. Ecclés., 1701, ii. p. 
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other writings falsely circulated in the name of Clement 
may well excite suspicion as to the authenticity of this 
Epistle also, which is far from unsupported by internal 
proofs. Of these, however, we shall only mention one. 
We have already incidentally remarked that the writer 
mentions the Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, the 
only instance in which any New Testament writing is re- 
ferred to by name ; but along with the Epistle of the 
“blessed Paul” (vod paxapiov Mavdov) the author also 
speaks of the “ blessed Judith ” (lovdt0 7 paxapia),! and 
this leads to the inquiry : When was the Book of Judith 
written? Hitzig, Volkmar, and others contend that it 
must be dated a.p. 117-118,? and if this be admitted, it 
follows of course that an Epistle which already shows 
acquaintance with the Book of Judith cannot have been 
written before A.D. 120-125 at the earliest, which many, 
for this and other reasons, affirm to be the case with the 
Epistle of pseudo-Clement.2 Whatever date be assigned 
to it, however, it is probable that the Epistle is inter- 
polated,* although it must be added that this is not the 
view of the majority of critics. 

It is important to ascertam whether or not this ancient 
christian Epistle affords any evidence of the existence of 
jo7 ff. ; Westcott, On tho Canon, p. 22, note 2; Zeller (boginning of 2nd 
century), Dio Apostelgeschichte, 1854, p. 7. 1c. lv. 

2 Witzig, Gur Kritik d. apokr. Biicher d. A. T., Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 
1860, p. 240 ff. ; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 362 ff., 1857, p. 441 ff. 
IV’buch. Einl. in d. Apokr., 1860, 1. p. 268; Baur, Lehrb. chr. Dogmen- 


geschichte, 1858, p. 82 anm.; (/retz, Gesch. d. Juden vom Unterg. d. 
jiid. Staates u. s. w., 1866, p. 132 ff. 


3 Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 287 ff., Die Religion Jesu, 1857, p. 
391 f., Der Ursprung, p. 64; Baur, Lehrb. chr. Dogmengesch., p. 82, 
Vorlos. chr. Dogmengesch., I. i. p. 249; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 
ii. p.125ff.; Sfup, Etudes sur les origines du Christianisme, 1566, p. 2:36 f. ; 
Keim, Aus d. Urchristenthum, 1878, p. 17 anm. 1. 

4 Mosheim, Instit. Hist. Chr., 1764, p. 46; Neander, K. G., 1843, ii. p. 
1136; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 127. 
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vur Synoptic Gospels at the time when it was written. 
Tischendorf, who is ever ready to claim the slightest 
resemblance in language as areference to New Testament 
writings, states that although this Epistle is rich in 
quotations from the Old Testament, and that Clement 
here and there also makes use of passages from Pauline 
Epistles, he nowhere refers to the Gospels.' This is per- 
fectly true, but several passages occur in this Epistle which 
are cither quotations from Evangelical works different 
from ours, or derived from tradition,? and in either case 
they have a very important bearing upon our inquiry. 
The first of these passages occurs in Ch. xiii, and for 
greater facility of comparison, we shall at once place it 
both in the Greck and in translation, in juxta-position 
with the nearest parallel readings in our Synoptic Gospels; 
and, as far as may be, we shall in the English version 
indicate differences existing in the original texts. The 
passage is introduced thus: “ Especially remembering 
the words of the Lord Jesus, which he spake teaching 


gentleness and long-suffering. For thus he said :”’— 


EPISTLE, XIII. MATTHEW. LUKE. 

(a) Be pitiful, that v. 7. Blessed are the | vi. 36. Be ye there- 
ye may be pitied ; pitiful, for they shall : fore merciful, as your 

obtain pity. ' Father alsois merciful. 

(8) forgive, that it vi. 14. Forifyefor- | vi. 87... . pardon‘ 
may be forgiven to | give men their tres- | and ye shall be par- 
you; passes, &c. | doned. 

1 «« Aber nirgends auf die Evangelien.” Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 20 f. 

? Credner, Beitriige, 1. p. 27; Le Clerc, Harm. Evang., 1699, Dissert, 
iii. p. 542; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 19; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 
Doctr., 1864, i. p. 148 ff.; Eichhorn, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 129 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, 
Die ap. Vater, p. 104; Jacobson, Patr. Ap., i. p. 55, p. 175; Pearson, Vind. 
Ignat., 1672, Part. 11. cap. ix., p. 104; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 162, Hist. 
du Canon des 8. Ecritures, 1863, p. 26 f.; Scholten, Die ilt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 5; Tischendorf, Wann wurden u. 8. w., p. 20 f.; Zeller, Die Apostel- 
oF p. 8; ef. Lardner, Works, ii. p. 31 f., p. 47. 

- pédora pepynpevor Tov Adyoow 1 rov Kupiov ‘Ingod, obs eAdAncey &i8doKwv 
emeixecay kat paxpoOupiay otras yap eirey. 

* We uso this word not as the best equivalent of dwodvere, but mere! y 
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MATTHEW. 
| vii. 12. Therefore 
| all things whatsoever 


EPISTLE, XIIT. ! 
(y) as yo do, so shall 
it be done to you; 

ye would that men 
should do to you, do 

' ye even so to them. 
(3) as ye give, so | 
shall it be given to | 
you; 
(e«) as ye judge, so . 


shall it be judged to |! judgment ye judge, yo 
you; shall be judged, 

(¢) as ye show kind- 
ness shall kindness be and 


shown to you; 

(n) with what mea-_ 
sure ye mote, with the 
same shall it be mea- 
sured to you. 


with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you. 


MATTHEW. 
v. 7 Maxdpiot of €Aen- 


EPISTLE, XIII. 
(a) ’EXeetre, iva €Xen- 


Oijre - poves, Ort aurot eAen- 
Oyoovrat. 

(3) agdiere, va apen Vi. 14 ’Eay yap dire 

ip: Tuis avOp@ros ta Tap- 


anTopara avror, k.t.X. 
(y) ws mosetre, ovrw Vii. 12 Tdvra oty dca 
t € - a ” -~ 
romOnoeras bpiv* dy OeAnre va rowow 
ecoa# em ” 
tpiv of dvOpwro, ovrws 
Kal bpets motetre avrois. 
(8) as Bi8ore, ovras 
S0bqoerat bpiv - 
€ é Lf se 9 3 ? A a 
(€) ws xpivere, ovras Vi. 2 ev @ yap Kpipare 
¢ € ~ é‘ o 
xptOnoeras vpiv - xpivere xptOnoecGe, 
(¢) ws xpnotever6e, 
ourws xpnarevOnoerat 
Uppy * 
(n) @ perp perpeire, 


a — — — - 
— LS 


Q 3 ¢ ’ 
Kat €¥ @ PETP@ peE- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vii. 2. For with what | 


ev aut@ perpnOncerat — rpeire perpnOnuerat | 
ipiv.) | bpiv. 


LUKE. 

vi. 31. And as ye 
would that men should 
do to you, do ye also 
to them likewise. 


vi. 38... . give, and 
it shall be given to you. 


vi. 37. Judge not, 
and ye shall not be 
judged. 


vi. 38. For with the 
same measure that ye 
mote withal, it shall 
be measured to you 
again. 

LUKE. 

vi. 36 yiverOe oty 

Otxrippoves, K.T.A. 


vi. 37 droAvere, kai 
arroAvOnoec be. 


vi. 31 xabos 
OédXere va momow tpiv 
ot dbpwrot, Kai tpeis 
ToetTe AUTOIS Gpoiws. 

vi. 38 didore, 
Bobncera: bpiv- 

vl. 37 xat pn xpivere 
cai ov pn KpcOnre : 


car 


‘ 
Kat 


vi. 38 re yap altro 


petTpo @ perpeire avti- 
perpnOncera tpi. 


Of course it is understood that, although for convenience 


to indicate to readers unacquainted with Greek, the use of a different 
word from the ddjre of the first Gospel, and from the adqgiere of the 
Fpistle, and this system we shall adopt as much as possible throughout. 


' Cf. Mark iy. 24. 
vuoL. 1 


Cf. Hom. Clem. xyiu. 16, 


Q 
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of comparison we have broken up this quotation into 
these phrases, it 1s quite continuous in the Epistle. It 
must be evident to any one who carefully examines the 
parallel] passages, that “the words of the Lord Jesus” in 
the Epistle cannot have been derived from our Gospels. 
Not only is there no similar consecutive discourse in 
them, but the scattered phrases which are pointed out as 
presenting superficial similarity with the quotation are 
markedly different both in thought and language. In 
it, as in the “ beatitudes” of the “Sermon on the Mount” 
in the first Gospel, the construction is peculiar and con- 
tinuous: “Dothis .... in order that (Wa) ....”; 
or, “As (@s) ye do .... 80 (ovrws)....” The 
theory of a combination of passages from memory, which 
is usually advanced to explain such quotations, cannot 
serve here, for thoughts and expressions occur in the 
passage in the Epistle which have no parallel at all in 
our Gospels, and such dismembered phrases as can be 
collected from our first and third Synoptics, for com- 
parison with it, follow the course of the quotation in the 
ensuing order: Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, part of vii. 12, phrase 
without parallel, first part of vil. 2, phrase without 
parallel, last part of vii. 2; or, Luke vi. 36, last phrase 
of vi. 37, vi. 31, first phrase of vi. 38, first phrase of vi. 
37, phrase without parallel, last phrase of vi. 38. 

The only question with regard to this passage, there- 
fore, is whether the writer quotes from an unknown 
written source or from tradition. He certainly merely 
professes to repeat “words of the Lord Jesus,” and does 
not definitely indicate a written record, but it is much 
more probable, from the context, that he quotes from 
a gospel now no longer extant than that he derives this 
teaching from oral tradition. He introduces the quotation 
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not only with a remark implying a well-known record : 
“Remembering the words of the Lord Jesus which he 
spake, teaching, &c.’”’ but he reiterates: “For thus he 
said,” in a way suggesting careful and precise quotation 
of the very words; and he adds at the end: “ By this 
injunction and by these instructions let us establish our- 
selves, that we may walk in obedience to his holy words, 
thinking humbly of ourselves.’ It seems improbable 
that the writer would so markedly have indicated a 
precise quotation of words of Jesus, and would so em- 
phatically have commended them as the rule of life 
to the Corinthians, had these precepts been mere floating 
tradition, until then unstamped with written permanence. 
The phrase: “As ye show kindness (ypnoteveoGe),” &c. 
which is nowhere found in our Gospels, recalls an expres- 
sion quoted by Justin Martyr apparently from a Gospel 
different from ours, and frequently repeated by him in 
the same form: “Be ye kind and merciful (ypnorot Kat 
otxtippoves) as your Father also is kind (ypyoros) and 
merciful.”? In the very next chapter of the Epistle a 
similar reference again occurs: “ Let us he kind to each 
other (ypyorevoapeBa avrois) according to the merey 
and benignity of our Creator.”3 Without, however, going 
more minutely into this question, it is certain from its 
essential variations in language, thought and order, that 
the passage in the Epistle cannot be claimed as a com- 
pilation from our Gospels; and we shall presently sec 
that some of the expressions in it which are foreign 
to our Gospels are elsewhere quoted by other Fathers, 
and there is reason to believe that these ‘‘ words of 
the Lord Jesus” were not derived from tradition but 


\ Tavry ri évroAy Kat Tots mapayyeApagt Tours ornpi~opev éavrovs mpos TY 
wopeverOar wmnxdous nas Tos dywomperéot Adyots avrov, Tamewodpovourres. 
C. xill. 2 Apol., 1. 15, and again twice in Dial. 96. 3g. xix, 

po & 
Q 
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from a written source different from our Gospels.!. When 
the great difference which exists between the parallel 
passages in the first and third Synoptics, and still more 
between these and the second, is considered, it is easy to 
understand that other Gospels may have contained a 
version differing as much from them as they do from 
each other. 

We likewise subjoin the next passage to which we 
must refer, with the nearest parallels in our Synoptics. 
We may explain that the writer of the Epistle is rebuking 
the Corinthians for strifes and divisions amongst them, 
and for forgetting that they “are members onc of another,” 
and he continucs: “ Remember the words of our Lord 
Jesus; for he said :”? 

LUKE. 


EPisrLE, XLVI. 
Woe to that man; 


(it were) well for him 
if he had not been born 
than that he should 
offend one of my elect ; 


(it were) better for 
him (that) a millstone 
should be attached (to 
him) and he should be 
drowned in the sea, 
than that he should 
offend one of my little 
ones. 


MATTHEW. 

xxvi. 24. Woe to 
that man by whom 
the Son of Man is 
delivered up ; (it were) 
well for him if that 
man had not been 
born. 

xvill.6. But whoso 


shall offend one of 


| these little ones which 
believe in me, it were 
profitable for him that 
a great millstone were 
suspended upon his 
neck, and that he were 

! drowned in the depth 
of the sea. 


xvi. 1.. but woe.. 
through whom they 
(offences) come. 


—_— a - 


xvii. 2. It were ad- 
vantageous for him 
that a great millstone 
were hanged about his 
neck, and he cast in 
the sea, than that he 
offend one of these 
. little ones. 


1 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 27, anm.1; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 


Doctr., i. p. 148 f.; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T.i., p. 129 ff.; Ekker, Disq. de 
Clem. R., p. 60; Litlgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 103 f.; Jacobsen, Patr. Ap., 
1. p. 55, Lc, &e., &c.; Pearson, Vind. Ignat. Part ii., cap. ix., p. 104; 
Scholten, Iie ult. Zeugnisse, p. 5; Wotten, Clem. Rom., 1718, p. 57 f.; 
Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 8 f., Theol. Jahrb., 1848, p. 530. Cf. 
Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century, 1876, p. 61 ff. 

* MonoOyre tov Adywv "Inoou tov Kupiou nov, etre yap’ C. xlyi. 
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Mark xiy. 21... . . but woe to that man by whom the Son of Man is 
delivered up, (it were) well for him if that man had not been born. ... . 
ix. 42. And whosoever shall offend one of these little oncs which believe 
in me, it is woll for him rathor that a great millstouno were hanged about 
his neck, and he thrown in the sea. 
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T@Y pPikp@v ToVTav. 
This quotation is clearly not from our Cospels, but must 
be assigned to a different written source. The writer 
would scarcely refer the Corinthians to such words of 
Jesus if they were merely traditional. It is neither a com- 
bination of texts, nor a quotation from memory. The lan- 
guage throughout is markedly different from any passage 
in the Synoptics, and to present even a superficial parallel, 
it is necessary to take a fragment of the discourse of Jesus 
at the Last Supper regarding the traitor who should deliver 
him up (Matth. xxvi. 24), and join it to a fragment of his 
remarks in connection with the little child whom he set in 
the midst (xviii. 6). The parallel passage in Luke has not 

' Tho Cod. Sin. and Cod. D. (Bezie), insert wAnv before ovat. 

* Cod. Sin. and D. read Aidos pudcxds instead of pvdos. 


> The Vatican (B.) and Sinaitic, as well as most of the other, Coiices 
put eva at the end of the phrasc. 
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the opening words of the passage in the Epistle at all, and 
the portion which it contains (xvii. 2), is separated from 
the context in which it stands in the first Gospel, and 
which explains its meaning. If we contrast the parallel 
passages in the three Synoptics, their differences of context 
are very suggestive, and without referring to their numer- 
ous and important variations in detail, the confusion 
amongst them is evidence of very varying tradition.! 
This alone would make the existence of another form 
hike that quoted in the Epistle before us more than 
probable. 

Tischendorf, in a note to his statement that Clement 
nowhere refers to the Gospels, quotes the passage we are 
- now considering, the only one to which he alludes, and 
says: “These words are expressly cited as ‘ words of 
Jesus our Lord;’ but they denote much more oral 
apostolic tradition than a use of the parallel passages in 
Matthew (xxvi. 24, xviii. 6) and Luke (xvi. 2).”? It is 
now, of course, impossible to determine finally whether 
the passage was actually derived from tradition or from 
a written source different from our Gospels, but in either 
ease the fact is, that the Epistle not only does not afford 
the slightest evidence for the existence of any of our 
Gospels, but from only making use of tradition or an 
apocryphal work as the source of information regarding 
words of Jesus, it is decidedly opposed to the pretensions 
made on behalf of the Synoptics. 


1 Cf. Mat. xvili. 1—8; Mark ix. 383—43; Luke ix. 46—48, 49—s0, 
xvii. 1—3. 

2 « Diese Worte werden ausdriicklich als ‘ Worte Jesu unsers Herrn,’ 
angefiihit; aber sie verrathen weit mehr die miindliche apostolische 
Ueberlieferung als einen Gebrauch von den vergleichbaren Stellen bei 
Matthaus (26, 24; 18, 6), und Lukas (17, 2).” Wann wurden, u. s. w. 
p. 21, anm. 2. Cf. Lightfoot, Clement of Rome, 1869, p. 144. 
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Before passing on, we may, in the briefest way possible, 
refer to one or two other passages, with the view of 
further illustrating the character of the quotations in this 
Epistle. There are many passages cited which are not 
found in the Old Testament, and others which have no 
parallels in the New. At the beginning of the very 
chapter in which the words which we have just been 
considering occur, there is the following quotation: “It 
is written: Cleave to the holy, for they who cleave to 
them shall be made holy,”! the source of which is 
unknown. In a previous chapter the writer says: “And 
our Apostles knew, through our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
there will be contention regarding the name, (dvdparos, 
office, dignity?) of the episcopate.’? What was the 
writer's authority for this statement? We find Justin 
Martyr quoting, as an express prediction of Jesus: 
“There shall be schisms and heresies,’? which is not 
contained in our gospels, but evidently derived from an 
uncanonical souree,* a fact rendered more apparent by 
the occurrence of a similar passage in the Clementine 
Homilies, still more closely hearing upon our Epistle: 
“For there shall be, as the Lord said, false apostles, false 
prophets, heresies, desires for supremacy.” * Hegesippus 
also speaks in a similar way: “ From these came the 

' Teyparrat yap’ “ KodAaa Ge rots dytots, Ort of koAA@peEvot avrois dyvacOnoorrat. 
ce. xlvi., ef. c. xxx. A similar expression occurs in Clement of Alexandria. 
Strom. vy. 8, § 53. 

® Kat of amdarodot npav éyvwoay bia Tov Kupiov Hpav "Incov Xpeotov, Gre Epes 
€oTat emt TOU Ovdpatos THs emtoxomms. C. xliy. cf. xlv., xvi. 

3 "Eoovra oxiopata xai aipecets. Dial. c. Tryph. 35, cf. 51. 

4 Uredner, Beitriige, i. p. 246, p. 318 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justins, 
p. 232 f., Die ap. Vater, p. 106; Semisch, Die apost. Denkwirdigk. d. 
Mirt. Justinus, 1848, p. 390 f. 

5 "Egovrat yap, os 6 Kupus eimev, WevduTrdaToALL, Weudeis mpopirat, aipeceis, 


dedapxiat’ Clem. Hom., xvi. 21; ef. Constit. Apost., vi. 13; Clem. Recog. 
ly. 34. 
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false Christs, false prophets, false apostles who divided 
the unity of the Church.”! As Hegesippus, and in all 
probability Justin Martyr, and the author of the Clemen- 
tines made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or 
to Peter, it is most probable that these Gospels contained 
passages to which the words of the Epistle may refer.? 
It may be well to point ont that the author also cites 
a passage from the Fourth Book of Ezra, ii. 16:3“ And 
I shall remember the good day, and I shall raise you 
from your tombs.”* Ezra reads: “ Et resuscitabo mor- 
tuos de locis suis et de monumentis educam illos,’ &c. 
The first part of the quotation in the Epistle, of which 
we have only given the latter clause above, is taken from 
Isaiah xxvi. 20, but there can be no doubt that the 
above is from this apocryphal book,® which, as we shall 
see, was much used in the early Church. 


2. 


WE now turn to the so-called ‘‘ Epistle of Barnabas,” 
another interesting relic of the early Church, many points 
in whose history have considerable analogy with that of 
the Epistle of pseudo-Clement. The letter itself bears 
no author's name, is not dated from any place, and is 
not addressed to any special community. Towards the 


1 'Ané tovrav evdoyptota, Wevderpoprra, ev8arrdaroAot, oirives Epeperay 
Thy evwow THs exxAnotas, x. T.r. Husebius, H. E., iv. 22. 

* See other instances in Chapters xvii., xxiii., xxvi., xxXVil., Xxx., xlii., 
xlyi., &ce. 

3 IT. Esdras of the English authorised Apocrypha. 

* xat puna Onoopat ypépas ayabys, cai avarrnaw tpas éx rav Onxay ipev. c. 1. 

> Cotelier, Patr. Ap. ].c.; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doetr., i. 
p. 1475 Jacobson, Paty, Ap., 1. p. 189. 
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end of the second century, however, tradition began to 
ascribe it to Barnabas the companion of Paul.' The first 
writer who mentions it is Clement of Alexandria, who 
calls its author several times the ‘ Apostle Barnabas;”? 
an Euscbius says that he gave an account of it in one 
of his works now no longer extant.* Origen also refers 
to it, calling it a ‘Catholic Epistle,” and quoting it as 
Scripture* We have already seen in the case of the 
Epistles ascribed to Clement of Rome, and, as we proceed, 
we shall become only too familiar with the fact, the 
singular facility with which, in the total absence of 
critical discrimination, spurious writings were ascribed 
by the Fathers to Apostles and their followers. In many 
cases such writings were deliberately inscribed with 
names well known in the Church, but both in the ease of 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and the letter we are 
now considering, no such pious fraud was attempted, 
nor was it necessary. Credulous piety, which attributed 
writings to every Apostle, and even to Jesus himself, 
soon found authors for each anonymous work of an 
edifying character. ‘To Barnabas, the friend of Paul, not 
only this Epistle was referred, but he was also reported 
by Tertullian and others to be the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ;° and an apocryphal “Gospel according 
to Barnabas,” said to have had close affimity with our 


’ Acts iy. 36, xi. 22 f., 30, xi. 25, &e. 

2 Stromata ii., 6, § 31, 7, § 35, 20, § 116, v. 10, § 64, cf. 15, § 67, 18, 
§ 84, v. § 52. 3H. E., vi. 14, ef. 13. 

4 yéypanras 87 €v ry BapvaBa xabodsxn émcotoAy, x. tr. A. Contra Cels., 1. 63, 
ef. De Princip., iii. 2, § 4. 

* De Pudic. § 20; Jieron, De vir. ill. 5. Many Modern writers have 
supported the tradition. Cf. Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 175 ff.; 
Lhiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 199 ff.; Ullmann, Theol. Stud. u. 
Krit., 1828, p. 377 ff.; Wieseler, Unters. iib. d. Hebi aorbrief, 1861, i. p. 
32 ff, 
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first Synoptic, is condemnel along with many others in 
the decretal of Gelasius.! Eusebius, however, classes the 
so-called “ Epistle of Barnabas” amongst the spurious 
books ‘€v rots voBors),? and elsewhere also speaks of it 
as uncanonical Jerome mentions it as read amongst 
apocryphal writings.* Had the Epistle been seriously 
regarded as a work of the “ Apostle ” Barnabas, it could 
scarcely have failed to attain canonical rank. That it 
was highly valued by the early Church is shown by the 
fact that it stands, along with the Pastor of Hermas, 
after the Canonical books of the New Testament in the 
Codex Sinaiticus, which is probably the most ancient 
MS. of them now known. In the earlier days of criticism, 
some writers, without much question, adopted the tradi- 
tional view as to the authorship of the Epistle,’ but the 
great mass of critics are now agreed in asserting that the 
composition, which itself is perfectly anonymous, cannot 
be attributed to Barnabas the friend and fellow-worker 
of Paul.® Those who maintain the former opinion date 


' Decretum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis, in Credner, Zur 
Gesch. des Kanons, 1847, p. 215. Cf. Fubricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 
3141; Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 303. 

2H. E., iu. 25. 37H. E., vi. 14 cf. 13. 

‘ Hieron, De vir. ill. 6, Comment. in Ezech., xliii. 19. 

§ Henke, De Epist. que Barnab. tribuitur, authentia, 1827; Gallandi, 
Vet. Patr. Biblioth., 1765, i. p. xxix. f.; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, 
i. p. 13; Ju Pin, Bibl. des auteurs, &c. i.; Schenkel considered parts to 
be by Barnabas, with much added by others, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1837, 
p. 652 ff.; Pearson, Cave, and others, maintained the authenticity. 

® Anger, Synops. Ey., p. xx.; Busnage, Ann. Pol. Eccles., A.D. 50, n, 
52 f.; Baur, Lehrb. Dogmengesch. p. 80 f., anm. Vorles. chr. Dogmen- 
gesch., 1,1. p. 248 f.; Bleek, Kinl. N. T., 1866, pp. 520, 681; Brauns- 
beryer, Der Ap. Barnabas, 1876, p. 202 ff.; Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, 
p. 119; Cotelier, Patr. Ap., 1724, i. p. 5 f.; 2. Ceillier, Hist. gén. des 
uutours sacrés et Ecclés., i. p. 498 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., 1. p. 218; 
Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 204 ff.; Ewald, Gesch. d. V. 
Isr., vii. p. 156 ff.; Gfrorer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 302; Guericke, H’buch 
K. G., i. p. 143) Hse, Tehrb. K. G., 1848, p. 36 ff. ; Hagenbach, K. G., 
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the Epistle about A.p. 70—73, or even earlier, but this is 
scareely the view of any living critic. There are many 
indications in the Epistle which render such a date 
impossible, but we do not propose to go into the argu- 
ment minutely, for it is generally admitted that, whilst 
there is a clear limit further back than which the Epistle 
cannot be set,' there is little or no certainty how far into 
the second century its composition may not reasonably be 
advanced. Critics are divided upon the point; a few 
are disposed to date the Epistle about the end of the 
first or beginning of the second century ;? while a still 
greater number assign it to the reign of Hadrian (a.p. 


i, p. 106, an. i.; ZHefele, Dus Sendschreibon des Ap. Barnabas, 1840, 
Patr. Ap. p. vii. 1. ; Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, 1866, vill. p. 520; 
Horne, Introd. N. T. ed. Tregelles, 1869, iv. p. 333; Ittiy., Select. Cap. 
Hist. Eccles., Sec. I. i. p. 20; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeitalter, 
p. 482 f.; Lumper, Hist. theol. crit. de vita, &c., SS. Patr., 1783, 1. p. 
149 f.; Le Moyne, Varia Sacra, i. proleg.; Mosheim, Instit. hist. Christ., 
1761, Part ii. cap. ii, p. 47; Ménard, Prof. ad Epist. S. Barnab. cur. L. 
Dachorio, 1645; filler, Erkl. d. Barnabasbr., p. 16 ff.; Michaelis, Einl. 
N.T., il. p. 1398 ff.; Mynster, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1829, 1. p. 323; 
Neander, K, G., 1843, ii. p. 1186; Natalis, Hist. Kccles., Sec. 1., c. 12, 
§8; Ritschi, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 254, p. 294; Semler, Hist. Binl. in 
Baumgarten’s Unters. theol. Streitigk., 1763, ii. p. 2 ff.;  Tillemount, 
Mcmoires, &c., i. p. 414; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8s. W., p. 91; 
Uliaann, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., i. p. 381; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 37 f. ; 
Winer, Bibl. Realworterb. s. vy. Barnabas, &c., &c., &ec. 

1 Chap. xvi. 

2 Kichhorn, Eiul. N. T., i. p. 129; Ewald, Die Johan. Schriften, 1862, 
u. p. 394, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 156 ff. ; LHilyenfeld, (97) Die ap. Vater, 
p. 36 f.; Hinl, N. T. 1875, p. 544; Barnaba Epist. ed. 2, 1877, p. 
xxxiy. ff. ; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 482; Licke, Einl. in, d. 
Offenb. Johan., 1852, i. p. 318; Jeuss, Gosch. h. Schr. N. T. § 234, p. 
232 f., cf. Hist. de la Théol. Chrétienne au Siécle Apost., 1864, 11. p. 306 ; 
Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. f. d. Ey. Joh., 1866, p. 89; Ritschi, Entst. altk. 
Kirche, p. 55, p. 294; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 77 f.; Z'hiersch, 
Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 384; Tischendorf (A.D. 90—110), Wann 
wurden, u. 8. w., p. 92; Ullmann, Stud. u. Krit., i. p. 381; Weizsdcker, 
Zur Krit. d. Barnabasbr. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 38; Winer, Bibl. 
Realwirterb. s. v. Barnabas; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 7. 
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117—138) ;! and others, not without reason, consider that 
it exhibits marks of a still later period.? It is probable 
that it is more or less interpolated3 Until the discovery of 
the Sinaitic MS., a portion of the “ Epistle of Barnabas” 
was only known through an ancient Latin version, the 
first four and a half chapters of the Greek having been 
lost. The Greck text, however, is now complete, although 
often very corrupt. The author quotes largely from the 
Old Testament, and also from apocryphal works.* He 
nowhere mentions any book or writer of the New 
Testament, and with one asserted exception, which we 
shall presently examine, he quotes no passage agreeing 
with our Gospels. We shall refer to these, commencing 
at once with the most important. 

In the ancient Latin translation of the Epistle, the 
only form, as we have just said, in which until the dis- 


' Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xx.; Baur, Lehrb. Dogmengesch., p. 80 f., 
anm.; Vorles. chr. Dogmengesch., I. i. p. 248 f.; Braunsberger (c. A.D. 
110—133), Der Ap. Barnabas, 1876; Cotelicr, Patr. Ap., p. 5 ff. ; David- 
son, Introd. N. T., i. pp. 268, 513; de Gebhardt et Ilarnack (between A.D. 
71—132) Patr. Ap. Opp., 1878,p. xl. f.; Wefele, Patr. Ap. Proleg., p. vii. ff. ; 
Sendschr. d. Ap. Barn., p. 141 f. ; Z/foltzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, vin. 
p. 522; J/orne (first quarter of second century), Introd. N. T. ed. 7Z're- 
gelles, 1869, iv. p. 333; Aéstlin, Der Ursprung synopt. Evv., p. 121; 
Keim (c. A.p. 180), Jesu v. Nazara, 1867, i. p.143; Aus d. Urchristen- 
thum, 1878, p. 17, anm. 1; JLipsius, in Schenkel'’s Bibel-Lexicon, s. vy. 
Barnabas, 1869, i. p. 372; Afiller, Erkl. d. Barnabasbr., 1869, pp. 18, 
109 ; Neander, K. G., 1843, p. 1133 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter., 
li. p. 240 f.; Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu, 1857, p. 392 ff., H’buch Einl. 
in. d. Apocr., 1863, ii. pp. 290, 376 f., Der Ursprung, p. 143 ff., Die 
Evangelien, 1870, p. 631; Wreseler, Theol. Stud. u. Brit., 1870, p. 289; 
Ljeenk Willink, Just. Mart. in zijne verhoud. tot Paulus, 1868, p. 142. 

2 Donaldson (later than first quarter, but before end of second century), 
Hist. of Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 220 ff. 

3 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1. p. 221 ff.; C. Heydecke, 
Diss. qua Barnabie cpist. interpolata esse demonstratur, 1875; Liicke, Comm. 
Ev. des Johannes, 2tte Aufi., 1840, i. p. 42, anm. 1; Schenkel, Theol. Stud. 
u. Krit., 1837, p. 655 ff.; Das Christusbild d. Apostel, 1879, p. xix, p. 141 ff. 

* Cf. chaps, ii., iy., vi., ix., xii., xvi., &e. 
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covery of the Codex Sinaiticus the first four and a half 
chapters were extant, the following passage occurs: 
‘“Adtendamus ergo, ne forte, sicut scriptum est, multi 
vocati pauci electi inveniamur.”' “Let us, therefore, 
beware lest we should be found, as it is written: 
Many are called, few are chosen.” These words 
are found in our first Gospel (xxii. 14), and as the 
formula by which they are here introduced—‘ it is 
written,’ is generally understood to indicate a quo- 
tation from Holy Scripture, it was and is argued by 
some that here we have a passage from one of our 
Gospels quoted in a manner which shows that, at the 
time the Epistle of Barnabas was written, the “ Gospel 
according to Matthew was already considered Holy 
Scripture.”? Whilst this portion of the text existed only 
in the Latin version, it was argued that the ‘sicut 
scriptum est,” at least, must be an interpolation, and in 
any case that it could not be deliberately applied, at that 
date, to a passage in any writings of the New Testa- 
ment. On the discovery of the Sinaitic MS., however, 
the words were found in the Greek text in that Codex: 
TPOTEYWLEV, LNTOTE, WS yeypanTal, TOOL KANTOL, Odiyou 
dé exdextoi evpefapev. The question, therefore, is so far 
modified that, however much we may suspect the Greck 
text of interpolation, it must be accepted as the basis of 
discussion that this passage, whatever its value, exists in 
the oldest, and indeed only (and this point must not be 
forgotten) complete MS. of the Greek Epistle. 

Now with regard to the value of the expression “it is 
written,” it may be remarked that in no case could its 
use in the Epistle of Barnabas indicate more than indi- 
vidual opinion, and it could not, for reasons to be pre- 


' Ch. iy. * Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 92 fff. 
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sently given, be considered to represent the decision of the 
Church. Inthe very same chapter in which the formula 
is used in connection with the passage we are consider- 
ing, it is also employed to introduce a quotation from 
the Book of Enoch,' wept ob yéypamrat, as ‘Evoy déyet, 
and elsewhere (c. xii.) he quotes from another apocry- 
phal book? as one of the prophets.? “ Again, he refers to 
the Cross of Christ in another ican saying: ‘ And 
when shall these things come to pass? and the Lord 
saith: When, &c. . . . €y add\w mpodyry déyorte 

. Aéyer Kupios’ «7.4. He also quotes 
(ch. vi) Mie apocryphal “Book of Wisdom” as Holy 
Scripture, and in like manner several other unknown 
works. When it is remembered that the Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, the Pastor of Hermas, the 
Epistle of Barnabas itself, and many other apocryphal 
works have been quoted by the Fathers as Holy 
Scripture, the distinctive value of such an expression 
may be understood. 

With this passing remark, however, we proceed to 
say that this supposed quotation from Matthew as 
Holy Scripture, by proving too much, destroys its own 
value as evidence. The generality of competent and 


1 Enoch, Ixxxix. 61 f., xc. 17. This book is again quoted in ch. xvi. 

2 Cf. IV. Ezra iv. 33, v. 5 

3 Cotelier, Patr. Ap., p. 38; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 
244 f. Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 159, anm.1; He/ele, Sendschr. d. 
Barnab., p. 225; Hilgenfeld, Noy. Test. extra Can. receptum, Fasc. il. p. 
75, Die Proph. Ezra und Daniel, 1863, p. 70, Die ap. Vater, p. 47; oltz- 
mann, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1871, p. 340; Le Moyne, Varia Sacra, 11. p. 
836; Liicke, Einl. Offenb. Joh., p. 151 f.; Mdller, Erkl. d. Barnabasbriefes, 
p. 272; Riggenbach, Zeugn. Ey. Joh., p. 87; Volkmar, H’buch ind. Apocr., 
il. p. 24; IWiesler, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1870, p. 290. Those of the above 
critics who do not admit that the quotation is absolutely taken from 
IV. Ezra, at least fully recognize it to be from an apocryphal source, 
which is sufficient for our present argument. 
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impartial critics are agreed, that it is impossible to 
entertain the idea that one of our Gospels could have 
held the rank of Holy Scripture at the date of tlus 
Epistle, seeing that, for more than half a century 
after, the sharpest line was drawn between the writings 
of the Old Testament and of the New, and the former 
alone quoted as, or accorded the consideration of, Holy 
Scripture.’ If this were actually a quotation from our 
first Gospel, already in the position of Holy Seripture, 
it would indeed be astonishing that the Epistle, putting 
out of the question other Christian writings for half a 
century after it, teeming as it does with extracts from 
the Old Testament, and from known, and unknown, 
apocryphal works, should thus limit its use of the Gospel 
to afew words, totally neglecting the rich store which 
it contains, and quoting, on the other hand, sayings of 
Jesus not recorded at all in any of our Synoptics. It is 
most improbable that, if the author of the “ Epistle of 
Barnabas ” was acquainted with any one of our Gospels, 
and considered it an inspired and canonical work, he could 
have neglected it in such a manner. The peculiarity 
of the quotation which he is supposed to make, which we 
shall presently poimt out, renders such limitation to it 
doubly singular upon any such hypothesis. The unreason- 
able nature of the assertion, however, will become more 
apparent as we proceed with our cxamination, and 
perceive that none of the carly writers quote our Gospels, 


1 (reducer, Beitrage, i. p. 28; Davidson, Introd. N. T., 1. p. 513; 
Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 246; Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 7; 
Eichhorn, Fiul. N. T., i. p. 127; A. D. Loman, Theol. Tijdschrift, 1872, 
p. 195 ff. ; Grelli, Selecta Patr., 1820, p. 5 f.; Mump/, N. Rev. de Théo- 
logie, 1867, p. 364; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 10ff.; Volkmar, Der 
Ursprung, p. 119, H’buch Einl. Apocr., ii. p. 290 f.; Weiss, Theol. Stud. 
u. Krit., 1864, p. 145; Weizsiicker, Zur Kr. d. Barnabasbr., p. 34 f. 
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if they knew them at all, but, on the other hand, make 
use of other works, and that the inference that Matthew 
was considered Holy Scripture, therefore, rests solely 
upon this quotation of half a dozen words. 

The application of such a formula to a supposed quota- 
tion from one of our Gospels, in so isolated an instance, 
led to the belief that, even if the passage were taken 
from our first Synoptic, the-author of the Epistle in 
quoting it laboured under the impression that it was 
derived from some prophetical book.! We daily see how 
difficult it ig to trace the source even of the most familiar 
quotations. Instances of such confusion of memory are 
frequent in the writings of the Fathers, and many can be 
pointed out in the New Testament itself. For instance, 
in Matt. xxvii. 9 f. the passage from Zechariah xi. 12-13 
is attributed to Jeremiah; in Mark i. 2, a quotation 
from Malachi it. 1 is ascribed to Isaiah. In 1 Corin- 
thians 11. 9, a passage is quoted as Holy Scripture which 
is not found in the Old Testament at all, but which is 
taken, as Origen and Jerome state, from an apocryphal 
work, “The Revelation of Elias,’? and the passage 1s 
similarly quoted by the so-called Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians (xxxiv). Then in what prophet did the 
author of the first Gospel find the words (xiii. 35): 
“That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
proplict,? saying: I will open my mouth in parables; I 


1 Hilgenfeld, Die Proph. Ezra u. Daniel, p. 70; Orelli, Selecta Patr., 
p. 5; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 10 f.; Volkmar, H’buch Einl, Apocr., 
ii., p. 290; Weiss, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1864, p. 145; Wetzsticker, Zur 
Kr. Barnabasbr., p. 34 f. Cf. Westcott, On the Canon, 4th ed. p. 61. 

2 Origen, Tract. xxxv., § 17 in Matth.; //icron. ad Isaize, Ixiy., Epist. 
ci.; cf, Fubricius, Cod. Apocr., N. T.,i. p. 342°; Hilgenfeld, Dio ap. Vater, 
p. 102; Jacobson, Patr. Ap., i. p. 126 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 11. 

3 In the Cod. Sinaiticus a later hand has here insorted ‘“‘ Isaiah.” 
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will utter things which have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world” ? 

Orelli,’ afterwards followed by many others,? suggested 
that the quotation was probably intended for one in 
IV Ezra viii. 3: “Nam multi creati sunt, pauci autem 
salvabuntur.”? “For many are created, but few shall be ~ 
saved.” Bretschneider proposed as an emendation of 
the passage in Ezra the substitution of “vocat’” for 
“ creati,’ but, however plausible, his argument did not 
mect with much favour.4 Along with this passage was 
also suggested a similar expression in IV Ezra ix. 15: 
‘‘Plures sunt qui pereunt, quam qui salvabuntur.” ‘There 
are more who perish than who shall be saved.”> The 
Greck of the three passages may read as follows :— 

Mt. xxii. 14. TIodAot ydp eiow xAnroi, ddiyos be éxdexroi. 


Ep. Bar. iv. TIoAAot kAnroi, dAtyos 8é éxAexToi. 
IV Ezra, vill. 3 Toddol yap éyennOncav, drAtyou 8€ cwbnoovrat. 


There can be no doubt that the sense of the reading in 
IV Ezra is exactly that of the Epistle, but the language 
is somewhat different. We must not forget, however, 
that the original Greck of IV Ezra® is lost, and that 
we are wholly dependent on the versions and MSS. 
extant, regarding whose numerous variations and great 


1 Selecta Patr., p. 5. 

2 Hilgenfeld, Die Proph. Ezra u. Dan., p. 70; cf. Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 
1868, p. 32; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, aufl. 5, p. 55; Scholten, Die alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 11; Weizsdcker, Zur Kr. Barnabasbr., p. 34. Cf. Volkmar, 
Der Ursprung, p. 116, H’buch Einl. Apocr., ii. p. 105. 

3 Cf. Volkmar, H’buch Einl. Apocr. ii. p. 1035. 

‘ Cf. Miller, Erkl. d. Barnabasbr., p. 127; Licke, Einl. Offenb. Joh., 
1852, p. 153 f. 

‘ We might also point to the verse x. 97, ‘‘ For thou art blessed above 
many, and art called near to the Most High, and so are but few.” ‘Tu 
enim beatus es pre multis, et vocatus es apud Altissimum, sicut et pauci.”” 

* Volkmar, H’buch Einl. Apocr., ii. p. 279, p. 317 ff. ; Fritzsche, Exeg. 
H’buch, i. p. 10 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Proph. Ezra u. Dan., p. 8 f. 
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corruption there are no differences of opinion. Orelli’s 
theory, moreover, is supported by the fact that the 
Epistle, elsewhere, (c. xii) quotes from IV Ezra (iv. 33, 
V. 5). Bei ) sO be os 
Qn examining the passage as it occurs in our first 
Synoptic, we are at the very outset struck by the singular 
fact, that this short saying appears twice in that Gospel 
with a different. context, and in each” case without any 
propriety. of. application to what precedes it, whilst it is 
not found at all in either of the other two Synoptics. 
The first time we meet with it is at’ the close of the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard.’ The housc- 
holder engages the labourers at different hours of the 
day, and pays those who had worked but one hour the 
same wages as those who had borne the burden and heat 
of the day, and the reflection at the close is, xx. 16: 
“Thus the last shall be first and the first last ; for many 
are. called but few chosen.” It is perfectly evident 
that neither of these sayings, but especially not that 
with which we are concerned, has any connection with 
the parable at all. There is no question of many or 
few, or of selection or rejection ; all the labourers are 
engaged and paid alike. If there be a moral at all to 
the parable, it is the justification of the master: “ Is it 
not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own ?” 
It is impossible to imagine a saying more irrelevant to 
its context than “many are called but few chosen,” in 
such a place. The passage occurs again (xxii. 14) in 
connection with the parable of the king who made a 
marriage for his son. The guests who are at first 
invited refuse to come, and are destroyed by the king’s 
armies ; but the wedding is nevertheless “ furnished 


i Matt. xx, 1—16, 
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with guests” by gathering together as many as arco 
found in the highways. A new episode commenccs 
when the king comes in to see the guests (v..11). He 
observes a man there who has not on a wedding garment, 
and he desires the servants to (v. 13) “ Bind him hand 
and foot, and cast him into the darkness without,’ where 
“there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ;”' and 
then comes our passage (v.14): “For many are called 
but few chosen.” Now, whether applied to the first 
or to the latter part of the parable, the saying is irre- 
levant. The guests first called were in fact chosen as 
much as the last, but themselves refused to come, and 
of all those who, being “ called” from the highways and 
byways, ultimately furnished the wedding with guests 
in their stead, only one was rejected. It is clear 
that the facts here distinctly contradict the moral that 
“few are chosen.” In both places the saying is, as 
it were, “dragged in by the hair.” On examination, 
however, we find that the oldest MSS. of the New 
Testament omit the sentence from Matthew xx. 16. It 
is neither found in the Sinaitic nor Vatican codices, and 
whilst it has not the support of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
which is defective at the part, nor of the Dublin rescript 
(z), which omits it, many other MSS. are also without 
it. The total irrelevancy of the saying to its context, 
its omission by the oldest authorities from Matth. xx. 16, 
where it appears in later MSS., and its total absence 
from both of the other Gospels, must at once strike 
every one as peculiar, and as very unfortunate, to say 


1 This is not the place to criticize the expectation of finding a wedding 
garment on a guest hurried in from highways and byways, or the punish- 
ment inflicted for such an offence, as questions affecting the character of 
the parable. . 

no 
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the least of it, for those who make extreme assertions 
with regard to its supposed quotation by the Kpistle of 
Barnabas. Weizsicker, with great probability, suggests 
that in this passage we have merely a well-known pro- 
verb,' which the author of the first gospel has introduced 
into his work from some uncanonical or other source, 
and placed in the mouth of Jesus.? Certainly under the 
circumstances it can scarcely be maintained in its present 
context as a historical saying of Jesus. Ewald, who 
naturally omits it from Matthew xx. 16, ascribes the 
parable xx. 1—16 as well as that xxii, 1—14, in which 
it stands, originally to the Spruchsammlung? or collection 
of discourses, out of which, with intermediate works, he 
considers that our first Gospel was composed. However 
this may be, there is, it seems to us, good reason for 
believing that it was not originally a part of these 
parables, and that it is not in that sense historical ; and 
there is, therefore, no ground for asserting that it may 
not have been derived by the author of the Gospel from 
some older work, from which also it may have come into 
the “ Epistle of Barnabas.” ® 


1 An illustration of such proverbial sayings is found in the Phaedo of 
Plato: eici yap 8n, pac oi epi ras reAeras, vapOnxopdpat pev woddoi, Baxxot 
8é re ravpot, ed Steph. 1. p. 69 ‘‘ For many, as they say in the Mysteries, are 
the thyrsus-bearers, but few are the mystics.” Cf. Jowett, Plato, i. p. 441, 
p. 381. 

3 Zur Kr. des Barnabasbr., p. 34 f. [In the fourth edition of his work 
on the Canon, Dr. Westcott very fairly states in a note: ‘‘On the other 
hand, it is just to add that the proverbial form of the saying (‘Many are 
called but few chosen ’) is such as to admit of the supposition that it may 
have been derived by Barnabas from some older book than St. Matthew.” 
p. 51, note 2.] 

3 Die drei ersten Evv., 1850. ‘ Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ii. 1849, p. 191 ff. 

5 Professor A. D. Loman, who impartially and ably discusses this 
quotation, is unable to adinit that the passage is taken from our first 
Synoptic; and he conjectures that the common source from which both 
the Synoptist and the author of the Epistle may have derived the saying, 
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There is, however, another passage which deserves to be 
mentioned. The Epistle has the following quotation : 
“ Again, I will show thee how, in regard to us, the Lord 
saith, He made a new creation in the last times. The Lord 
saith: Behold I make the first as the last.”! Even 
Tischendorf does not pretend that this is a quotation of 
Matth. xx. 16,? ‘“‘ Thus the last shall be first and the first 
last,” (ovrws €xovrat of Exyator mpa@To. Kal of mpaTou 
€oxyarot) the sense of which is quite different. The appli- 
cation of the saying in this place in the first, and indeed 
in the other, Synoptic Gospels is evidently quite false, and 
depends merely on the ring of words and not of ideas. 
In xix. 30 it is quoted a second time, quite irrelevantly, 
with some variation: “ But many first shall be last and 
last first’ (aroddot 5€ EvovTat mpaTor EoxaTot Kal €oxaror 
ampoto). Now it will be remembered that at xx. 16 it 
occurs in several MSS. in connection with ‘“ Many are 
called but few are chosen,” although the oldest codices 
omit the latter passage, and most critics consider it 
interpolated. The separate quotation of these two 
passages by the author of the Epistle, with so marked a 
variation in the second, renders it most probable that he 
found both in the source from which he quotes. We 
have, however, more than sufficiently discussed this 
passage. The author of the Epistle does not indicate 
any source from which he makes his quotation ; and the 
mere existence in the first Synoptic of a proverbial saying 
may bo a work which he supposes to be referred to in Luke xi. 49, Theol. 
Tijdschrift, 1872, p. 196 f.; cf. 1867, p. 553, p. 509. 

' Tadw cos emdei~w, mas mpos nuas Acyes Kupwos. Sevrepay widow ex 
éaydrov éroinoey. AEéyes KUptos’ "I8ov, mow Ta EcxaTa ws Ta Mpwra. C. V1. 

3 Canon Westcott does not make any reference to it either. [In the 
4th ed. of his work on the Canon (p. 62) he expresses an opinion that it 


is a reference ‘‘to some passage of the O. T.,” and suggests Ezek, 
xxxvi. 11.] 
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like this does not in the least involve the conclusion that 
it 1s necessarily the writing from which the quotation 
was derived, more especially as apocryphal works are 
repeatedly cited in the Epistle. If it be maintained that 
the saying is really historical, it is obvious that the pre- 
scriptive right of our Synoptic is at once excluded, and 
it may have been the common property of a score of 
evangelical works. 

There can be no doubt that many Scriptural texts 
have crept into early Christian writings which originally 
had no place there ; and where attendant circumstances 
are suspicious, it is always well to remember the fact. 
An instance of the interpolation of which we speak is 
found in the “Epistle of Barnabas.” In one place the 
phrase: “ Give to every one that asketh of thee” (wavré 
7™® airovvri oe Sidov)' occurs, not as a quotation, but 
merely woven into the Greek text as it existed before the 
discovery of the Sinaitic MS. This phrase is the same 
as the precept in Luke vi. 30, although it was argued by 
some that, as no other trace of the third Gospel existed in 
the Epistle, it was more probably an alteration of the text 
of Matth. v. 42. Omitting the phrase from the passage 
in the Epistle, the text read as follows: ‘Thou shalt not 
hesitate to give, neither shalt thou murmur when thou 
givest . . . . so shalt thou know who is the good Recom- 
penser of the reward.” The supposed quotation, in- 
serted where we have left a blank, really interrupted the 
sense and repeated the previous injunction. The oldest 
MS., the “Codex Sinaiticus,” omits the quotation, and 
so ends the question, but it is afterwards inserted by 
another hand. Some pious scribe, in fact, seeing the 
relation of the passage to the Gospel, had added the 

1 Ch. xix. 
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words in the margin as a gloss, and they afterwards 
found their way into the text. In this. manner very 
many similar glosses have crept into texts which they 
were originally intended to illustrate. | 
Tischendorf, who does not allude to this, lays sich 
stress upon the following passage: “ But when he selected 
His own apostles, who should preach His Gospel, who 
were sinners above all sin, in order that he might show 
that: He came not to call the righteous but sinners, then 
He manifested Himself to be the Son of God.”' We 
may remark that, in the common Greek text, the words 
“to repentance” were inserted after ‘‘ sinners,” but they 
are nat found in the Sinaitic MS. In like manner many 
Codices insert them in Matth. ix. 13 and Mark u. 17, but 
they are not ‘found in some of the oldest MS8S., and are 
generally rejected. Tischendorf considers: them a later 
addition both to the text of the Gospel and of the 
Epistle? But this very fact is suggestive. It is clear 
that a supposed quotation has been deliberately adjusted 
to what was considered to be the text of the Gospel. Why 
should the whole phrase not be equally an interpola- 
tion? We shall presently sec that there is reason to 
think that it is so. Athough there is no quotation in 
the passage, who, asks Tischendorf,? could mistake the 
words as they stand in Matthew, ix. 13, “ For I came not 
to call the righteous but sinners”? Now this passage is 
referred to by Origen in his work against Celsus, in a way 
which indicates that the supposed quotation did not exist 
in his copy: Origen says: “And as Celsus has called 
1 "Ore d€ rovs iSiovs dmrocrdAous Tous peAdovras Knpvocew TO evayyedALoy 
attov éfedéfaro, Svras tinép nacay duapriay avouwrépous, iva Seién, Gre ovx 
HAGev xadéaat Sixaious, GAAd dpaprwdods, Tore ehavepwoev Eavrov eivat vidv Oeod. 


C. V. 
2 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 96, anm. 1. 3 Ib. p. 96. 
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the Apostles of Jesus infamous men, saying that they 
were tax-gatherers and worthless sailors, we have to 
remark on this, that, &c..... Now in the Catholic 
Epistle of Barnabas from which, perhaps, Celsus derived 
the statement that the Apostles were infamous and 
wicked men, it is written that ‘Jesus selected his own 
Apostles who were sinners above all sin,’” ’—and then he 
goes on to quote the expression of Peter to Jesus 
(Luke v. 8), and then I Timothy, i. 15, but he nowhere 
refers to the supposed quotation in the Epistle. Now, if 
we read the passage without the quotation, we have : 
‘* But when he selected his own Apostles who should 
preach his Gospel, who were sinners above all sin... 

then he manifested himself to be the Son of God.” ce 
Here a pious scribe very probably added in the margin 
the gloss : “in order that he might show that he came 
not to call the righteous but sinners,” to explain the 
passage, and as in the case of the phrase: ‘Give to 
every one that asketh of thee,” the gloss became subse- 
quently incorporated with the text. The Epistle, how- 
ever, goes on to give the only explanation which the 
author intended, and which clashes with that of the 
scribe. “For if he had not come in the flesh, how 
could men have been saved by beholding him? Secing 
that looking on the sun that shall cease to be, the 
work of his hands, they have not even power to endure 
his rays. Accordingly, the Son of Man came in 
the flesh for this, that he might bring to a head the 
number of their sins who had persecuted to death his 
prophets.” The argument of Origen bears out this 
view, for he does not at all take the explanation of 


1 Contra Cels., 1. 63. 
2 El yap pi) fAGer dv capki, was dy crdOyoav of dvOpwro: Brewovres airoy ; 
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the gloss as to why Jesus chose his disciples from 
such a class, but he reasons: “ What is there strange, 
therefore, that Jesus being minded to manifest to the 
race of men his power to heal souls, should have selected 
infamous and wicked men, and should have elevated 
them so far, that they became a pattern of the purest virtue 
to those who were brought by their persuasion to the 
Gospel of Christ.”! The argument, both of the author 
of the Epistle and of Origen, is different from that 
suggested by the phrase under examination, and we 
consider it a mere gloss introduced into the text; 
which, as the eis perdvoray shows, has, in the estima- 
tion of Tischendorf himself, been deliberately altered. 
Even if it originally formed part of the text, however, it 
would be wrong to affirm that it affords proof of the 
use or existence of the first Gospel. The words of Jesus 
in Matt. ix. 12—14, evidently belong to the oldest tra- 
dition of the Gospel, and, in fact, Ewald ascribes them, 
apart from the remainder of the chapter, originally 
to the Spruchsammlung, from which, with two inter- 
‘mediate books, he considers that our present Matthew 
was composed? Nothing can be more certain than 
that such sayings, if they be admitted to be historical 
at all, must have existed in many other works, and 
the mere fact of their happening to be also in one of the 
Gospels which has survived, cannot prove its use, or even 


Ore Tov peAXovTa py Elvat FALOY, Epyov TOY xElpGv avrov Umdpxovra, €uBA€rovres 
otk lcxvovew els ras dxrivas abrov dvropOaApjoat ; ovxovv 6 vids rov Beoi eis 
rovto #AOev €v capki, iva rd TéAELOV Tay duapriav avaxeadrawoy Tois dimfaos 
€v Oavate Tous mpodnras atrov. Cc. V. 

l Ti ody dromov, BovAdpevoy mapacricat tp yéver TV dvOpwrey rv 'Incovv, 
dmmdixny Zxee Puyxdy iarpucyy, rovs émppytous xai rovnporarovs émd<facGat, eat 
TOUTOUS Tpoayayeiy emi ToTOLTOY, dor’ avrovs rapaserypa evar fOous xabapwrarov 
rois 8° airay mpooayopévors tT Xptotod edayyeAi ; Contra Cels., 1. 63. 

2 Die drei ersten Evv., p. 15, p. 1. 
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its existence at the time the Epistle of Barnabas was 
written, more especially as the phrase does not occur as a 
quotation, and there is no indication of the source from 
which it was derived. 

Tischendorf, however, finds a further a between 
the Epistle and the Gospel of Matthew, in ch. xii. ‘‘ Since, 
therefore, in the future, they were to say that Christ is 
the son of David, fearing and perceiving clearly the 
error of the wicked, David himself prophesies—‘ The 
Lord said unto my Lord, sit at my right hand until I 
make thine enemies thy footstool.”' Tischendorf upon 
this inquires: “ Could Barnabas so write without the 
supposition, that his readers had Matthew, xxii. 41. ff, 
before them, and does not such a supposition likewise 
infer the actual authority of Matthew's Gospel ?”? Such 
rapid argument and extreme conclusions are startling 
indeed, but, in his haste, our critic has forgotten to state 
the whole case. The author of the Epistle has been 
claborately showing that the Cross of Christ is repeatedly 
typified in the Old Testament, and at the commencement 
of the chapter, after quoting the passage from IV Ezra, 
iv. 33, v. 5, he points to the case of Moses, to whose 
heart ‘‘ the spirit speaks that he should make a form of 
the cross,” by stretching forth his’ arms in supplication, 
and ‘so long as he did so Israel prevailed over their 
enemies ; and again he typified the cross, when he set up 
the brazen serpent upon which the people might look and 
be healed. Then that which Moses, as a prophet, said to 
Joshua (Jesus) the son of Nave, when he gave him that 

1 "Erret ovv pédNovew eye, Ors Xprords vids Aavid darw, airds mpohnreves 
Aavi8, hoBotperos xad cuvioy Thy Ady Trav duaprwddy- Elrrey é xupwos rp xupicp 
prov’ Kabov éx deftav pov, ws dy 00 rovs ¢xOpovs wou trondsioy Tay mosey cov. 
7 own wurden, u. 8. w., p. 96. 
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name, was solely for the purpose that all the people might 
hear that the Father would reveal all things regarding 
his Son to the son of Nave. This name being given to 
him when he was sent to spy out the land, Moses 
said: “Take a book in thy hands, and write what the 
Lord saith, that the Son of God will in the last days 
cut off by the roots all the house of Amalek.” This, 
of course, is a falsification of the passage, Exodus, xvi. 14, 
for the purpose of making it declare Jesus to be the 
“Son of God.” Then proceeding in the same strain, 
he says: ‘‘ Behold again Jesus is not the son of Man, 
but the Son of God, manifested in the type and in the 
flesh. Since, therefore, in the future, they were to 
say that Christ is the son of David,” (and here follows 
the passage we are discussing) “ fearing and perceiv- 
ing clearly the error of the wicked, David himself 
prophesied: ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, sit at my 
right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool.’ 
And again, thus speaks Isaiah: ‘The Lord said to Christ 
my Lord, whose right hand I have held, that the nations 
may obey Him, and I will break in pieces the strength of 
kings.’ Behold how David calleth Him Lord, and the 
Son of God.” And here ends the chapter and the sub- 
ject. Now it is quite clear that the passage occurs, not 
as a reference to any such dilemma as that in Matthew, 
xxi. 41 ff., but simply as one of many passages which, at 
the commencement of our cra, were considered prophetic 
declarations of the divinity of Christ, in opposition to the 
expectation of the Jews that the Messiah was to be the 
son of David,' and, as we have seen, in order to prove his 
point the author alters the text. To argue that such a 
passage of a Psalm, quoted in such a manner in this 


1 Cf. Gfrérer, Das Jabrh. des Ieils, ii, p. 219 ff., 258 ff., 292 ff. 
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epistle, proves the use of our first Synoptic, is in the 
highest degree arbitrary. 

We have already pointed out that the author quotes 
apocryphal works as Holy Scripture; and we may now 
add that he likewise cites words of Jesus which are 
nowhere found in our Gospels. For instance, in ch. vii. 
we mect with tho following expressions directly attributed 
to Jesus. “Thus he says: ‘Those who desire to behold 
me, and to attain my kingdom, must through tribulation 
and suffering receive me.’”! Hilgenfeld ? compares this 
with another passage, similar in sense, in IV Ezra, vu. 14 ; 
but in any case it is not a quotation from our Gospels ; 3 
and with so many passages in them suitable to his pur- 
pose, it would be amazing, if he knew and held Matthew 
in the consideration which Tischendorf asserts, that he 
should neglect their stores, and go elsewhere for such 
quotations. There is nothing in this epistle worthy of 
the name of evidence even of the existence of our Gospels. 


3. 


THE Pastor of Hermas is another work which very 
nearly secured permanent canonical rank with the 
writings of the New Testament. It was quoted as Holy 
Scripture by the Fathers and held to be divinely inspired, 
and it was publicly read in the Churches.* It has a 


1 Ovrew, dyoiv, of Oédrovres pe iBeiv xai dacOai pou ris Barcias, upeiAovory 
OdtBevres nat rabdyres AaBeiv pe. C. Vi. 

2 Die Proph. Ezra u. Daniel, p. 70. 

? Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 27, anm.1; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T.,1. p. 128; 
Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 331° ; Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. ex can. 
receptum, Fase. ii. p. 70; cf. Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, 11. p. 15. 

4 Ireneus, Adv. Heer., iv. 20,§ 2; Clemens Al., Strom., i. 29, § 181, ii. 
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place, with the ‘‘ Epistle of Barnabas,” in the Sinaitic 
Codex, after the canonical books. In early times it was 
attributed to the Hermas who is mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Romans, xiv. 14, in consequence of a mere 
conjecture to that effect by Origen ;! but the Canon of 
Muratori? confidently ascribes it to a brother of Pius, 
Bishop of Rome, and at least there doves not seem any 
ground for the statement of Origen.? It may have 
been written about the middle of the second century or 
a little earlier.‘ 


1, § 3, vi. 15, § 1381; Tertullian, De Orat., 12. He rejected it later. De 
Pudic., 10; Origen, Comm. in Rom., lib. x. 31, Hom., viii. in Num., 
Hom. i. in Psalm 37, De Princip., ii. 1, § 3, iii. 2, § 4; cf. Eusebius, 
H. E., iii. 3, v. 8; iti. 25; Cotelier, Patr. Ap., i. 68 f. 

1 Pute autem quod Hermas iste sit scriptor libelli illius qui Pastor ap- 
pellatur, que scriptura valde mihi utilis videtur, et ut puto divinitus in- 
spirata. In Rom. lib. x. 31. 

2 Routh, Reliq. Sacre, i. p. 396; T'regelles, Canon Murat., p. 20. 

3 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xxiv.; Bunsen, Hippolytus, i. p. 428; Credner, 
Zur Gesch. d. Kan., p. 90 f.; Gratz, Disq. in Past. Herma, 1820, part. i. 
p. 8f.; Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. Ixui. f. ; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 272; 
Ritschi, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 288; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 173. 

4 Anger, Synopsis Evang., p. xxiv.; Baur, Vorles. Dogmengesch. I. i. 
p. 251; Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1863, 1. p. 294 f.; Brill, Tiib. Theol. 
Quartalschr., 1878, p. 45 ff ; Bunsen, Hippolytus, 1852, 1. p. 428 ; Credner, 
Gesch. N. T. Kanon, 1860 p. 37; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr. i. 
p. 266; Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, 1845, i. p. 185 ff.; Funk, Opera 
Patrum apost., 1878, p. cxiv. ff: ; de Gebhardt et Harnack, Patr. ap. Opp., 
1877, ili., p. lxxvii. ff.; Z/efele, Patr. ap. Opp., 1855, p. xcvii. ff. ; Heyne, 
Quo temp. Herma Pastor script. sit, 1872, p. 34; Hilgenfeld, N. T. extra 
can. recept., Hermes Pastor, 1866, p. xx.; Holtzmann; Zeitschr. wiss. 
Theol., 1877, p. 403; Aeim, Jesu v. Nazara, 1. p. 143; Lipsius, Zeitschr. 
wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 283; in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., 1871, iii. p. 20 ff. ; 
Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schrift. N. T., p. 271 f.; Ritschi, Die Entst. altk. 
Kirche, pp. 288 ff. 402; Skworzow, Patrologische Unters., 1875, p. 31 
ff.; Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeitalt., 1858, p. 350 ff. ; Tregelles, Canon 
Murat., p. 64; Uhlhorn, Real-Encykl., 1856, V. p. 775; Westcott, On the 
Canon, pp. 168 ff., 173. The following varying dates may be distinguished : 
Jachmann, (shortly before A.D. 105) Der Hirte d. Hermas, 1835, p. 29 ff. ; 
Ewald (a.p. 105—115), Gesch. V. Isr., vil. p. 340; Zeller, (First decades 
of 2nd century) Die Apostelgesch., p.7; Schwegler, (Beginning 2nd cen- 
tury) Das nachap. Zeitalter, 1. p. 328 ff. ; Lticke, (First half 2nd century) 
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Tischendorf dismisses this important memorial of the 
early Christian Church with a note of two lines, for it 
has no quotations either from the Old or New Testa- 
ment.’ He does not even suggest that it contains any 
indications of acquaintance with our Gospels, The only 
direct quotation in the ‘ Pastor” is from an apocryphal 
work which is cited as Holy Scripture: “The Lord is 
nigh unto them who return to him, as it is written in 
Iildad and Modat, who prophesied to the people in the 
wilderness.” ? This work, which appears in the Sticho- 
metry of Niccphorus amongst the apocrypha of the Old 
Testament, is no longer extant.® 
Einl. Offenb. Johannes, 1852, p. 337 f.; Lechler, (First third of 2nd cen- 
tury), Das. ap. u. nachap. Zeitalter, p. 489; Volkmar, (c. A.D. 130) Der 
Ursprung, p. 64; Einl. Apocr., ii. p. 297; Scholten, (c. a.p. 130), Die ilt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 6; Zahn, (A.D. 97—100) Der Iirt d. Hermas, 1868, pp. 
70 ff., 92, 1384; Behm, (A.p. 130—135) Ueber d. Verfassor d. Schrift w. d. 
Titel ‘Hirt’ fahrt, 1876, pp. 63, 67 ; Hagemann, (rather after than beforo 


A.D. 150), Tiib. Theol. Quartalschr., 1860, p. 34. 

1 Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 182; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 175; 
Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 48 f. 

2 "Eyyis xuptos rois emeorpepopevais, as yéypamrat év rp 'EXSG8 nai Moddr, 
rois mpopnrevoacw ev TH épnuw To rAa@: Vis. ul. 3; cf. Numbers xi 26 f., 
Sept. Vers. 

3 Cf, Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kan., p. 119 ff., 145. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE EPISTLES OF IGNATIUS-—THE EPISTLE OF POLYCARP. 


ALTHOUGH, in reality, appertaining to a very much 
later period, we shall here‘refer to the so-called “ Epistles 
of Ignatius,’ and examine any testimony which they 
afford regarding the date and authenticity of our Gospels. 
There are in all fifteen epistles bearing the name of 
Ignatius. Three of these, addressed to the Virgin Mary 
and the Apostle John (2), exist only in a Latin version, 
and these, together with five others directed to Mary of 
Cassobolita, to the Tarsians, to the Antiochans, to Hero 
of Antioch, and to the Philippians, of which there are 
versions both in Gréek and Latin, are universally ad- 
mitted to be spurious, and may, so far as their contents 
are concerned, be at once dismissed from all considera- 
tion.’ They are not mentioned by Eusebius, nor does 
any early writer refer to them. Of the remaining seven 
epistles, addressed to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Tral- 
lians, Romans, Philadelphians, Smyrnzans, and to Poly- 
carp, there are two distinct versions extant, one long 
version, of which there are both Greek and Latin texts, 
and another much shorter, and presenting considerable 
variations, of which there are also both Greek and Latin 
texts. After a couple of centuries of discussion, critics 

1 Anger, Synops. Ev.; p. xxi.; Dressel, Patr. Apost., 1863, p. xxiv. ; 
Guericke, H’buch K. G., i. p. 148 ; Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. xxxvi. ; Jacob- 
son, Patr. Ap.,i. p. xxv. ff.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml. N. T., p. 486; 
Lardner, Works, ii. p. 68 ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 50 f. ; Tischen- 


dorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 21; Zahn, Ignatius yon Antioch, 1873, 
p. 75 ff. 
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almost without exception have finally agreed that the 
longer version is nothing more than an interpolated 
version of the shorter and more ancient form of the 
Epistles. The question regarding the authenticity of the 
Ignatian Epistles, however, was re-opened and complicated 
by the publication, in 1845, by Dr. Cureton, of a Syriac 
version of three epistles only—to Polycarp, to the 
Ephesians, and to the Romans—in a still shorter form, 
discovered amongst a large number of MSS. purchased 
by Dr. Tattam from the monks of the Desert of Nitria. 
These three Syriac epistles have been subjected to the 
severest scrutiny, and many of the ablest critics have 
pronounced them to be the only authentic Epistles of 
Ignatius, whilst others, who do not admit that even these 
are genuine letters emanating from Ignatius, still prefer 
them to the version of seven Greek epistles, and consider 
them the most ancient form of the letters which we possess." 
As early as the sixteenth century, however, the strongest 
doubts were expressed regarding the authenticity of any 
of the epistles ascribed to Ignatius. The Magdeburg 

1 Bleek, Einl. N. 'T., p. 145; Bohringer, K. G. in Biograph., 2 Aufi., p. 
16; Bunsen, Ignatius v. Ant. u. 8. Zeit, 1847; Die drei acht. u. d. vier 
uniicht. Br. des Ignat., 1847; Hippolytus and his age, 1852, 1. p. 59 f. 
note, iv. p. vi. ff.; Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version of Eps. of St. 
Ignatius, &c., 1845; Vindicice Ignat., 1846, Corpus Ignatianum, 
1849; Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Ier., vii. p. 313; Lipsius, Aechtheit d. Syr, 
Recens. Ign. Br. in Jlgen’s Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol., 1856, I. i., 1857, 
Abhandl. d. deutsche-morgenl. Gesellschaft, 1. 5, 1859, p. 7, Urspr. u. 
Gebr. d. Christennamens, 1873, p. 7,anm.; Afilman, Hist. of Chr., ul. p. 102; 
De Pressensé, Hist. des Trois prem. Siécles de l’Egl. Chrét, 1* Série, 2¢ éd, 
ii. p. 388, p. 500 ff.; Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 403, anm.; Tregelles, 
note to Iorne’s Intr. to the H. Script. 12th ed. iv. p. 332, note 1; 
Weiss, Router’s Repertorium, 1852, Sept., p. 169 ff. It must be remembered 
that many critics, who had previously declared themselves in favour of 
the shorter Greek version of the seven Epistles, have not re-examined 


the subject since the discovery of the three Syriac Epistles, or have not 
expressed any further opinion, while many others had previously died. Cf, 


Preface to 6th ed. p. xxv. ff. 
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Centuriators first attacked them, and Calvin declared 
them to be spurious, an opinion fully shared by Dalleeus, 
and others ; Chemnitz regarded them with suspicion ; 
and similar doubts, more or less definite, were expressed 
throughout the seventeenth century,? and onward to 
comparatively recent times,* although the means of 
forming a judgment were not then so complete as now. 
That the epistles were interpolated there was no doubt. 
Fuller examination and more comprehensive knowledge 
of the subject have confirmed earlier doubts, and a large 
mags of critics either recognize that the authenticity of 
none of these epistles can be established, or that they 


1 «Nihil neeniis illis, que sub Ignatii nomine editw sunt, putidius. 
Quo minus tolerabilis est corum impudentia qui talibus larvis ad fallen- 
dum se instruunt.”” Instit. Chr. Rel. lib. i. 13 § 29. | 

® By Aubertin, Bochartus, Blondel, Basnage, Casaubon, Cocus, Ium- 
frey, Salmasius, Scaliger, Socinus (Faustus), Parker, Petau, &c., &c.; cf. 
Jucobson, Patr. Apost., 1. p. xxv.; Cureton, Vindicia Ignatiane, 1846, 
appendix. Cf. Preface to Gth ed. p. xxix. ff. 

3 Von Ammon, Leben Jesu, 1842, 1. p. 113 ff.; Beausobre, Hist. 
Crit. de Manichée, &c., 1734, 1. p. 378, note 3; Bauumgarten-Crusius, 
Lehrb. chr. Dogmengesch., 1832, p. 83, cf. Comp. chr. Dogmen- 
gesch., 1840, p. 79; Hriesti, N. Theol. Biblioth., 1761, uu. p. 489; 
Giriesbach, Opuscula Academ., 1824, 1. p. 26; Jfagenbach, K. G., i. 
p. 115 f.; Henke, Allg. Gesch. chr. Kircke, 1818, 1. p. 96; Heumann, . 
Conspect. Reipub. Lit., 1763, p. 492; Aestxer, Comm. de Eusebii H. E. 
condit., 1816, p. 63; Lampe, Comm. analyt. ex. Evang. Joan., 1724, 1. 
p. 184; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 68 f. ; Afosheim, de Rebus 
Christ., p. 159 f.; Neander, K. G., 1843, i. p. 327, anm. 1, ii. p. 1140; 
Niedner, Gesch. chr. K., p. 196; Oudin, Comm. de Script. Eccles. &c., 
1722, p. 88; J. Owen, Enquiry into original nature, &c., Evang. Church : 
Works, ed. Russel, 1826, vol. xx. p. 147; Rosenmiiller, Hist. Interpr. 
Libr. Sacr. in Eccles., 1795, i. p. 116; J2éssler, Bibl. der Kirchen-Viter, 
1776, i. p. 67 ff.; J. E. C. Schmidt, Versuch iib. d. gedopp. Recens. d. 
Lr. 8. Ignat. in Honke’s Mag. f. Rel. Phil., u. s. w., 1795; cf. Biblioth. f. 
Krit., u. 8. w., N. T., i. p. 463 &., Urspr. kath, Kirche, IT. 1. p. 1 f.; 
I'buch Chr. K. G., i. p. 200; Schrueckh, Chr. Kirchengesch., 1775, 1. p. 
341; Semler, Paraphr. in Epist. ii. Petri, 1784, Pref.; Thiersch, Die K. 
im ap. Zeit. p. 321 f.; Ziegler, Versuch ein. prag. Gesch. d. kirchl. 
Verfassungs-formen, u. 8. w., 1798. p. 16. Cf. Cureton, Vind. Ign. append. 
Cf. Preface to 6th ed. p. xxxui. ff. 
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can only be considered later and spurious composi- 
tions.! | 
Omitting for the present the so-called Epistle of 
Polycarp to the Philippians, the earliest reference to any 
of these epistles, or to Ignatius himself, is made hy 
Irenzeus, who quotes a passage which is found in the 
Epistle to the Romans (ch. iv.), without, however, any 
mention of name,i introduced by the following words: 
“As a certain man of ours said, being condemned 
to the wild beasts on account of his testimony 
to God: ‘I am the wheat of God, and by the tecth 
of beasts I am ground, that I may be found pure 


1 Buur, Die sogenannt. Pastoralbr., p. 81 ff., Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Theol., 
1836, iii. p. 199 ff., 1838, iii, p. 148 ff.; Die Ignat. Br., p. 5 ff. ; Gesch. chr. 
Kirche, 1863, i. p. 275 f., anm. 3, p. 440 anm; Vorles. Dogmengesch. I. 1. 
p. 252; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 19; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. 
and Doctr., i. p. 81f.; Eichhorn, Hinl. N. T., 1. p. 142 f.; Hausrath, 
Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, 1874, iii. p. 392, ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, 
p. 187 ff., Der Paschastreit, 1860, p. 199; Zeitschr. wiss. Th. 1874, p. 
96 ff. ; Einl. N. T., 1875, p. 72; Hase, K. G. 9 Ausg., p. 65 fi; Keim, 
Celszus’ wahres Wort, 1873, p. 145 anm.; KAdstlin, Dor Ursprung synopt. 
Evv., p. 126; Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 163, &c.; Krabbe, Urspr. d. apost. 
Constit., p. 267; Lipsius, Verhaltn. d. Textes d. drei Syr. Br., u. 3. w., 
1859; Ueber Ursprung u. d. alt. Gebrauch d. Christennamens, 1873, 
p.7,anm.; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 1874, p.21lanm.1; Jechler, Das ap. u. 
nachap. Zeit., p. 521 f., anm.2; Mangold, Zu Bleck’s Einl. N. T., 1873, 
p- 166 anm., p. 277 anm.*; Metz, Stud. u. Krit., 1835, p. 881 ff.; 
Pfleiderer, Der. Paulinismus, 1873, p. 483 anm.; Rump/f, N. Rev. de 
Theol., 1867, p.8; Jéville, Lo Lien, 1856, Nos. 18—22; Schenkel, Das 
Christusbild der Apostel, 1879, p. xvii. f.; Schliemann, Die Clemen- 
tinen, p. 421, anm. 18; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 40 ff., 50 ff. ; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, ii. p. 159 ff.; Skworzow, Patrolog. 
Unters., 1875, p. 55 ff. ; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, p. 54; Tayler, The 
Fourth Gospel, p. &6 ; Vaucher, Recherches sur les lettres d’Ignace, 1856 ; 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 52 ff.; Die Evangelien, p. 636; Zeller, Die 
Apostelgesch., p. 51, anm. 2; Theol. Jahrb. 1845, p. 585 f. Cf. Bleek, 
Einl. N. T., p. 144 f. p. 233; G/frérer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 302 f.; Harless, 
Comm. tib. Br. Pauli an d. Eph., 1824, p. xxxiv.; Weber u. Holtzmunn, 
Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, 1867, ii. 2, p. 622 f.; Holtzmann. Krit. d. Ephes. 
u. Kolosser-Br., 1872, p. 194 ff. Renan scarcely accepts as genuino more 
than part of the Ep. to the Romans; Les Evangiles, 1877, p. x. ff., p. 
xxv. ff. p. 458 f. Cf. Preface to the 6th ed. p. xxxix. ff. 
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bread.’”? Origen likewise quotes two brief sentences 
which he refers to Ignatius. The first is merely : “‘ But my 
love is crucified,” ? which is likewise found in the Epistle 
to the Romans (ch. vii.) ; and the other quoted as “out of 
one of the Epistles” of the martyr Ignatius: “ From the 
Prince of this world was concealed the virginity of 
Mary,” 3 which is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(ch. xix). Euscbius mentions seven epistles,* and quotes 
one passage from the Epistle to the Romans (ch. v.), 
and a few words from an apocryphal Gospel contained 
in the Epistle to the: Smyrnzans (ch. iii.), the source 
of which he says that he does not know, and he cites 
from Irenzeus the brief quotation given above, and refers 
to the mention of the epistles in the letter of Polycarp 
which we reserve. Elsewhere,® he further quotes a short 
sentence found in the Epistle to the Ephesians (ch. xix. ), 
part of which had previously been cited by Origen. 
It will be observed that all these quotations, with 
the exception of that from Irenzeus, are taken from 
the three Epistles which exist in the Syriac translation, - 
and they are found in that version ; and the first occasion 
on which any passage attributed to Ignatius is quoted 
which is not in the Syriac version of the three Epistles 
occurs in the second half of the fourth century, when 
Athanasius, in his Epistle regarding tle Synods of 
Ariminum and Selucia,® quotes a few words from the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (ch. vii.) ; but although foreign 
to the Syriac text, it 1s to be noted that the words are 


1 Jrenceus, Ady. Ilwr., v. 28, § 4; Husebius, H. E., 1. 36. Lardner 
expresses a doubt whether this is a quotation at all. 
* Prolog. in Cantic. Canticor. 
3 Wom. yi. in Lucam. ; ‘A. K., i. 36. 
5 Quest. ad Steph. ; cf. Cureton, Corp. Ign. p. 164. 
6 Opera, Bened. ed., 1. p. 761. 
ad 
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at least from a form of one of the three epistles which 
exist in that version.’ It is a fact, therefore, that up to 
the second half of the fourth century no quotation 
ascribed to Ignatius, except one by Eusebius, exists, 
which is not found in the three short Syriac letters. 

As we have already remarked, the Syriac version of 
the three epistles is very much shorter than the shorter 
Greek version, the Epistle to the Ephesians, for instance, 
being only about one-third of the length of the Greek 
text. Those who still maintain the superior authenticity 
of the Greek shorter version argue that the Syriac is an 
epitome of the Greek. This does not, however, seem 
tenable when the matter is carefully examined. Although 
so much is absent from the Syriac version, not only is 
there no interruption of the sense and no obscunty or 
undue curtness in the style, but the epistles read more 
consecutively, without faults of construction or grammar, 
and passages which in the Greek text were confused and 
almost unintelligible have become quite clear in the 
‘Syriac. The interpolations of the text, in fact, had been 
so clumsily made, that they had obscured the meaning, 
and their mcre omission, without any other alteration of 
grammatical construction, has restored the epistles to 
clear and simple order.? It 1s, moreover, a remarkable 
fact that the passages which, long before the discovery of 
the Syriac epistles, were pointed out as chiefly deter- 
mining that the epistles were spurious, are not found 
in the Syriac version at all. Archbishop Usher, who 
only admitted the authenticity of six epistles, showed 
that much interpolation of these letters took place in the 


* Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. xxxiv. 
* 7b., The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. xxvi. f. 
? Jb., p. xix. f.; ef. Dalleus, De Scriptis, &c., p. 386 ff. 
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sixth century,’ but this very fact increases the probability 
of much earlier interpolation also, at which the various 
existing versions most clearly point. The interpolations 
can be explained upon the most palpable dogmatic grounds, 
but not so the omissions upon the hypothesis that the 
Syriac version is an abridgment made upon any distinct 
dogmatic principle, for that which is allowed to remain 
renders the omissions ineffectual for dogmatic reasons. 
There is no ground of interest. upon which the portions 
omitted and retained by the Syriac version can be intel- 
ligently explained.? Finally, here, we may mention that 
the MSS. of the three Syriac epistles are more ancient 
by some centuries than those of any of the Greek 
versions of the Seven epistles.* The strongest internal, as 
well as other evidence, into which space forbids our going 
in detail, has led the majority of critics to recognize the 
Syriac version as the most ancient form of the letters of 
Ignatius extant, and this is admitted by many of those 
who nevertheless deny the authenticity of any of the 
epistles.‘ 

Seven epistles have been selected out of fifteen extant, 
all equally purporting to be by Ignatius, simply because 
only that number was mentioned by Eusebius, from 
whom for the first time, in the fourth century,—except 
the general reference in the so-called Epistle of Poly- 
carp, to which we shall presently refer,—we hear of 
them. Now neither the silence of Eusebius regarding 
the eight epistles, nor his mention of the seven, can have 
much weight in deciding the question of their authen- 
ticity. The only point which is settled by the reference 

1 Tissert., ch. vi. p. xxxiii. 

2 Cureton, th., p. xvi. ff. 


2 Cureton, The Anc. Syr. Vers., p. xl 
‘ Regarding the Armenian version, see Prefuce to 6th od. p. xliv. ff, 
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of Eusebius is that, at the date at which he wrote, seven 
epistles were known to him which were ascnbed to 
Iematius. He evidently knew little or nuthing regarding 
the man or the Epistles, beyond what he had learnt from 
themselves,' and he mentions the martyr-journey to Rome 
as a mere report : “ It is said that he was conducted from 
Syria to Rome to be cast to wild beasts on account of 
his testimony to Christ.”? It would be unreasonable to 
argue that no other epistles existed simply because 
Eusebius did not mention them ; and on the other hand 
it would be still more unreasonable to affirm that the 
seven epistles are authentic merely because Eusebius, in 
the fourth century,—that is to say, some two centuries 
after they are supposed to have been written,—had met 
with them. Does any one believe the letter of Jesus. to 
Abgarus Prince of Edessa to be genuine, because Eusc- 
bius inserts it in his history* as an authentic document 
out of the public records of the city of Edessa? There 
is, in fact, no evidence that the bnef quotations of 
Ireneeus and Origen are taken from either of the extant 
Greek versions of the epistles; for, as we have men- 
tioned, they exist in the Syriac epistles, and there is 
nothing to show the original state of the letters from 
which they were derived. Nothing is more certain than 
the fact that, if any writer wished to circulate letters in 
the name of Ignatius, he would insert such passages as 
were said to have been quoted from genuine epistles of 
Ignatius, and supposing those quotations to be real, all 
that could be said on finding such passages would be 
that at least so much might be genuine.* It is a total 


1 THilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 210. 
2 Adyos 8'éyet rovroy amd Supias emi thy ‘Pwpaiwy modu, «.1-r. II. E., tii. 36, 
7H. E., i. 13. 4 Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, <c., p. xxxi. ff. 
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mistake to suppose that the seven epistles mentioned by 
Kuscbius have been transmitted to us in any special way. 
These epistles are. mixed up in the Medicean and 
corresponding ancient Latin MSS. with the other eight 
epistles, universally pronounced to be spurious, without 
distinction of any kind, and all have equal honour.’ 
The recognition of the number seven may, therefore, 
be ascribed simply to the reference to them by Eusebius, 
aud his silence regarding the rest. 

What, then, is the position of the so-called Ignatian 
Epistles? Towards the end of the second century, 
Irenseus makes a very short quotation from a source un- 
named, which Eusebius, in the fourth century, finds in 
an epistle attributed to Ignatius, Origen, in the third 
century, quotes a very few words which he ascribes to 
Tonatius, although without definite reference to any par- 
ticular epistle; and, in the fourth century Eusebius 
mentions seven epistles ascribed to Ignatius. There is no 
other evidence. ‘There are, however, fifteen epistles 
extant, all of which are attributed to Ignatius, of all of 
which, with the exception of three which are only known 
in a Latin version, we possess both Greek and Latin ver- 
sions. Of seven of these epistles—and they are those 
mentioned by Euscbius—we have two Greck versions, one 
of which is very much shorter than the other ; and finally 
we now possess a Syriac version of three epistles only? 
in a form still shorter than the shorter Greck version, in 
which are found all the quotations of the Fathers, without 
exception, up to the fourth century. Eight of the fifteen 





} 1b., p. xxv. f.; Corpus Ignat. p. Ixxvii. f. p. 337 1; Tregelles, noto to 
Iforne’s Introd. N. T., iv. p. 382. Cf. Preface to tho Gth od. p. xlvii. ff. 

? It is worthy of remark that at the end of the Syriac version the sub- 
scription is: ‘‘ Here end the three Epistles of Ignatius, Bishop and 
Martyr;” cf. Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. 25. 
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epistles are universally rejected as spurious. The longer 
Greek version of the remaining seven epistles 1s almost 
unanimously condemned as grossly interpolated ; and the 
great majority of critics recognize that the shorter Greek 
version is also much interpolated ; whilst the Synac 
version, which su far as MSS. are concerned is by far the 
most ancient text of any of the letters which we possess, 
reduces their number to three, and their contents to a 
very small compass indeed. It is not surpmsing that 
the vast majority of critics have expressed doubt more or 
less strong regarding the authenticity of all of these 
epistles, and that so large a number have repudiated them 
altogether. One thing is quite evident,—that amidst 
such a mass of falsification, interpolation, and fraud, the 
Ignatian Epistles cannot in any form be considered 
evidence on any important point.' 

We have not, however, finished. All of these epistles, 
including the three of the Symiac recension, profess to 
have been written by Ignatius during his journey from 
Antioch to Rome, in the custody of Roman soldiers, in 
order to be exposed to wild beasts, the form of martyrdom 
to which he had been condemned. The writer describes 
the circumstances of his journey as follows: “ From 
Syria even unto Rome I fight with wild beasts, by sea 
and by land, by night and day; being bound amongst 
ten leopards, which are the band of soldiers: who cven 
receiving benefits become worse.’’? Now if this account 
be in the least degree true, how is it possible to sup- 
pose that the martyr could have found means to write 


1 J. J. Tayler, The Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 56; Weizsdcker, Unters. 
evangelische Gescb., p. 234. 

2° awd Lupias peéxpt ‘Pans Onptopayea, 81a ys xai Oadacans, vexros rat 
Hpeepus, evdedepevos Séxa Aeomapdois, 6 €ott oTpaTwray Taya’ ot Kal 
elepyeToupernt xeipous yivovra. Ep. Ad. Rom., v. 
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so many long epistles, entering minutely into dogmatic 
teaching, and expressing the most deliberate and 
advanced views regarding ecclesiastical government ? 
Indeed it may be asked why Ignatius should have 
considered it necessary in such a journey, even if the 
possibility be for a moment conceded, to address such 
epistles to communities and individuals to whom, by the 
showing of the letters themselves, he had just had 
opportunities of addressing his counsels in person.! The 
epistles themselves bear none of the marks of composi- 
tion under such circumstances, and it is impossible to 
suppose that soldiers such as the quotation above describes 
would allow a prisoner, condemned to wild beasts for pro- 
fessing Christianity, deliberately to write long epistles 
at every stage of his journey, promulgating the very 
doctrines for which he was condemned. And not only 
this, but on his way to martyrdom, he has, according to 
the epistles,? perfect freedom to sce his friends. He 
receives the bishops, deacons, and members of various 
Christian communities, who come with greetings to him, 
and devoted followers accompany him on hisjourney. All 
this without hindrance from the “ten leopards,” of whose 
cruelty he complains, and without persecution or harm to 
those who so openly declare themselves his friends and 
fellow believers. The whole story is absolutely incredible.$ 
This conclusion, irresistible in itself, is, however, confirmed 
by facts arrived at from a totally different point of view. 


' Baur, Urspr. d. Episcopats, Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Theol., 1838, H. 3. 
p. 154 f., Die Ignat. Br., p. 61; Hilyenfeld, Dio ap. Vater. p. 218; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 160. 

* Cf. ad Ephes, i. ii., ad Magnes, ii. xv., ad. Trall. 1., ad Rom. x., ad 
Philadelp. xi., ad Smyrn. x. xiii., &c. 

3 Baur, Urspr. des Episcopats, Tiib. Zeitsch. f. Theol., 1838, II. 3. 
p. 154 f.; Hilyenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 216 f.; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 1874, 
p. 99 ff. Cf. Meander, K. G., 1842, 1. p. 327, anm. 1, ii. (1843), p. 1140. 
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It has been demonstrated that, most probably, Ignatius 
was not sent to Rome at all, but suffered martyrdom in 
Antioch itself? on the 20th December, a.p. 115,? when 
he was condemned to be cast to wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre, in consequence of the fanatical excitement pro- 
duced by the earthquake which took place on the 13th of 
that month. There are no less than three martyrologies 
of Ignatius,* giving an account of tlie martyr’s journey 
from Antioch to Rome, but they are all recognised to be 
mere idle legends, of whose existence we do not hear 
till a very late period. In fact the whole of the Ignatian 
literature is a mass of falsification and fraud. 

We might well spare our readers the trouble of 
examining further the contents of the epistles of pseudo- 
Ignatius, for it 1s manifest that they cannot afford testi- 


1 For a full statement of the case the Reader is referred to the Preface 
to the 6th ed. pp. xix. ff. 

2 The martyrdom has been yariously dated about a.p. 107 or 115-116, 
but whether assigning the event to Rome or to Antioch a majority of 
critics of all shades of opinion have adopted the latter date. Cf. Baur, 
Urspr. d. Episc., Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Theol., 1838, H. 3. p. 149, anm., 155 anin., 
Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1. p. 440, anm. 1 ; Bretechneider, Probabilia, &c. p. 185; 
Bleck, Einl. N. T., p. 144; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 19; Guericke, 
Ii’buch. K. G.,i. p. 148; Hagenbach, K.G.,i. p.113f. ; Holtzmann, Krit. 
d. Ephes. u. Kolosser-bricfe, 1872, p. 195; Muyerhoff, Fin]. petr. Schr., p. 
79; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 40, p. 50 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, 
p. 52; H’buch Einl. Apocr., i. p. 121 f., p. 186. 

3 Volkmar, H’buch Einl. Apocr., i. p. 49 ff, p. 121 ff., 136 f., Der Ur- 
sprung, p. 52 ff.; Baur, Urspr. d. Episc., Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Th., 18388, IT. 33. 
p. 149 ff.; Gesch. chr. Kircho, 1863, 1. p. 440 anm.1; Duvidson, Introd. N. 
T.,i. p. 19; Mungold, Zu Bleck’s Einl. N. T. 1875, p 166, anm.; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 51 f. Cf. Francke, Zur Gesch. Trajans, u. s. w., 
1810, p. 253 f.; Zitlgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 213 ff. ; Zeitschr. wiss. 
Theol., 1874, p. 97 ff.; Holizmann, Kr. d. Ephes. u. Kolosserbricfe, p. 195, 

* Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 208 ff., 350 ff., 391 ff. 

* Ewald, Gesch. d. Y. Isr., vii. p. 314, anm. 1; Hausruth, N. T. Zeitgesch. 
1874, iii. p. 393; Tilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 213 ff.; Milman, Hist. of 
Christianity, ii. p. 101; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 51; Uhlhern, Das 
Verhiilltn. &c., in Nicdner’s Zeitechr. f. hist. Theol., 1851, p. 2&2 f. 
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mony of any value on the subject of our inquiry. We 
shall, however, briefly point out all the passages con- 
tained in the seven Greek Epistles which have any 
bearing upon our synoptic Gospels, in order that their 
exact position may be more fully appreciated. Tischen- 
dorf! refers to a passage in the Epistle to the Romans, 
cVi., as a verbal quotation of Matthew xvi. 26, but he 
neither gives the context nor states the facts of the case. 
The passage reads as follows: ‘The pleasures of the 
world shall profit me nothing, nor the kingdoms of this 
time; it is better for me to die for Jesus Christ, than to 
reion over the ends of the earth. For what is a man 
profited if he gain the whole world, but lose his soul.’ ? 
Now this quotation not only is not found in the Syriac 
version of the Epistle, but it is also omitted from the 
ancient Latin version, and is absent from the passage 
in the work of Timotheus of Alexandria against the 
Council of Chalcedon, and from other authorities. It 1s 
evidently a later addition, and is recognized as such by 
most critics® It was probably a gloss, which subse- 
quently was inserted in the text. Of these facts, how- 
ever, Tischendorf does not say a word.‘ 

The next passage to which he refers is in the Epistle 
to the Smyrneans, c. i., where the writer says of Jesus: 
“He was baptized by John in order that all nghteousness 


1 Wann wurden, u. s w., p. 22. | 

2 Obdev por GheAnoe: ta tepmva Tov xkdopov, ovde ai Bucireiat Tov aiavos 
toutov. Kaddv pot arobaverv eis Xptordv ‘Incov, h Baowevew trav meparov Tis 
yns. Teyap aercirat dvOpwros, dav xepdnoy Tov Koopov Odoy, THY Se uxny 
avtou (nw; c. Vi. 

3 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. 119 f.; Cureton, Ancient Syriac Version, &c., 
p. 42 ff.; Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 170; Grabe, Spicil, Patr., ii, p. 16; 
Jucobson, Patr. Ap., ii. p. 402; Airchhofer, Quollensamml., p. 84, anm. 
G; &e., &e. ; 

4 Canon Westcott does not refor to the passage at all, 
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might be fulfilled by Him,” !—which Tischendorf con- 
siders a reminiscence of Matthew iii. 15, “For thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.”? The phrase, 
besides being no quotation, has again all the appearance 
of being an addition ; and when in Ch. iii. of the same 
Epistle we find a palpable quotation from an apocryphal 
Gospel, which Jerome states to be the “ Gospel according 
to the Hebrews,” to which we shall presently refer, a 
Gospel which we know to have contained the baptism of 
Jesus by John, it is not possible, even if the Epistle were 
genuine, which it is not, to base any such conclusion upon 
these words. There is not only the alternative of tradition, 
but the use of the same apocryphal Gospel, elsewhere 
quoted in the Epistle, as the source of the reminiscence. 

Tischendorf does not point out any more supposed 
references to our synoptic Gospels, but we proceed to 
notice all the other passages which have been indicated 
by others. In the Epistle to Polycarp, ec. i1., the following 
sentence occurs: “ Be thou wise as a serpent in every- 
thing, and harmless as the dove.” This is, of course, 
compared with Matth. x. 16, “Be ye, therefore, wise 
as serpents and innocent as doves.” The Greck of both 
reads as follows : 


EPISTLE. MatTrn. X. 16. 
Ppovipos yivou ws cdis ev anaocw TiveoOe ov dpdvpor as of specs? 
Kal dx€patos ws 1 Weptorepa. kai dxépawos ws ai mepiorepai. 


In the Syriac version, the passage reads: “ Be thou wise 
as the serpent in everything, and harmless as to those 
things which are requisite as the dove.”* It is unncces- 


1 BeBanripevoy id ledvvov, va mAnpwby maca dixatoctvy tm’ avroi, x.r.2. 
c. i, 
2 oUrws yap mpéroy cor npiy wAnpooat macay Sixatoowny. 


® The Cod. Sin. alone reads as 6 des here. 
* Cf. Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. 5, p. 72. 
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sary to add that no source is indicated for the reminis- 
cence. Ewald assigns this part of our first Gospel 
originally to the Spruchsammlung,' and even apart from 
the variations presented in the Epistle there is nothing to 
warrant exclusive selection of our first Gospel as the 
source of the saying. The remaining passages we subjoin 


in parallel columns. 


EP. TO THE EPHESIANS V. 
For if the prayer of one or two 
has such power, how much more 
that of the bishop and of all the 
Church.? 


Ep. TO EPHESIANS VI. 

For every one whom the Master 
of tho house sends to be over his own 
household we ought to receive as 
we should him that sent (répWavra) 
him. 

Tdvra yap by sréprret 6 oixodermorns 
eis iStav olxovoplay, ovrws Sei juas 
aurov déyerOat, ws avroy Tov TépWavra: 


Ep. TO TRALLIANS XI. 
For these are not a planting of 
the Father. 


Otros yap otn iow ureta martpés. 


Ep. TO SMYEN.EANS VI. 
He that receiyeth it let him 
receive it. 


‘O xwpav yapeiro. 


Marry. Xvi. 19. 

Again I say unto you that if two 
of you shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing anything that they shall ask it 
shall be done for them by my 
Father. y. 20. or where two or 
three are gathered togethor, &c. &c. 


Matrn. x. 40. 

He that receiveth you receiveth 
me, and he that receiveth me re- 
ceiveth him that sent (dmooreiAavra) 
mo. 


'O dexsuevos tpas dpe Sdyerat, xai d 
pe Sexdpevos ddyerat rov dmooreiAavrd 
pe. 


MatTrH. xv. 13, 

Every plant which my heavenly 
Father did not plant shall be rooted 
up. 

Tlaca gureia fw ovx epvrevoey 6 
matnp pov 6 ovpdmos éxpitwOncerat. 


MATTH. XIx. 12. 
He that is able to receive it let 


him reccivo it. 


‘O Suvdpevos ywpeiv yapeira. 


None of these passages are quotations, and they generally 
present such marked linguistic variations from the parallel 


1 Die drei ersten Evy. 
2 J 


émioxomoy Kal waans THS éxxANGias ; 


Ei ydp évds nat Seurepou mpoevyxy rocaumy ioxvy Exet, maw padAov 7 Te TOU 
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passages in our first Gospel, that there is not the slightest 
eround for specially referring them to it. The last words 
cited are introduced without any appropriate context. 
In no case are the expressions indicated as quotations 
from, or references to, any particular source. They may 
either be traditional, or reminiscences of some of the 
numerous Gospels current in the early Church, such as 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, That the writer 
made use of one of these cannot be doubted. In the 
Epistle to the Smyrneans, c. ii1., there occurs a quotation 
from an apocryphal Gospel to which we have already, in 
passing, referred: “ For I know that also after his resur- 
rection he was in the flesh, and I believe he is so now. 
And when he came to those who were with Peter, he 
said to them: Lay hold, handle me, and sce that I am 
not an incorporeal spirit, (Sayzdviov). And immediately 
they touched him and believed, being convinced by 
his flesh and spirit.”' Eusebius, who quotes this passage, 
says that he docs not know whence it is taken.?_ Origen, 
however, quotes it from a work well known in the early 
Church, called “The Doctrine of Peter,” (Atdayn Mézpov) ; 
and Jerome found it in the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” in use among the Nazarenes,‘ which he trans- 
lated, as we shall hereafter sec. It was, no doubt, in 
both of those works. The narrative, Luke xxiv. 39 f., 
being neglected, and an apocryphal Gospel used here, the 
inevitable inference is clear and very suggestive. As it 
is certain that this quotation was taken from a source 

1 Ey yap kat pera THY avaoracw év capxi airdy olda Kai miorevw Svra. 
Kai Gre mpos tovs rept Mérpov HdOev, En airois’ “ AaBere, ndadyaare pe, Kat 
Bere Eri ode eipi Sarpdnov dodparor.” Kai eb6ds abrod tyavro, kai emiareveay, 
xparnOevres TH) Capi avrov Kal T@ mvevpart. 

® ove oid’ érd0ev pyrois ovyxéxpyra. H. E., iu. 36, 


> De Princip. Preef., § 8. 
* De vir. ill., 16; cf. Comm. in Is, lib. xviii. pref. 
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different from our Gospels, there is reason to suppose that 
the other passages which we have cited are reminiscences 
of the same work. The passage on the three mysteries 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, c. xix.,1s evidently another 
quotation from an uncanonical source.’ 

We must, however, again point out that, with the 
single exception of the short passage in the Epistle to 
Polycarp, ¢. ii., which is not a quotation, differs from the 
reading in Matthew, and may well be from any other 
source, none of these supposed reminiscences of our 
synoptic Gospels are found in the Syriac version of the 
three epistles. The evidential value of the seven Greek 
epistles is clearly stated by an English historian and 
divine: “ My conclusion is, that I should be unwilling 
to claim historical authority for any passage not con- 
tained in Dr. Cureton’s Syriac reprint.” We must, 
however, go much further, and assert that none of the 
Kpistles have any value as evidence for an earlier period 
than the end of the second or beginning of the third 
century, if indeed they possess any value at all. The 
whole of the literature ascribed to Ignatius is, in fact, 
such a tissue of fraud and imposture, and the successive 
versions exhibit such undeniable marks of the grossest 
interpolation, that even if any small original element 
exist referrible to Ignatius, it is impossible to define it, 
or to distinguish with the slightest degree of accuracy 
between what is authentic and what is spurious. The 
Epistles do not, however, in any case afford evidence 
even of the existence of our synoptic Gospels. | 


1 Cf. Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr., vii. p. 318, anm. 1. 
* Milman, Hist. of Christianity, iii. p. 257, note (b), 
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We have hitherto deferred all consideration of the 
so-called Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, from the 
fact that, instead of proving the existence of the Epistles 
of Ignatius, with which it is intimately associated, it is 
itself discredited in proportion as they are shown to be 
inauthentic. We have just scen that the martyr-journey 
of Ignatius to Rome is, for cogent reasons, declared to 
be wholly fabulous, and the epistles purporting to be 
written during that journey must be held to be spurious. 
The Epistle of Polycarp, however, not only refers to the 
inartyr-journey (c. ix.), but to the Ignatian Epistles 
which are inauthentic (c. xiii.), and the manifest infer- 
ence is that it also is spurious. 

Polycarp, who is said by Irenssus' to have been in his 
youth a disciple of the Apostle John, became Bishop of 
Smyrna, and suffered martyrdom at a very advanced 
age? On the authonty of Eusebius and Jerome, it has 
hitherto been generally believed that his death took 
place in a.p. 166-167. In the account of his martyr- 
dom, which we possess in the shape of a letter from the 
Church of Smyrna, purporting to have been written by 
eye-witnesscs, which must be pronounced spurious, Poly- 
carp is said to bave died under the Proconsul Statius 
Quadratus.s If this statement be correct, the date 
hitherto received can no longer be maintained, for recent 
investigations have determined that Statius Quadratus 
was proconsul in a.D. 154-5 or 155-6. Some critics, 


1 Adv. Hoor., iil. 3, § 4; cf. Husebius, H. E., v. 20. 

* In the Mart. Polycarpi (c. 9) he is represented as declaring that he 
had served Christ eighty-six years. * Mart. Polycarpi, c. 21. 

4 Waddington, Mém. de )’Inst. imp. de France, Acad. des Inscript. et 
Belles Lettres, T. xxvi., 1 Part., 1867, p. 232 ff.; cf. Fastes des Provinces 
asiatiques, 1872, 1 Part. p. 219 ff.; Renan, L’Antechrist, 1870, p. 566 f. ; 
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who affirm the authenticity of the Epistle attributed to 
Polycarp, date the Epistle before a.p. 120,' but the 
preponderance of opinion assigns it to a much later 
period.? Doubts of its authenticity, and of the integrity 
of the text, were very early expressed,®? and the close 
scrutiny to which later and more competent criticism 
has subjected it, has led very many to the conclusion 
that the Epistle is cither largely interpolated,* or alto- 
gether spurious.© The principal argument in favour 


Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 1874, p. 120 anm. 1., p. 324 ff.; Lipsius, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1874, p. 188 ff. ; Jahrb. prot. Theol., 1878, p. 751 ff. ; 
de Gebhardt, Zeitschr. f. hist, Theol., 1875, p. 377 ff. ; Lightfoot, Con- 
temp. Rey., 1875, p. 828, p. 838; Westcott, On the Canon, 4th ed. p. 39, n. 5; 
Harnack, Zeitschr. f. K. G. 1876, p. 121; Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1878, 
}. 383 f. It should be mentioned that in A.D. 167, there was a Consul of 
the name of Ummidius Quairatus, Waddington, 1. c. p. 238. Wrteseler, 
(Die Christenverfolgungon d. Ciisaren, 1878, p. 34 ff.) and Keim, (Aus d. 
Urchristenthum, 1878, p. 143 ff.) adhere to the later date, and rejoct 
M. Waddington’s conclusions. 

' Anger, Synops. Ky., p. xxiii. 3; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 234; Hwadld, 
Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 310; Lardner, Works, i. p. 89; Tischendor/, 
Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 23. 

* Middle of 2nd century, Bunsen, Ignatius u. s. Zeit, p. 107 ff. ; Eich- 
horn, Einl. N. T., i, p. 151; A.pd. 140—168, Jiitschl, Tintst. altk. 
Kirche, p. 402 f. p. 584 ff. ; Duvidson, Introd. N. T., 1. p. 512; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 43; Schiegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, u. p. 154; 
A.D. 160—165; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 46. A.D. 167, Hilgenfeld, 
Die ap. Viter, p. 274. After A.D. 167, Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 52 
A.D. 170, Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 1874, p. 208 ff. 

3 Magdeburg Centur., Eecles. Hist. i., cont. i1., cap. 10; Dalleus, De 
Scriptis, &c., lib. ii., c. 32, p. 428 ff. ; Aoshetm, De Rebus Christ., p. 161 ; 
Résler, Bibl. d. Kirchen Vater, p. 93 ff. ; Semler, Zu Baumgarten’s Unters. 
Theol. Streitigk., ii. p. 36 f.; Ullmann, Der zweite Br. Petri, p. 3, anm. 

4 Bunsen, Ignat. vy. Ant., p. 107 ff.; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 
Doctr., i. p. 184; Mitsch/, Enst. altk. Kirche, p. 584 ff.; Scholten, Die 
ult. Zeugnisse, p. 40 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 42 ff. ; Tjeenk Willink, 
Just. Mart., 1868, p. 143. 

® Fichhorn, Hinl. N. 'T., i. p. 151; Hilyenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 271 ff. ; 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1874, pp. 120f., 318, 342 f.; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. 
Theol., 1874, p. 208 ff.; Schtegler, Das nachap. Zcit., 11. p. 1d4 ff. ; 
Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 52; Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 586 f., 1847, 
p. 144. Cf. Liicke, Comment. Br. Johann. p. 3; Tayler, The Fourth 
Gospel, 1867, p. 55; Renan, Tes Evangiles, 1877, p. xxviii. ff. 
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of its authenticity is the fact that the Epistle is men- 
tioned by Irenzeus,' who in his extreme youth was 
acquainted with Polycarp.2, We have no very precise 
information regarding the age of Irenzeus, but Jcrome 
states that he flourished under Commodus (180-192), 
and we may, as a favourable conjecture, suppose that he 
was then about 35-37. In that case his birth must be 
dated about a.p.145. There is reason to believe that he 
fell a victim to persecution under Septimius Severus, and 
it is only doubtful whether he suffered during the first 
outbreak in A.D. 202, or later. According to this calcu- 
lation, the martyrdom of Polycarp, in a.D. 155-156, took 
place when he was ten or eleven years of age. Even if 
a further concession be made in regard to his age, it is 
evident that the intercourse of Irenzeus with the Bishop 
of Smyrna must have been confined to his very earlicst 
years,> a fact which is confirmed by the almost total 
absence of any record in his writings of the communica- 
tions of Polycarp. This certainly does not entitle Irenzeus 
to speak more authoritatively of an cpistle ascribed to 
Polycarp, than any one else of his day.‘ 

In the Epistle itself, there are several anachronisms. In 
ch. ix. the “ blessed Ignatius” is referred to as already 
dead, and he is held up with Zosimus and Rufus, and 
also with Paul and the rest of the Apostles, as ex- 
amples of patience: men who have not run in vain, 
but are with the Lord; but in ch, xii. he is spoken of 
as living, and information is requested regarding him, 

1 Ady. Hoor., i. 3, § 4. 

8 °Ey ty porn yey nrtxig. x7.A. Adv. Her., in. 3, § 4, Lusebinus, H. 1., 
iv. 14, ef. v. 20. 

3 Cf. Ziegler, Irencous d. Bisch. von Lyon, 1871, pp. 15 ff., 30; Zischen- 


dorf, Wann wurden u. 8. w., p. 11 f. 
"4 Cf, Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, p. 52, anm., 1. 
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“and those who are with him.”? Yet, although thus 
spoken of as alive, the writer already knows of his 
Epistles, and refers, in the plural, to those written by 
him “to us, and all the rest which we have by us.”? 
The reference here, it will be observed, is not only to 
the Epistles to the Smyrnzeans, and to Polycarp him- 
self, but to other spurious epistles which are not 
included in the Syriac version. Dallzeus? pointed out 
long ago, that ch. xui. abruptly interrupts the con- 
clusion of the Epistle, and most critics, including those 
who assert the authenticity of the rest of the Epistle, 
reject it at least, although many of these likewise 
repudiate ch. 1x. as interpolated.* Others, however, 
consider that the latter chapter is quite consistent 
with the later date, which, according to internal evi- 
dence, must be assigned to the Epistle. The writer 
vehemently denounces,® as already widcly spread, the 
Gnostic heresy and other forms of false doctrine which did 
not exist until the time of Marcion, to whom and to whose 
followers he refers in unmistakable terms. An expres- 
sion is used in ch. vii. in speaking of these heretics, 
which Polycarp is reported by Irenzeus to have actually 
applied to Marcion in person, during his visit to Rome. 
He is said to have called Marcion the “ first-born of 
Satan,” (apwrorokos tov Larava),° and the same term 

1 Et de ipso Ignatio, et de his qui cum eo sunt, quod certius agnove- 
ritis, significate. Cf. Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr. i. p. 184 f. 

2 Tas émotoAas “Iyvariov ras mepPOeioas piv tm’ avrov, cai Mdas écas 
elyopev map’ nuiy, K.T.A. > De Scriptis, &c., 427 ff. 

4 Bunsen, Ignatius v. Ant. u. 8. Zeit, p. 108 ff.; Dalleus, De Scriptis, 
&c., p. 427 ff.; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 184; Hilgen- 
feld, Die ap. Vater, p. 207 ff.; Holtzmann, Kr. d. Ephes. u. Kolosser-br., 
1872, p. 198 f.; Aitschl, Entst.altk. Kirche, p. 586 ff.; Scholten, Die alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 41; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 154 f.; Volkmar, Der 


Ursprung, p. 44 ff. * Cf. Ch. vi., vii. 


6 Adv. Hoer., iii. 83,§4; Eusebius, H. E., iv. 14. 
T 2 
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is employed in this epistle with regard to every one 
who holds such false doctrines. The development of 
these heresies, therefore, implies a date for the composi- 
tion of the Epistle, at earliest, after the middle of the 
second century, a date which is further confirmed by 
other circumstances," The writer of such a letter must 
have held a position in the Church, to which Polycarp 
could only have attained in the latter part of his life, 
when he was deputed to Rome for the Paschal discussion, 
and the Epistle depicts the developed ecclesiastical organi- 
zation of a later time.?_ The earlier date which has now 
been adopted for the martyrdom of Polycarp, by limiting 
the period during which it is possible that he himself 
could have written any portion of it, only renders the 
inauthenticity of the Epistle more apparent. Hilgenfeld 
has pointed out, as another indication of the same date, 
the injunction ‘“ Pray for the kings” (Orate pro regibus), 
which, in 1 Peter ii. 17, is ‘Honour the king” (rov 
Baoirkéa tiyare), which, he argues, accords with the 
period after Antoninus Pius had elevated Marcus Aure- 


' Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit, u. p. 155 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 
272 f. ; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 1874, p. 208 f.; Scholten, Die alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 41 ff; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 44 ff. Schwegler and 
Hilgenfeld consider the insertion of this phrase, reported to have been 
actually used in Rome against Marcion, as proof of the inauthenticity of 
the Epistle. They argue that the well-known saying was employed to give 
an appearance of reality to the forgory. In any case it shows that the 
Epistle cannot have been written earlier than the second half of the 
second century. 

? Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 158; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, 
p. 273; Ritschi, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 402 f.; Scholten, Die. alt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 42. It has been pointed out that, in the superscription, Polycarp is 
clearly distinguished, as Bishop, from the Presbyters of Smyrna: 
TloAvxapros xai ot adv alto mpeoButepot. Durner, Lehre Pers. Christi, 1851, 
1. p. 172 f. anm.; Jothe, Anfainge. chr. Kirche, 1837, 1. p. 408 f. anm. 107, 
108; Hilgenfeld, 1. c.; Ritschl, 1. c. The writer, in admonishing the 
Philippians, speaks of their ‘‘ being subject to the Presbytors and Deacons 
as to God and Christ” troraccopéveus rots mpcoBurépots Kai Staxdvots ws 
T@ Ge xai Xprot@ x. 7. A. C..5, 
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lius to joint sovereignty (a.D. 147), or better still, with 
that in which Marcus Aurelius appointed Lucius Verus 
his colleague, A.D. 161, for to rulers outside of the Roman 
empire there can be no reference. If authentic, how- 
ever, the Epistle must have been written, at latest, 
shortly after the martyrdom of Ignatius in a.p. 115, but, 
as we have seen, there are strong internal characteristics 
excludingsuch a supposition. The reference to the martyr- 
journey of Ignatius and to the epistles falscly ascribed 
to him, is alone sufficient to betray the spurious nature 
of the composition, and to class the Epistle with the rest 
of the pseudo-Ignatian literature. 

We shall now examine all the passages in this epistle 
which are pointed out as indicating any acquaintance 
with our synoptic Gospels.'| The first occurs in ch. ii, 
and we subjoin it in contrast with the nearest parallel 
passages of the Gospels, but although we break it up into 
paragraphs, it will, of course, be understood that the 
quotation is continuous in the Epistle. 


EPISTLE, ©. II. MATTHEW. 
Remembering what the Lord 
said, teaching : vu. 1. 


Judge not that ye be not judged ; Judge not that ye be not judged. 
vi. 14. For if ye forgive men their 
trespasses your heavenly Father 


forgive and it shall be forgiven to | will also forgive you: (cf. Luke vi. 





you; 37. . . . pardon and yo shall be 
be pitiful that yo may be pitied ; y. 7. Blessed are tho pitiful, for 
thoy shall obtain pity. 


vil, 2. With what measure ye 
mote it shall be measured to you. 


with what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured to you again; 
and that blessed are the poor 


pardoned.) 
| 
| 
| 


y. 3. Blessed aro the poor in 


and those that are persecuted for | spirit. . . . v. 10. Blessed aro they 

righteousness sake, for theirs is | that are persecuted for rightcous- 

the kingdom of God. ness sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of hoaven. 


1 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 23 f.; Westcoté, On the Canon, 
p. 48, note. 
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EPISTLE C. Il. 
Mynpovevovres 8€ by cimev 6 xvpios 
bi8dcKwor" 
M7 xpivere, iva py xptOnre. 
> id . 3 U e # 
adiere, xai apeOnoerat piv. 


e€Aceire, va edenOnre’ 


ev d perp perpeire, avriperpyOnoe- 
Tat Upir. 
Lid a a e 
kai Ort paxdptot of mrwyot xai oi 
Staxdpevor Evexev Sixatoovmns, ort altar 
éativ 7 BaowWeia row Geov. 
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MaTTHEW. 


vil. 1, 

Mn xpivere, iva py xpiOnre. 

vi. 14. Edy yapadire rois avOparots 
x. t. A. (cf. Luke vi. 37, ’AoAvere 
kai amodvOnoec Ge.) 

v. 7. Maxdptot of éXenpoves, Gre avrot 
€AenOnoovrat. 

Vil. 2. €v @ pérpm perpeire perpn- 
O@noerat vpiv. 

v. 3. Maxdpto: of arwyxol ro mvev- 
part—10 par. of Sediuypevor Evexer 
Stxaoovms, Ort avtay €ativ 7 Bacwreia 


TOY ovpavaY. 


It will be remembered that an almost similar direct 
quotation of words of Jesus occurs in the so-called 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, c. xii., which we 
have already examined.’ There, the passage is introduced 
by the same words, and in the midst of brief phrases 
which have parallels in our Gospel there occurs in both 
Kipistles the same expression, “ Be pitiful that ye may be 
pitied,” which is not found in any of our Gospels. In 
order to find any parallels for the quotation, upon the 
hypothesis of a combination of texts, we have to add 
together portions of the following verses in the following 
order: Matthew vii. 1, vi. 14 (although, with complete 
linguistic variations, the sense of Luke vi. 37 1s much 
closer), v. 7, vii. 2, v. 3, v.10. Such fragmentary com- 
pilation is in itself scarcely conceivable in an epistle of 
this kind, but when in the midst we find a passage 
foreign to our Gospels, but which occurs in another work 
in connection with so similar a quotation, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the whole is derived from tradition or 
from a Gospel different from ours.? In no case can such 


Ip. 223 f. 
2 Credner, Beitiaéze, i. p. 27, anm. 1; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T.,i. p. 151 f. ; 
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a passage be considered material evidence of the existence 
of any one of our Gospels, 
Another expression which is pointed out occurs in ch. 
vii, ‘‘ beseeching in our prayers the all-searching God not 
to lead us into temptation, as the Lord said : The spirit in- 
deed is willing, but the flesh is weak.”! This is compared 
with the phrase in “the Lord’s Prayer” (Matthew vi. 13), 
or the passage (xxvi. 41): “ Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.”? The second Gospel, however, equally 
has the phrase (xiv. 38), and shows how unreasonable 
it 1s to limit these historical sayings to a single Gospel. 
The next passage is of a similar nature (c. vi.): “ If, 
therefore, we pray the Lord that he may forgive us, we 
ought also ourselves to forgive.”* The thought but not 
the language of this passage corresponds with Matthew 
vi. 12—14, but equally so with Luke xi. 4. Now we 
must repeat that all such sayings of Jesus were the 
common property of the early Christians—were no doubt 
orally current amongst them, and still more certainly 
were recorded by many of the numerous Gospels then in 
circulation, as they are by several of our own. In no 
case is there any written source indicated from which 
these passages are derived; they are simply quoted as 
words of Jesus, and being all connected either with the 
“Sermon on the Mount” or the “ Lord’s Prayer,” the 
two portions of the teaching of Jesus which were most 
Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 162; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 52. 
Cf. Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 85, anm. 2; Sanday, Gospels in the 
Second Century, 1876, p. 84 ff. 
1 Senoreow airovpevor tov mavrendmrny Gedy, wy eioeveyxerv Hpas els metpac- 
pov, xabas eimey 6 xupwos' To pév rvevpa mpdbupor, 7 8€ capt doGevns. c. Vii. 
* yprryopeire xai mpowevyerOe, iva py elreAOnre eis wetpagcpdy. Td pév wvedpa 


mpdOvpor, 7 S€ cap§ adobevns. Matt. xxvi. 41. 
> Ei obv Sedue6a rov xupiou, iva npiv apy, opeDopey Kat nuets dhidvat. 6. Vi. 
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popular, widely known, and characteristic, there can be 
no doubt that they were familiar throughout the whole of 
the carly Church, and must have formed a part of most 
or all of the many collections of the words of the Master. 
To limit them to our actual Gospels, which alone survive, 
would be quite unwarrantable, and no reference to them, 
without specification of the source, can be received as 
evidence even of the existence of our Synoptics. We 
may here briefly illustrate the point from the Synoptics 
_ themselves. Assuming the parable of the Sower to 
be a genuine example of the teaching of Jesus, as 
there is every reason to believe, it may with cer- 
tainty be asserted that it must have been included in 
many of the records circulating among early Christians, 
to which reference is made in the prologue to the 
third Gospel. It would not be permissible to afirm 
that no part of that parable could be referred to by 
an early writer without that reference being an in- 
dication of acquaintance with our synoptic Gospels. 
The parable is reported in closely similar words in each 
of those three Gospels,’ and it may have been, and pro- 
bably was, recorded similarly in a dozen more. Confining 
ourselves, however, for a moment to the three Synoptics : 
what could a general allusion to the parable of the Sower 
prove regarding their existence and use, no mention of a 
particular source being made? Would it prove that all 
the three were extant, and that the writer knew them 
all, for each of them containing the parable would 
possess an equal claim to the reference ? Could it with 
any reason be affirmed that he was acquainted with 
Matthew and not with Mark? or with Mark and not 
with Matthew and Luke ? or with the third Gospel and 


1 Matt. xiii. 3—23; Mark iv. 2—20; Luke yiil. 4—15. 
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not with either of the other two? The case is the very 
same if we extend the illustration, and along with the 
Synoptics include the numerous other records of the early 
Church. The anonymous quotation of historical expres- 
sions of Jesus cannot prove the existence of one special 
document among many to which we may choose to trace 
it. This 1s more especially to be insisted on from the 
fact, that hitherto we have not met with any mention 
of any one of our Gospels, and have no right even to 
assume their existence from any evidence which has been 
furnished. 


CHAPTER III. 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 


WE shall now consider the evidence furnished by the 
works of Justin Martyr, regarding the existence of our 
synoptic Gospels at the middle of the second century, 
and we may remark, in anticipation, that whatever diffe- 
rences of opinion may finally exist regarding the solution 
of the problem which we have to examine, at least it is 
clear that the testimony of Justin Martyr is not of a 
nature to establish the date, authenticity, and character 
of Gospels professing to communicate such momentous 
and astounding doctrines. The determination of the 
source from which Justin derived his facts of Christian 
history has for a century attracted more attention, and 
excited more controversy, than almost any other similar 
question in connection with patristic literature, and upon 
none have more divergent opinions been expressed. 

Justin, who suffered martyrdom about a.p. 166—167,! 
under Marcus Aurelius, probably at the instigation of 
the cynical philosopher, Crescens, was born in the Greek- 
Roman colony, Flavia Neapolis,? established during the 

1 Eusebius, H. E., iv. 16, Chron. Pasch. A.D. 165. Anger, Synops. 
Evan., p. xxvi.; Baur, Vorles. Chr. Dogmengesch. I. i. p. 253; Bleek, Ein]. 
N.T., p. 228; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 100; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 
Doct., ii. p. 73; Eichhorn (c. a.D. 163), Einl. N. T., i. p. 84; Guericke, 
H’buch K. G., p. 150, p. 377; Afilman, Hist. of Christianity, ii. p. 184 f. ; 
Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 289; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 20; 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 25; De Wette (c. 163), inl. N. T., 


1860, p. 104. 
2 Apol. i. L 
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reign of Vespasian, near the ancient Sichem in Samaria. 
By descent he was a Greek, and during the earlier part 
of his life a heathen, but after long and disappointed 
study of Greek philosophy, he became a convert to 
Christianity! strongly tinged with Judaism. It is not 
necessary to enter into any discussion as to the authen- 
ticity of the writings which have come down to us 
bearing Justin’s name, many of which are undoubtedly 
spurious, for the two Apologies and the Dialogue with 
Trypho, with which we have almost exclusively to do, 
are generally admitted to be genuine. It is true that 
there has been a singular controversy regarding the 
precise relation to each other of the two Apologies now 
extant, the following contradictory views having been 
maintained : that they are the two Apologies mentioned 
by Eusebius, and in their original order; that they are 
Justin’s two Apologies, but that Eusebius was wrong in 
affirming that the second was addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius; that our second Apology was the preface or 
appendix to the first, and that the original second is 
lost. The shorter Apology contains nothing of interest 
connected with our inquiry. 

There has been much controversy as to the date of 
the two Apologies, and much difference of opinion still 
exists on the point. Many critics assign the larger to 
about A.D. 138—140, and the shorter to a.p. 160—161.? 
A passage, however, occurs in the longer Apology, which 

1 Dial. c. Tryph., u. ff. 

2 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xxvi. f. ; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 
ii. p. 85; Delttzsch, Neue Unters. Entst. Kan. Evv., 1853, p.30; Ewald, 
Gesch. V. Isr., vil. p. 513; Guericke, H’buch K. G., p. 151; Holtzmann 
in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, vill. p. 553; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 
505; Niedner, Gesch. d. chr. Kirche, p. 206; Neander, K. G., ii. p. 1147; 


Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 53; Aitschi, Das Ev. Marcion’s, 1846, p. 146; 
Tholuck, Glaubwirdigkeit d. evang. Gesch., 1838, p. 272; Tischendorf, 
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indicates that it must have been written about a century 
and a half after the commencement of the Christian era, 
or, according to accurate reckoning, about A.D. 147. 
Justin speaks, in one part of it, of perverted deductions 
being drawn from his teaching “ that Christ was born 150 
years ago under Cyrenius.”! Those who contend for the 
earlier date have no stronger argument against this 
statement than the unsupported assertion, that in this 
passage Justin merely speaks “in round numbers,” but 
many important circumstances confirm the date which 
Justin thus gives us. In the superscription of the 
Apology, Antoninus is called “Pius,” a title which was 
first bestowed upon him in the year 139. Moreover, 
Justin directly refers to Marcion, as a man “now living 
and teaching his disciples. ... and who has by the aid 
of demons caused many of all nations to utter blasphe- 
mies,’ &c.2_ Now the fact has been established that 
Marcion did not come to Rome, where Justin himself 
was, until a.p. 139—142,3 when his prominent public 
career commenced, and it is apparent that the words of 
Justin indicate a period when his doctrines had already 


Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 26. Regarding the larger Apol. cf. Wadding- 
ton, Mém. de 1’Acad. des Inscript. et Belles Lettres, T. xxvi. part. i. 
1867, p. 265 f. 

1 “Iva 8€ pn tives aAoytoraivovres eis amorporny tov Seddaypévor id’ Huadv 
etrmot, mpo éray éxardy mevrnxovta yeyevvnobas Tov Xptoroyv Aéyew nuas emt 
Kupnviov, x.t.A. Apol. 1. 46. 

2 Mapxiwva 8¢ twa Tovrixdy, &s xal viv Ere €ori 8idaoxwy rovs reBouevous, . . 
és xara trav yéevos avOpworwy bia THs Tay Satpovay ovdANnYews, ToAAOUs reToinne 
Braopnpias Aéyerv, x.7.A. Apol. 1. 26. 

3 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xxiv. £.; Baur, Gesch. chr. K., i. p. 196; 
Bleck, Hinl. N. T., p. 126; Credner, Beitrige, 1. p. 40 f.; Hilgenfeld, Der 
Kanon, p. 21 f.; Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, vili. p. 562 ; Lipsius, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 75 ff.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 138, 
anm. 2; /euss, Gesch. N. T., p. 244; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 73 ; 
Schleiermacher, Sammtl. Werke, 1840, xi. p. 107; Ttschendorf, Wann 
wurden, u. 8. w., p. 57; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120. 1855, p. 
269 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 273. 
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become widely diffused. For these and many other 
strong reasons, which necd not here be detailed, the 
majority of competent critics agree in more correctly 
assigning the first Apology to about a.p. 147.1 The 
Dialogue with Trypho, as internal evidence shows,? was 
written after the longer Apology, and it is therefore 
generally dated some time within the first decade of the 
second half of the second century.* 

In these writings Justin quotes very copiously from 
the Old Testament, and he also very frequently refers to 
facts of Christian history and to sayings of Jesus. Of 
these references, for instance, some fifty occur in the 
first Apology, and upwards of seventy in the Dialogue 
with Trypho, a goodly number, it will be admitted, by 
means of which to identify the source from which he 
quotes. Justin himself frequently and distinctly says 
that his information and quotations are derived from 
the “ Memoirs of the Apostles” (amopynpovedpata trav 
dmoaTo\wv), but except upon one occasion, which we 
shall hereafter consider, when he indicates Peter, he 
never mentions an author’s name. Upon examination it 
is found that, with only one or two brief exceptions, the 


1 Baur, Vorles. chr. Dogmengesch., I. 1. p. 254; Béhringer, Kirchen- 
gesch. in Biographien, 2 aufl. I. i. p. 117; Credner, Boitrage, i. p. 104; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 374; Hilyenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 24; 
“eitschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 336; Lipsius, Gnosticismus, p. 32 f.; 
Zur Quellenkr. des Epiphanius, p. 59 f.; Riggenbuch, Die Zeugnisse f. d. 
Evang. Johan., p. 18 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 21 f., p. 160, 
anm. 2; Semisch, Die apost. Denkw. d. Mart. Justinus, 1848, p. 3 f. ; 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 89 f., p. 162, Theol. Jahrb., 1855, p. 269 ff. ; 
Tyeenk Willink, Just. Mart., 1868, p. 141. 2 Dial. c. Tr., cxx. 

> Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 104; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 374; 
Guericke, U'buch K. G., p. 151; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 24; Holtz- 
mann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, viii. p. 553; Aeim, Jesu vy. Nazara, i. p. 
138,anm. 2; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 452, p. 490 f.; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 23; Das Evang. Johannes, p. 9, 11; Volkmar, Der 
Ursprung, p. 93 f., p. 108 f., and p. 163; Theol. Jahrb., 1855, p. 468, 
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numerous quotations from these Memoirs differ more 
or less widely from parallel passages in our synoptic 
Gospels, and in many cases differ in the same respects 
as similar quotations found in other writings of the 
second century, the writers of which are known to have 
made use of uncanonical Gospels, and further, that these 
passages are quoted several times, at intervals, by Justin 
with the same variations. Moreover, sayings of Jesus 
are quoted from these Memoirs which are not found in 
our Gospels at all, and facts in the life of Jesus and 
circumstances of Christian history derived from the same 
source, not only are not found in our Gospels, but are in 
coutradiction with them. 

These peculiarities have, as might have been expected, 
created much diversity of opinion regarding the nature 
of the “‘ Memoirs of the Apostles.” In the earlier days of 
New Testament criticism more especially, many of course 
at once identified the Memoirs with our Gospels exclu- 
sively, and the variations were explained by conve- 
niently elastic theories of free quotation from memory, 
imperfect and varying MSS., combination, condensa- 
tion and transposition of passages, with slight addi- 
tions from tradition, or even from some other written 
source, and so on.’ Others endeavoured to explain 


1 Bindemann, Theol. Stud. u. Kritiken, 1842, p. 335 ff., p. 468 ff.; 
Delitzsch, Unters, iib. Entst. Kan. Evv. 1853, i. p. 25 ff.; Donaldson, 
Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 330 f.; Hug, Einl. N. T., 1847, ii. 
p. 92 ff., i. p. 182; Lange, Ausf. Geach. d. Dogmen, 1796, i. p. 132, p. 184; 
Michaelis, Einl. N. B., 1788, i. p. 32 f.; Manster, Theol. Schriften, 1825, 
p. 1 ff.; Olshausen, Dic Echth. d. vier kan. Evy. 1823, p. 279 ff.; Ritechl, 
Das Ev. Marcion’s, 1846, pp. 130—151, Theol. Jahrb. 1851, p. 482 ff. ; 
Scholz, Nov. Test. Grooce, i1., proleg. p. v.; Semisch, Die Apost. Denk- 
wirdigk. des Mart. Justinus, 1848, p. 96 ff., p. 389 ff.; Tischendorf, 
Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 27 f. p. 76 ff.; Tregelles, Canon Murat., 1867, 
p. 70 ff.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 93—145; Winer, Justinum Mart. 
evang. Canon usum fuisse ostenditur, 1819. 
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away dittculties by the supposition that they were 
a simple harmony of our Gospels,’ or a harmony of 
the Gospels, with passages added from some apocry- 
phal work.? A much greater number of critics, how- 
ever, adopt the conclusion that, along with our 
Gospels, Justin made use of one or more apocryphal 
Gospels, and more especially of the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, or according to Peter, and also perhaps 
of tradition.? Others assert that he made use of a 
special unknown Gospel, or of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews or according to Peter, with a 
subsidiary use of a version of one or two of our 
Gospels to which, however, he did not attach much ° 
importance, preferring the apocryphal work ;* whilst 


1 Paulus, Ob das Ev. Just. das Evy. nach. d. Hebriern soi., Exog. Kr. 
Abhandl., 1784, p. 1—35; Theol. oxog. Conservator., 1822, p. 52—72. 
Cf. Sanday, Gospels in Second Century, p. 136 n. 1. : 

? Gratz, Knit. Unters. ib. Justin’s ap. Denkw., 1814. Cf. Sanday, 
Gospels in the Second Century, p. 136 n. 1. 

> Bleek, Hinl. N. T., p. 229 ff., 314 f., 637; Beitrigo Zur Ev. Krit., 
1846, p. 220 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 19 f., p. 111, p. 374 f.; 
Dodwell, Dissert. in Irencum, 1689, p. 70 f.; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 
1853-54, p. 59 ff., Gesch. d. V. Isr. vii., p. 512; Eckermann, Theol. 
Beitrage, 1796, v. 2, p. 168 f, p. 214. Crabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 16, p. 19; 
Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., 1854, p. 222 ff., p. 570 f. ; Hilyenfeld, 
Einl, N. T., 1875, p. 66 f.; cf. Dio Evy. Justin’s, u. s. w., 1850, p. 252— 
304, p. 263 ff., p. 234; Die Evangelien, 1854, p. 58, cf. p. 239 f., p. 346; 
Der Kanon, p. 24 f.; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evy., 1863, p. 372, p. 402; 
in Bunsen’s Bibelwork, vili. p. 553 ff. ; Ketm, Josu vy. Nazara, i. pp. 30, 61, 
85, &c.; Késtlin, Dor Ursprung synopt. Evv., p. 372 f.; Kirchhofer, 
Quellensamnil., p. 34, p. 89 ff., p. 103f.; Liicke, Comm. Evy. des Johannes, 
1840, 1. p. 44 f., anm. 4; Meyer, Kr.-ex. H’buch Ev. Johann. 5 aufl. p. 
7 ff. ; Neudecker, Ein]. N. T., 1840, p. 52 ff.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 21 f.; Das alt. Evang., 1869, p. 248; Schott, Isagoge Hist. Crit. in 
lib. N. Foed., 1830, p. 18 ff.; De Wette, Einl. N. T., 6 aufl., p. 111 ff. 
p. 113; IWilcke, Tradition u. Mytho, 1837, p. 30 f. 

* Baur, Kr. Unters. ii. d. kan. Evy., 1847, p. 572 ff. ; Gesch. chr. Kirche, 
1863, 1. p. 140; AMénecher, H’buch chr. Dogmengesch., 1804, i. p. 218— 
221; Jteuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T. p. 192 f. ; cf. List. du Canon, p. 54 ff. ; 
J. G. C. Schmidt, Hist. crit. Hinl. N. T., 1804, p. 218; Storr, Ueb. 
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others have concluded that Justin did not make use of 
our Gospels at all, and that his quotations are either 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or according 
to Peter, or from some other special apocryphal Gospel 
now no longer extant.’ 

Evidence permitting of such wide diversity of results 
to serious and laborious investigation of the identity of 
Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles, cannot be of much value 
towards establishing the authenticity of our Gospels, and 
in the absence of any specific mention of our Synoptics 
any very claborate examination of the Memoirs might be 
considered unnecessary, more especially as it is admitted 
almost universally by competent critics, that Justin did 
not himself consider the Memoirs of the Apostles in- 
spired, or of any dogmatic authority, and had no idea 
of attributing canonical rank to them.? In pursuance 
of the system which we desire invariably to adopt of 


Zweck d. Evang. Gesch. u. Br. Johan., 1786, p. 363—375; Volkmar, 
Der Ursprung, p. 91 f.; Die Evangelien, p. 631, p. 634 f.; Tycenk 
Willink, Just. Mart. p. 107; Zeller, Dio Apostelgesch., p. 26—51. 

1 Corrodi, Versuch Beleucht. d. jiid. u. chr. Bibel Kanons, 1792, ii. 
p. 153 ff. ; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 258 tf., Gesch. N. T. Kanons, p. 7 ff., p.17, 
p. 22; Bertholdt, Binl. A. u. N. T., 1813, ui. p. 1213; Hichhorn, Ein). 
N. T., i. p. 20, p. 84-116; Gicseler, Hist. krit. Versuch it. d. Entat. 
schr. Evy., 1818, p. 132, p. 182 f.; Afayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 242 ff., 
p. 302 f.; M. Nicolus, Etudes sur ies Evang. apocr., 1866, p. 50 ff, ftudes 
crit. sur la Bible: N. T., 1864, p. 314 ff.; Losenmiiller, Hist. interpret. 
libr. sacr., 1795, 1. p. 154 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 205 
ff.; Stroth, Fragm. d. Evang. n.d. Hebriiern aus Just. Mart. im Repert. 
f. bibl. u. morgenl. Litt., 1771, 1. p.1—59; Wegscheider, Versuch Einl. in 
d. Ey. d. Johannes, 1806, p. 113 f. 

2 Bleek, Hinl. N.T., p. 635 ff. ; Credner, Beitriige, 1. p. 106 ff., Gesch. N. 
T, Kanon, p. 21; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 11. p. 332; Ewald, 
Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 512; Hilgenfeld, Die vy. Justin’s, p. 304, Der 
Kanon, p. 26; Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, viii. p. 540; Nicolas, 
Etudes crit. sur la Bible: N. T., p. 299 ff., p. 314 ff. ; euss, Hist. du Canon, 
p. 51 f., Gesch. h. Schr. N.T., p. 289; Scherer, Rey. de Théologio, 1855, x. p. 
207, 215—217 ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 22 f., 38 and 62, Das Evang, 
n. Johan. tibers. Lang, p. 11; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zcitalter, i. p. 230 f.; 
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enabling every reader to form his own opinion, we shall 
as briefly as possible state the facts of the case, and 
furnish materials for a full comprehension of the subject. 

Justin himsclf, as we have already stated, frequently 
and distinctly states that his information regarding 
Christian history and his quotations are derived from 
the Memoirs of the Apostles (dopynpovetmara trav 
amooTo\wv), to adopt the usual translation, although the 
word might more correctly be rendered “ Recollections,” 
or ‘“ Memorabilia.” It has frequently been surmised 
that this name was suggested by the aopurynpovedpara 
Ywxparouvs of Xenophon, but, as Credner has pointed 
out, the similarity is purely accidental, and to constitute 
a parallel the title should have been “ Memoirs of 
Jesus.” The word avouyvypovedpara is here evidently 
used merely in the sense of records written from memory, 
and it 1s so employed by Papias in the passage preserved 
by Eusebius regarding Mark, who, although he had not 
himself followed the Lord, yet recorded his words from 
what he heard from Peter, and who, having done so 
without order, is still defended for “thus writing some 
things as he remembered them” ( ovrws eva ypdiybas as 
amreuyynpovevorev).? In the same way Irenzus refers to the 
“Memoirs of a certain Presbyter of apostolic times” (dzro- 
pvypovevpata atooTo\iKoy Twos mpeaBurépov)* whose 
name he does not mention ; and Origen still more closely 
approximates to Justin’s use of the word when, expressing 
his theory regarding. the Epistle to the Hebrews, he says 
that the thoughts are the Apostle’s, but the phraseology 
and the composition are of one recording from memory 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 92; Weiss, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1864, p. 
147; Westcott, Gn the Canon, p. 149. 

1 Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 105. 2 Eusebius, H. E., iii. 39. 


3 Kusebius, H. E., v. 8, 
VoL. I. u 
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what the Apostle said (amopynpovevoarrds ‘Twos Ta 
amoorokxa), and as of one writing at leisure the 
dictation of his master.’ Justin himself speaks of the 
authors of the Memoirs as of dzouvnpovevoarres,’ and 
the expression was then and afterwards constantly in use 
amongst ecclesiastical and other writers.* 

This title, “ Memoirs of the Apostles,” however, 
although most appropriate to mere recollections of the 
life and teaching of Jesus, evidently could not be applied 
to works ranking as canonical Gospels, but im fact 
excludes such an idea; and the whole of Justin’s views 
regarding Holy Scripture, prove that he saw in the 
Memoirs merely records from memory to assist memory.* 
He does not call them ypadai, but adheres always to 
the familiar name of dropvnuovedpara, and whilst his 
constant appeals to a written source show very clearly 
his abandonment of oral -tradition, there is nothing in 
the name of his records which can identify them with 
our Gospels. 

Justin designates the source of his quotations ten 
times, the “ Memoirs of the Apostles,”® and five times he 
calls it simply the ‘‘Memoirs.”® He says, upon one 
occasion, that these Memoirs were composed “by his 
Apostles and their followers,”’ but except in one place, 


1 Eusebius, H. E., vi. 25. ® Apol., i. 33. 

3 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 105 f., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 12; Reuss, Hist. 
du Canon, p. 53 f.; JFestcott, On the Canon, p. 95, note 1. The Clementine 
Recognitions (ii. 1), make the Apostle Peter say: In consuetudine habui 
verba domini mei, que ab ipso audieram revocare ad memoriam. 

* Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 12 f.; Beitriago, i. p. 106 f. ; Schwegler, 
Das nachap, Zeitalter, i. p. 226 f. 

5 Apol. i. 66, 67, cf. 1.33; Dial. c. Tr., 88, 100, 101, 192, 103, 104, and 
twice in 106. 

* Dial. 103, 105, thrice 107. 

7 °Ev yap Tots amopynpoverpact & dnt ind rey aroorcAwy avTou Kal Toy 
éxeivois TapaxodovOnadyrev ouvrerdxOat, x.7.rA. Dial. 103. 
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to which we have already referred, and which we shall 
hereafter fully examine, he never mentions the author's 
name, nor does he ever give any more precise information 
regarding their composition. It has been argued that, in 
saying that these Memoirs were recorded by the Apostles 
and their followers, Justin intentionally and literally 
described the four canonical Gospels, the first and fourth 
of which are ascribed to Apostles, and the other two 
to Mark and Luke, the followers of Apostles ;! but such 
an inference is equally forced and unfounded. The lan- 
guage itself forbids this explanation, for Justin does not 
speak indefinitely of Memoirs of Apostles and their 
followers, but of Memoirs of the Apostles, invariably 
using the article, which refers the Memoirs to the 
collective body of the Apostles.? Moreover, the in- 
correctness of such an inference is manifest from the fact 
that circumstances are stated by Justin as derived from 
these Memoirs, which do not exist in our Gospels at all, 
and which, indeed, are contradictory to them. Vast 
numbers of spurious writings, moreover, bearing the 
names of Apostles and their followers, and claiming 
more or less direct apostolic authority, were in circula- 
tion in the early Church: Gospels according to Peter, 
to Thomas,‘ to James,’ to Judas,®° according to the 


1 Semisch, Die ap. Denkwirdigk. Miirt. Just., p. 80 f. 

2 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 12 f. Cf. Ewald, Jahrb. bib]. Wise., 
1853—54, p. 59 f. 

3 Kusebius, H. E., iii. 3, 25, vi. 12; Hieron., De Vir Ill., 1; Origen, in 
Maith. x. 17. 

4 Eusebius, H. E., iii. 25; Origen, Hom. i, in Lucam; Jreneus, Adv. 
Hor., 1. 20; cf. Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., 1853, proleg., p. xxxviii. ff. ; 
Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 89 f.; Hieron., Proof. in Matth. 

6 Tischendorf, Evaug. Apocr., proleg. p. xu. (ff.; Epiphanius, YWoor., 
Ixxix., § 5, &e. 

* Treneus, Ady. Her., i. 31, § 1; Epiphanius, Heer., xxxviii. § 1; 
Theodoret, Fab. Hoor., 1. 15. 

wv 2 
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Apostles, or according to the Twelve,’ to Barnabas,? to 
Matthias,> to Nicodemus,‘ &c., and ecclesiastical writers 
bear abundant testimony to the early and rapid growth 
of apocryphal literature.’ The very names of most of 
such apocryphal Gospels are lost, whilst of others we 
possess considerable information; but nothing is more 
certain than the fact, that there existed many works 
bearing names which render the attempt to interpret the 
title of Justin’s Gospel as a description of the four in our 
canon quite unwarrantable. The words of Justin evi- 
dently imply simply that the source of his quotations is the 
collective recollections of the Apostles, and those who 
followed them, regarding the life and teaching of Jesus, 
The title: “‘ Memoirs of the Apostles” by no means 
indicates a plurality of Gospels. A single passage has 
been pointed out, in which the Memoirs are said to have 
been called evayyédia in the plural: “For the Apostles 
in the Memoirs composed by them, which are called 


1 Origen, Hom. i.in Lucam; Hieron., Proof. in Matth.; Ady. Pelugianos, 
ili, 1; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 1. p. 239 f. 

2 Decret. Gelasii, vi. § 10; Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kanons, p. 215. 

3 Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam; Eusebius, H. E., ui. 25; Decret. Golasii, 
vi. 8, Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kanons, p. 215; Hieron., Proof. in Matth. 

4 If this be not its most ancient title, the Gospel is in the Prologue 
directly ascribed to Nicodemus. The superscription which this apocryphal 
Gospel bears in the form now oxtant, tropynpata tod Kupiov nna "Incov 
Xptorov, recalls the titles of Justin’s Memoirs. Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., 
p. 203 f., cf. Proleg. p. liv. ff. ; Fubricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 213 ff. ; 
Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. cxviii.—cxlii., p. 487 ff. 

§ Luke i. 1; Jrenceus, Ady. Heer., 1. 20, §1; Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam, 
Eusebius, HW. E., ui. 3, 25, iv. 22, vi. 12; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T.; 
Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T.; Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr. Cf. Credner, Zur 
Gesch. d. Kan., p. 215 f., Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, p. 241 f., 279 f., 290 f., 
Beitriige, i. p. 107—268 ff.; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evy., 1818, p. 8 ff. ; 
Milman, Hist. of Christianity, i. p. 358 f.; Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. 
N. T., §§ 245—280; Schweyler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 52 ff., 
77 f., 199 ff, 294 f.; De Wette, Lebrb. Einl. N. T., 1860, § 63 f., 
§§ 73—74. 

* Cf. Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 233, anm. 8. 
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Gospels,”' &c. The last expression, @ kxadeirat ebay- 
yedua, as many scholars have declared, is probably an 
interpolation. It is, in all likelihood, a gloss on the 
margin of some old MS. which some copyist afterwards 
inserted in the text.2 If Justin really stated that the 
Memoirs were called Gospels, it seems incomprehensible 
that he should never call them so himself. In no other 
place in his writings does he apply the plural to them, 
lut, on the contrary, we find Trypho referring to the 
“so-called Gospel,” which he states that he has carefully 
read, and which, of course, can only be Justin’s 
“Memoirs ;” and again, in another part of the same 
dialogue, Justin quotes passages which are written 
“in the Gospel”* (& r@ evayyedio yéyparra). The 
term “Gospel” is nowhere else used by Justin in 
reference to a written record5 In no case, however, 
considering the numerous Gospels then in circulation, 
and the fact that many of these, different from the 
canonical, Gospels, are known to have been exclusively 
used by distinguished contemporaries of Justin, and by 
various communities of Christians in that day, could 
such an’ expression be taken as a special indication of 
the canonical Gospels.® 


1 Of yap dmdaToAot €y Tots yevopevots Um aLT@Y arroyInpoverpac, a Kadetrat 
evayyeAua. wt.A. Apol. 1. 66. 

+ An instance of such a gloss getting into the text occurs in Dial. 107, 
where in a reference to Jonah’s prophecy that Nineveh should perish in 
three days, according to the version of the Ixx. which Justin always 
quotes, there is a former marginal gloss ‘‘ in other versions forty,” incor- 
porated parenthetically with the text. 

2 ra dv TH Acyopevp ebayyeAip mapayyedpara. x.7.A. Dial. c. Tr. 10. 

* Dial. 100. 

’ There is one reference in tho singular to the Gospel in the fragment 
De Resurr. 10, which is of doubtful authenticity. 

* Credner argues that had Justin intended such a limitation, he must 
have said, 4 «aAcira: ra réooapa evayyékua. Gesch. d. N. T. Kan. p. 10. 
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Describing the religious practices amongst Christians, 
in another place, Justin states that, at their assemblies 
on Sundays, “ the Memoirs of the Apostles or the writings 
of the prophets are read as long as time permits.” * 
This, however, by no means identifies the Memoirs with 
the canonical Gospels, for it is well known that many 
writings which have been excluded from the canon were 
publicly read in the Churches, until very long after 
Justin’s day.2 We have already met with several 
instances of this. Eusebius mentions that the 
Epistle of the Roman Clement was publicly read in 
Churches in his time,’ and he quotes an Epistle of 
Dionysius of Corinth to Soter, the Bishop. of Rome, 
which states that fact for the purpose of “showing that 
it was the custom to read it in the Churches, even from 
the earliest times.”* Dionysius likewise mentions the 
public reading of the Epistle of Soter to the Corinthians. 
Epiphanius refers to the reading in the Churches of the 
Epistle of Clement,® and it continued to be so read in 
Jerome's day. In like manner, the “Pastor” of 
Hermas,’ the “ Apocalypse of Peter,”® and other works 
excluded from the canon were publicly read in the 
Church in early days.? It is certain that Gospels which 


1 ra Gropmpoveysara TY arooTéhwy, Ta OVyypappata Tay mpodytay 
dvayweoonerat péxpts éyxwpet- Apol. i. 67. 

2 Of. Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 228; Volkmar, Der iteetag: 
p. 91; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. J igGn'a, p. 19. 3H. E., iii. 16. 

* 8nddv avéxabev €£ apyaiou ous ent ris éxxAncias THY dvayvoow avTis 
roecba. H.E., iv. 23. $ Haer., xxx. 13. 

® De Vir. Ill., 15. . . . ‘‘ que in nonnullis ecclesiis publice legitur. oe 

7 Eusebius, HL. E., i. 3; Hieron. De Vir. Ill., 10. 

® Sozom., H. E., vii. 19; Canon Murator., T'regelles, p. 56 f.; ef. 
Credner, Gosch. N. . Kanon, p. 157, 164; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., 
p. 321 ff. 

® The ‘‘ Pastor” of Hermas, and the ‘‘ Apocalypse of Peter,” are enu- 
merated amongst the books of Holy Scripturo in the Stichometry of the 
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did not permanently secure a place in the canon, such as 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter, the Gospel of the Ebionites, and many 
kindred Gospels, which in early times were exclusively 
used by various communities,’ must have been read at 
their public assemblies. The public reading of Justin’s 
Memoirs, therefore, does not prove anything, for this 
practice was by no means limited to the works now in 
our canon. 

The idea of attributing inspiration to the Memoirs, 
or to any other work of the Apostles, with the single 
exception, as we shall presently see, of the Apocalypse of 
John,? which, as prophecy, entered within his limits, was 
quite foreign to Justin, who recognized the Old Testa- 
ment alone as the inspired word of God.3 Indeed, as we 


Codex Claramontanus (ed. Tischendor/, p. 469; cf. Credner, Gesch. N. T. 
Kan., p. 175 f.), and tho latter is placed amongst the avriAeydueva in the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus, together with the Apocalypse of John and 
the Gospel according to the Itebrews. (Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kan., 
p. 117 ff.) In the Can. Murat. the Apoc. of Poter is received along with that 
of John, although some object to its being read in the Church. (Can. 
Murat., Tregelles, p.65; Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 175 f.) Tischendorf 
conjectures that the Apocalypse of Peter may havo been inserted botween 
the Ep. of Barnabas and the Pastor of Hermas, where six pages are miss- 
ing in the Codex Sinaiticus. (Novy. Test. Sinait., Lipsis, 1863, Proleg. 
p. XXxii. ) 

1 Cf. Lreneus, Adv. Hoor., i. 26, § 2, mi. 11, § 7; Ortgen, Comm. in 
Ezech., xxiv. 7; Husebius, H. E., 11. 25, 27, vi. 12; Epiphanius, Hoor., 
xxix. 9, xxx. 3,13 f.; Theodoret, Heer. Fab., iil. 22; Hieron., Ady. Pelag., 
iii, 2, Comm. in Mattb., xii. 13. Credner, Beitriige, 1. p. 262 ff., Gesch. 
N. T. Kanon, p. 17 ff.; Gieseler, Entst. schrift. Evv., p. 10—26; Hilgen- 
feld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 18, anm.1; fitscht, Das Evang. Marcion’s, 
p. 137 ff; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 1. p. 258 ff., 234 ff.; De 
Wette, Lehrb, Hinl. N. T., p. 97 f. 

2 Dial. c. Tr., 81. 

3 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 119 ff., 125 ff., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 14; 
Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Dootr., ii. p. 332; Hwald, Gesch. d. V. 
Israel, vii. p. 512; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Isvv., p. 174 ff., 182 f.; Reuss, 
Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 289; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 92; JWeiss, 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1864, p. 147. 
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have already said, the very name * Memoirs” in itself 
excludes the thought of inspiration,' which Justin 
attributed only to prophetic writings; and he could not 
in any way regard as inspired the written tradition of 
the Apostles and their followers, or a mere record of the 
words of Jesus. On the contrary, he held the accounts 
of the Apostles to be credible solely from their being 
authenticated by the Old Testament, and he clearly 
states that he believes the facts recorded in the Memoirs 
because the spirit of prophecy had already foretold 
them.? According to Justin, the Old Testament con- 
tained all that was necessary for salvation, and its 
prophecies are the sole criterion of truth, the Memoirs, 
and even Christ himself, being merely its interpreters.® 
He says that Christ commanded us not to put faith 
in human doctrines, but in those proclaimed by the 
holy prophets, and taught by himself. Prophecy and 
the words of Christ himself are alone of dogmatic value, 
all else is human teaching.’ Indeed, from a passage 
quoted with approval by Irenzus, Justin, in his lost 
work against Marcion, said : “I would not have believed 
the Lord himself, if he had proclaimed any other God 
than the Creator ;” that is to say, the God of the Old 
Testament.® 


 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 227; cf. Credner, Beitrige, i. 
p- 106. 

? Apol., 1. 33; cf. Dial. c. Tr., 119, Apol., i. 32, Dial. c. Tr., 48, 53. 

3 Cf. Apol. .» 1, 30, 32, 52, 53, 61, Dial. c. Tr., 32, 43, 48, 100; C’redner, 
Beitrage, i. p. 121 ff., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 13 f.; Donaldson, Hist. of 
Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 328; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Ey. apocr., p. 59; 
fteuss, Geach. h. Schr. N. T., p. 289, Hist. du Canon, p. 54; Stroth, Eich- 


horn’s Repert., p. Jo, anm. e. 
* éredn otx avOpwreios SBdypace xexehevopeba im avrov Tov a ploroy 
meiBerGat, dddd trois 8d THY paxapiuy mpopytay knpuxbciot cai 8¢ avrov 


éday6eiot. Dial. c. Tr. 48. * Heuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 54. 
§ Kaj xadas 6 lovarives ev Tw mpos Mapxiwva ourraypari pociv: “Ore aire Te 
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That Justin docs not mention the name of the author 
of the Memoirs would in any case render any argument 
as to their identity with our canonical Gospels incon- 
clusive; but the total omission to do so is the more 
remarkable from the circumstance that the names of 
Old Testament writers constantly occur in his writings, 
Semisch counts 197 quotations of the Old Testament, in 
which Justin refers to the author by name, or to the book, 
and only 117 in which he omits to do so,! and the latter 
number might be reduced by considering the nature of 
the passages cited, and the inutility of repeating the 
reference.2— When it is considered, therefore, that not- 
withstanding the extremely numerous quotations, and 
references to facts of Christian history, all purporting 
to be derived from the “ Memoirs,” he absolutely never, 
except in the one instance referred to, mentions an 
author’s name, or specifies more clearly the nature of the 
source, the inference must not only be that he attached 
small importance to the Memoirs, but also that he was 
actually ignorant of the author's name, and that his 
Gospel had no more definite superscription. Upon the 
theory that the Memoirs of the Apostles were simply our 


Kupig ovd" dy émeicbny, dddov Gedy xatayyedAovte Tapa tov Snurovpydy. . . . 6 
Ady. Her., iv. 6,§2. Eusebius, H. I., iv. 18. 

1 Semisch, Denkwiird. Justinus, p. 84. Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. 
Justin’s, p. 17; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 102 f.; Westcott, On the 
Canon, p. 105. 

? It is not requisite that we should in detail refute the groundless argu- 
ment that the looseness of Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament 
justifies the assumption that his evangelical quotations, notwithstand- 
ing their disagreement and almost universal inaccuracy, are taken from 
our Gospels. Those, howover, who des.ro to oxamine the theory further, 
may bo referred to Semisch, Die ap. Denkw. d. Mart. Justinus, pp. 239-273, 
and Bindemann, Th. Stud. u. Kritiken, 1842, p. 412 ff., on the affirma- 
tive side, and to its refutation by J7ilgenfeld, Dio Evy. Justin’s, pp. 46-62, 
Theol, Jahrb., 1850, pp. 385-439, 567-578; and Credner, Beitriigo i, 
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four canonical Gospels, the singularity of the omission is 
increased by the diversity of contents and of authors, 
and the consequently greater necessity and probability 
that he should, upon certain occasions, distinguish 
between them. The fact is that the only writing of the 
New Testament to which Justin refers by name is, as 
we have already mentioned, the Apocalypse, which he 
attributes to “a certain man whose name was John, one 
of the Apostles of Christ, who prophesied by a revelation 
made to him,” &c.! The manner in which John is here 
mentioned, after the Memoirs had been so constantly 
indefinitely referred to, clearly shows that Justin did not 
possess any Gospel also attributed to John. That he 
does name John, however, as author of the Apocalypse 
and so frequently refers to Old Testament writers by 
name, yet never identifies the author of the Memoirs, is 
quite irreconcilable with the idea that they were the 
canonical Gospels.? 

It is perfectly clear, however, and this is a point of very 
great importance upon which critics of otherwise widely 
diverging views are agreed, that Justir quotes from a 
written source, and that oral tradition is excluded from 
his system.° He not only does not, like Papias, attach 
value to tradition, but, on the contray, he affirms that in 
the Memoirs is recorded “everything that concerns our 
“Saviour Jesus Christ.”* He constantly refers to them 

1 Kat émewdy cal rap’ npiv aynp ts, @ Svoua "Iwdyyns, els tradv droardA@y Tov 
Xptorov, év amoxaduer yevouery air, x... Dial. c. Tr. 81. 

2 Schwegler, Das Nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 232 f. 

> Credner, Beitriigo, 1. p. 129 ff., 220, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 14 f.; 
Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 60; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, 
p. 29 f., Der Kanon, p. 25; euss, Gesch. N. T., p. 193, Hist. du Canon, 
p. 55; Westcott, On tho Canon, p. 95. 
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directly, as the source of his information regarding the 
history of Jesus, and distinctly states that he has derived 
his quotations from them. There is no reasonable ground 
whatever for affirming that Justin supplemented or 
modified the contents of the Memoirs by oral tradition. 
It must, therefore, be remembered, in considering the 
nature of these Memoirs, that the facts of Christian 
history and the sayings of Jesus are derived from a 
determinate written source, and are quoted as Justin 
found them there.' Those who attempt to explain the 
divergences of Justin’s quotations from the canonical 
Gospels, which they still maintain to have been his 
Memoirs, on the plea of oral tradition, defend the 
identity at the expense of the authority of the Gospels. 
For nothing could more forcibly show Justin’s disregard 
and disrespect for the Gospels, than would the fact that, 
possessing them, he not only never names their authors, 
but considers himself at liberty continually to contradict, 
modify, and revise their statements. 

As we have already remarked, when we examine the 
contents of the Memoirs of the Apostles, through Justin’s 
humerous quotations, we find that many parts of the 
Gospel narratives are apparently quite unknown, whilst, 
on the other hand, we meet with facts of evangelical 
history, which are foreign to the canonical Gospels, and 
others which are contradictory of Gospel statements. 
Justin’s quotations, almost without exception, vary more 
or less from the parallels in the canonical text, and often 
these variations are consistently repeated by himself, and 
are found in other works about his time. Moreover, 
Justin quotes expressions of Jesus, which are not found 
in our Gospels at all. The omissions, though often very 


1 Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 130. 
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singular, supposing the canonical Gospels before him, and 
almost inexplicable when it is considered how important 
they would often have been to his argument, need not, 
as merely negative evidence, be dwelt on here, but we 
shall briefly illustrate the other peculiarities of Justin’s 
quotations, 

The only genealogy of Jesus which is recognized by 
Justin is traced through the Virgin Mary. She it is who 
is descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and from 
the house of David, and Joseph is completely set aside.’ 
Jesus ‘‘ was born of a virgin of the lineage of Abraham 
and tribe of Judah and of David, Christ the Son of God.”? 
“Jesus Christ the Son of God has been born without 
sin of a virgin sprung from the lineage of Abraham.”* 
“For of the virgin of the seed of Jacob, who was the 
father of Judah, who, as we have shown, was the father 
of the Jews, by the power of God was he conceived ; and 
Jesse was his forefather according to the prophecy, and he 
(Jesus) was the son of Jacob and Judah according to 
successive descent.”* The genealogy of Jesus in the 
canonical Gospels, on the contrary, is traced solely through 
Joseph, who alone is stated to be of the lineage of David.° 
The genealogies of Matthew and Luke, though differing 
in several important points, at least agree in excluding 
Mary. That of the third Gospel commences with Joseph, 


1 Dial. c. Tr. 23, 43 twice, 45 thrice, 100 twice, 101, 120, Apol. 1. 32; 
cf. Matth. i. 116; Luke ii:, 23—28. 

2 is rov Sud ris dd Tov yévous rov ’ABpaap, xat pvArs "Iovéa, xai Aafid 
LlapOevov yevnbévra vidy rou Geod Xprordv. Dial. c. Tr. 43. 

3 Dial c. Tr. 23. 

4 Aid yap mapOévou ris ad rod orrépparos "laxaB. Tov ‘yevopevou marpés "Iovda, 
rou SednrAwpdvov ‘Iovdaiay marpds, da Svvdpews cov amexuiOn: xai ‘leooal 
mpcrdtwp péy xara Td Adytov yeyérnrat: rou 8é "lax@B nai rod ‘Icuda xara 
yévous Stadoyny vids inpyer. Apol. i. 32. 

* Matth. i. 1—16; cf. Luke iii. 23—28, 
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and that of the first ends with him: “ And Jacob begat 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, 
who is called Christ.” The angel who warns Joseph 
not to put away his wife, addresses him as “Joseph, thou 
son of David,”? and the angel Gabricl, who, according to 
the third Gospel, announces to Mary the supernatural 
conception, is sent “toa virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of David.”® So per- 
sistent, however, is Justin in ignoring ‘this Davidic 
descent through Joseph, that not only does he at least 
eleven times trace it through Mary, but his Gospel 
materially differs from the canonical, where the descent 
of Joseph from David is mentioned by the latter. In 
the third Gospel, Joseph goes to Judea “ unto the city of 
David, which is called Bethlehem, because he was of the 
house and lineage of David.”* Justin, however, simply 
states that he went “to Bethlehem . . . for his descent 
was from the tribe of Judah, which inhabited that 
region.”® There can be no doubt that Justin not only 
did not derive his genealogies from the canonical Gospels, 
but that on the contrary the Memoirs, from which he did 
learn the Davidic descent through Mary only, differed 
persistently and materially from them.® 

Many traces still exist to show that the view of 
Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles of the Davidic descent 
of Jesus through Mary instead of through Joseph, as the 
canonical Gospels represent it, was anciently held in the 
Church. Apocryphal Gospels of early date, based with- 
out doubt upon more ancient evangelical works, are still 
extant, in which the genealogy of Jesus is traced, as in 


1 Matth. i. 16; cf. Luke iii. 23. 3 Matth. i. 20, 
3 Luke i. 27. * Luke ii. 4. * Dial. c. Tr. 78, 
* Cf. Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 212 f., p. 215; Htlgenfeld, Die Evy. 
Justin’s, pp. 140, 148, 156 ff. ; Sanday, Gospels in Sec. Cent. pp. 91, 106, 
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Justin’s Memoirs, through Mary. One of these is the 
Gospel of James, commonly called the Protevangelium, 
a work referred to by ecclesiastical writers of the third 
and fourth centuries,! and which Tischendorf even ascribes 
to the first three decades of the second century,? in which 
Mary is stated to be of the lineage of David.* She is 
also described as of the royal race and family of David 
in the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary,‘ and in the 
Gospel of pseudo-Matthew her Davidic descent is pro- 
minently mentioned.’ There can be no doubt that all of 
these works are based upon earlier originals,® and there 
is no reason why they may not have been drawn from 
the same source from which Justin derived his version of 
the genealogy in contradiction to the Synoptics.’ 

In the narrative of the events which preceded the 


1 Clemens, Al., Strom., vii. 16, § 93; Origen, Comm. in Matth. iii. ; 
Epiphanius, Heor., 1xxix. § 5; cf. Fabricius, Ood. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 39 
ff.; Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T. proleg. xlv. ff. 

2 ‘Wann wurden u. 8. w., p. 76 ff, cf. Evangolia Apocr. Proleg. p. 
xu. ff. 

3 Kat €uyno6y 6 iepeds rs maidds Mapidp, ori qv éx THs pvaAns AaBid, x.r.d. 
Protevangelium Jacobi x. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocr., p. 19 f.; 
Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 1. p. 90. 

. . . Maria de stirpe regia et familia David oriunda. Evang. 
de Nativ. Maris, i.; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 1. p. 19; Tischendor/, 
Evy. Apocr., p. 106. 

6 Pseudo-Matth. Evang., i. xi., &c. ; Deechendor], Ey.-Apocr., p. 54, 
73; cf. Hist. de Nativ. Mar. et de Inf. Saly., xiii. ; Thilo, Cod. ap. N. T., 
p. 374. Regarding the antiquity of some of these ‘works, cf, Tischendorf, 
Ey. Apocr. proleg., p. xxv. ff. 

6 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 154 ff. Hilgenfeld soiiechaes that 
the Protevangelium may have been based upon the Gnostic work, tho 
I'éwa Mapias mentioned by Epiphanius, or on the Gospol according to 
Peter, Ib., p. 159 ff. ; cf. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 84 ff. ; Tischendor/, 
Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 78 ff. 

7 Several of the Fathers in like manner assert the Davidic descent 
through Mary. Irenceus states that she was ‘‘ of the lineage of David” 
(otrés éorw ex ris AaBid mapGévov yevduevos. Ady. Heer., ii. 21, § 5) 
and he argues that the Davidic descent through the Virgin was 

clearly indicated by prophecy. The came argument is taken up by Ter- 
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birth of Jesus, the first Gospel describes the angel as 
appearing only to Joseph and explaining the supernatural 
conception,' and the author seems to know nothing of 
any announcement to Mary.? The third Gospel, on the 
contrary, docs not mention any such angelic appearance 
to Joseph, but represents the angel as announcing the 
conception to Mary herself alone.* Justin’s Memoirs know 
of the appearances both to Joseph and to Mary, but the 
words spoken by the angel on each occasion differ mate- 
rially from those of both Gospels.* In this place, only 
one point, however, can be noticed. Justin describes the 
angel as saying to Mary: “‘ Behold, thou shalt conceive 
of the Holy Ghost, and shalt bear a son, and he shall be 
called the Son of the Highest, and thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins,’ 
as they taught who recorded everything that con- 
cerns our Saviour Jesus Christ.”® Now this is a clear 
and direct quotation, but besides distinctly differing in 
form from our Gospels, it presents the important pecu- 
liarity that the words, “for he shall save his people from 


tullian, who distinctly traces the descent of Christ through Mary (ex 
stirpe autem Jesse deputatum per Mariam indeconsendum. Adv. Marcio- 
nem, iii. 17. Eundem ex genere David secundum Maria censum, Jb., 
iy. 1, cf. v. 8). It is most probable that both Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
who were well acquainted with the writings of Justin, followed him in 
this matter, for they very closely adopt his arguments. They may, how- 
_ ever, have known apocryphal works containing the Dayidic doscent 
through Mary. They certainly did not derive it from the canonical 
Gospels. 

1 Matth. i. 20f. 

2 Cf. Matth. i. 18. 

3 Luke i. 26 f., cf. 11. 5—6. 

‘ Apol. i. 33, Dial. c. Tr. 78, 100. 

5 "1800 ovdAn yy év yaotpl éx Uvevparos dyiov, xai réEn vidv, nat vids tpiorov 
nA\nOnoeray Kat xadéves Td Gvyopa attou "Incovw airds yap caoes toy Aady 
atrov amd tev dyapriav avray ws of dropynpovevcayres maya Ta wept TOU 
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their sins,” are not, in Luke, addressed to Mary at all, 
but that they occur in the first Gospel in the address of 
the angel to Joseph.' 

These words, however, are not accidentally inserted in 
this place, for we find that they are joined in the same 
manner to the address of the angel to Mary in the 
Protevangelium of James: “ For the power of the Lord 
will overshadow thee; wherefore also that holy thing 
which is born of thee shall be called the Son of the Highest, 
and thou shalt cal] his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.”’? Tischendorf states his own 
opinion that this passage is a recollection of the Prot- 
evangelium unconsciously added by Justin to the account 
in Luke, but the arbitrary nature of the limitation 
“unconsciously” (ohne dass er sich dessen bewusst 
war) here is evident. There is a point in connection 
with this which merits a moment’s attention. In the 
text of the Protevangelium, edited by Tischendorf, the 
angel commences his address to Mary by saying: “ Fear 
not, Mary, for thou hast found favour before the Lord, 
and thou shalt conceive of his Word” (xat ovddmpby éx 
Aéyou avrov).* Now Justin, after quoting the passage 
above, continues to argue that the Spirit and the power 
of God must not be misunderstood to mean anything 
else than the Word, who is also the first born of God as 
the prophet Moses declared ; and it was this which, when 
it came upon the Virgin and overshadowed her, caused 


1 Matth. i. 21. 

2 Avvauis yap xupiov éemoxice co 8 Kal Td yevvepevoy ex cod yoy 
rAnOnoera vids inpiorou: kal xadéceis Td Svopa atrov "Incoiy. airds yap 
cooe Toy Aady avrov amd Tov duapriay atrav. Protey.Jacobi, xi.; Tischen- 
dorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 22; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 93. 

3 ‘Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 77. 

* Protey. Jac., xi.; Tischendor/, Evang. Apocr., p. 21f. The peculiar 
expression is wanting in most of the other known MSS, 
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her to conceive.’ ‘The occurrence of the singular ex- 
pression in the Protevangelium and the similar explana- 
tion of Justin immediately accompanying a variation from 
our Gospels, which is equally shared by the apocryphal 
work, strengthens the suspicion of a similarity of origin: 
Justin’s divergences from the Protevangelium prevent 
our supposing that, in its present state, it could have 
been the actual source of his quotations, but the wide 
differences which exist between the extant MSS. of the 
Protevangelium show that even the most ancient does 
not present it in its original form. It is much more 
probable that Justin had before him a still older work, 
to which both the Protevangelium and the third Gospel 
were indebted.? 

Justin’s account of the removal of Joseph to Bethlehem 
is peculiar, and evidently is derived from a distinct un- 
canonical source. It may be well to present his account 
and that of Luke side by side. 


JUSTIN. Dian. c. Tr. 78. LUKE 11. 1—5. 

On the occasion of the first census 1... . there went out a decree 
which was taken in Judea (¢v ty | from Cosar Augustus that all the 
lovdaia) world (macav tiv oikouvpeynyv) should 

be enrolled. 


2. And this census was first 
under Cyrenius (firet Procuvator | made when Cyrenius was (fovernor 
(énirporos) of Judwa. Apol. i. 34), | (jyepor) of Syria. 4, And Joseph 
Joseph had gone up from Nazareth, ; went up from Galilee, out of the 


where ho dwelt, city of Nazareth into Judea, unto 
to Bethlehem, from whence he was, | the ctty of David, which is called 


for his descent was from the tribe | because he was of the house and 
of Judah, which inhabited that | lineage of David; 5. to enrol him- 
region.® self. 


to enrol himself; | Bethlehem ; 


1 TS svetpa ody Kal rHy Svvapwy HY mapa TOD Beod oder GXo vonoat Bepis 
4 rov Adyov, 8s nai mpwrdroxos To Oc@ dott, Os Mwoijs 6 mpodednropevos mpopytys 
éunvuce. Kai rovro, éXOdy émt rv mapOevoy xai émoxdoay,xt.d. Apol. 1, 33. 
2 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 154 ff.; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss. , 
1853-54, p. 60 f. ; itech, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 145 f. 
3... GAAd, droypadijs ofons év ry “Iovdaig rire mpotns emi Kupnviov, 
VOL. I. » < 
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Attention has already been drawn to the systematic 
manner in which the Davidic descent of Jesus is traced 
by Justin through Mary, and to the suppression in this 
passage of all that might seem to indicate a claim of 
descent through Joseph. As the continuation of a 
peculiar representation of the history of the infancy of 
Jesus, differing materially from that of the Synoptics, it 
is impossible to regard this, with its remarkable variations, 
as an arbitrary correction by Justin of the canonical text, 
and we must hold it to be derived from a different source, 
perhaps, indeed, one of those from which Luke’s Gospel 
itself first drew the elements of the narrative, and this 
persuasion increases as further variations in the earlier 
history, presently to be considered, are taken into account. 
It is not necessary to enter into the question of the 
correctness of the date of this census, but it is evident 
that Justin’s Memoirs clearly and deliberately modify the 
canonical narrative. The limitation of the census to 
Judea, instead of extending it to the whole Roman 
Empire ; the designation of Cyrenius as ézirpomos of 
Judeea instead of ayexwv of Syria; and the careful sup- 
pression of the Davidic clement in connection with 
Joseph indicate a peculiar written source different from 
the Synoptics.' 

Had Justin departed from the account in Luke with 
the view of correcting inaccurate statements, the matter 
might have seemed more consistent with the use of 
the third Gospel, although at the same time it might 
have evinced but little reverence for it as a canonical 


dvednAvder awd Nalaper, va geet eis BnOdcép, dbev iv, droypayacba’ ard 
yup Tis Katotxovans Thy yay exeivny hudrjs "lov’a ro yévos Hv. Dial. 78. 

1 Cf. Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 229 18; Ritsch/, Das. Evang. Marcion’s, 
p. 144 ff. 
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work, On the contrary, however, the statements of 
Justin are still more inconsistent with history than those 
in Luke, inasmuch as, so far from being the first pro- 
curator of Judea, as Justin’s narrative states in opposition 
to the third Gospel, Cyrenius never held that office, but 
was really, later, the imperial proconsul over Syria, and 
as such, when Judeea became a Roman province after the 
banishment of Archelaus, had the power to enrol the 
inhabitants, and instituted Coponius as first Procurator 
of Judzea, Justin’s statement involves the position that 
at one and the same time Herod was the King, and 
Cyrenius the Roman Procurator of Judea,’ In the same 
spirit, and departing from the usual narrative of the 
Synoptics, which couples the birth of Jesus with “the 
days of Herod the King,” Justin in another place 
states that Christ was born “ under Cyrenius.”? Justin 
evidently adopts without criticism a narrative which he 
found in his Memoirs, and docs not merely correct and 
remodel a passage of the third Gospel, but, on the con- 
trary, seems altogether ignorant of 1. 

The genealogies of Jesus in the first and third Gospels 
differ irreconcileably from each other. Justin differs 
from both. In this passage another discrepancy arises. 
While Luke seems to represent Nazareth as the dwelling- 
place of Joseph and Mary, and Bethichem as the city to 
which they went solely on account of the census,‘ 


1 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 231 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 
1865, p. 408, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 147 f. ; itschl, Das Evang, Marcion’s, 
p. 144 f.; Schneckenburger, Vorles. ii. N. T. Zeitgesch., ed. Léhlein, 1862, 
p. 199 ff. Of. Joseph., Antiq., xviii. 1,§ 1; Tertullian, Ady. Marc., iv. 19. 

2 Apol., i. 46. 

* Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 230 ff.; Ritschl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, 
p. 144 f. ; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 147 f. 

* Luke ii. 4, 

x 2 
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Matthew, who s:ems to know nothing of the census, makes 
Bethlehem, on the contrary, the place of residence of 
Joseph,’ and on coming back from Egypt, with the 
evident intention of returning to Bethlehem, Joseph is 
warned by a dream to turn aside into Galilee, and he 
goes and dwells, apparently for the first time, “in a city 
called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophets : He shall be called a Nazarene.” ? 
Justin, however, goes still further than the third Gospel 
in his departure from the data of Matthew, and where 
Luke merely infers, Justin distinctly asserts Nazareth to 
have been the dwelling-place of Joseph (&0a axe), and 
Bethlehem, in contradistinction, the place from which he 
derived his origin (o0ev Fv).5 

The same view is to be found in several apocryphal 
Gospels still extant. In the Protevangelium of James 
again, we find Joseph journeying to Bethlehem with Mary 
before the birth of Jesus. The census here is ordered 
by Augustus, who commands: “That all who were in 
Bethlehem of Judea, should be enrolled,’® a limitation 
worthy of notice in comparison with that of Justin. In 
like manner the Gospel of the Nativity. This Gospel 
represents the parents of Mary as living in Nazareth, in 


1 Matt. i. 1; cf. Alford, Greek Test., i. p. 14. 

2 Matt. 11.22 f. Itis scarcely necessary to point out that the author 
of the first Gospel quotes some apocryphal work ; and that the last word 
is a total misconception of the phrase. The word Na{wpaios should have 
been Nafipaios, and the term has nothing whatever to do with the town 
of Nazareth. Cf. Ewald, Die drei ersten Evy., p. 176 f.; Alford, Greek 
Test., 1. p. 17 f. 

3 Of. Creduer, Beitriige, 1. p. 216 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T. ii. p. 26; 
Hilgenfeld, Dio Evv. Justin’s, p. 148 f. 

‘ Protev. Jac., xvil., cf. xxi. ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 103; 
Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 30, p. 39. 

> KeXevois 8€ eyévero amd Avyovorov Backus droypaperbat mdvras ror's 
év BnOAcép trys “Iovdaias. Protey. Jac., xvii. 
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which place she was born,’ and it is here that the Angel 
Gabriel announces to her the supernatural conception.? 
Joseph goes to Bethlehem to sct his house in order and 
prepare what is necessary for the marriage, but then 
returns to Nazareth, where he remains with Mary until 
her time was nearly accomplished,* “ when Joseph having 
taken his wife with whatever else was necessary went to 
the city of Bethlehem, whence he was.”’* The phrase 
“unde ipse erat” recalls the ofev jv of Justin® 

As we continue the narrative of the birth and infancy 
of Jesus, we meet with further variations from the 
account in the canonical Gospels for which the preceding 
have prepared us, and which indicate that Justin’s 
Memorials certainly differed from them. 


Justin. DIAL. 78. | LUKE I. 7. 

But the childhaving been bornin ; | And sho brought forth her first- 
Bethlehem,—for Joseph, not being | born son, and wrapped him in: 
able to find a lodging in the village, ' swaddling clothes and laid him in 
lodged in a certain cave near the the manger; becauso there was no 
village, and then while they were ' room in the inn,’ 
thero Mary had brought forth the — 

Christ and had placed him in a 
manger, «c.° | 

1 Iivang. de Natiy. Mari, i. and viil.; cf. Evang. Thoma Lat., iii. ; 
Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 158. 3 Ky. de Nat. Mario, ix. 

3 Ey. de Nat. Mariw, yiil. ix. 

‘ Joseph, uxore cum aliis quio necessaria erant assumta Bethlehem civi- 
tatem, unde ipse erat, tetendit. Evang. do Nat. Mar., x.; Mubricius, Cod. 
Apocr. N. T., 1. p. 37; Tischendorf, Iv. Apocr., p. 114, cf. Hvang. in- 
fantiw Arab., u1.; Fabricius, tb.,1. p. 169; Z'ischendorf, tb., p. 171. ere, 
Joseph goes from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, his native city. 

6 Cf. Hist. de Nat. Mar. et de Inf. Salv. xiii. ‘‘ Necesse autom fuerat, 
ut ot Joseph cum Maria proficisceretur in Bethlehem, quia exinde erat, ot 
Maria de tribu Juda et de domo ac patria David.” Thilo, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T., p. 374. 

S TevynOévros 8€ rore rov matdiou év BnOdrcép, eresdy "Iwonh ovx eye ev T7 
Kopy €xeivy Tov xatadica, ev 8€ onnraig tii cuveyyus THS Kons KaréAuCeE: 
Kat TOTe auTa@y Gvrov éxei, ererdxes 7) Mapia rov Xpiotrov, cai év harvy avrov 
éreOeixee x.t.A. Dial. 78. 

7 xai €rexev rov vidv airys roy mpwrdroxoy, kai eomrapyavecey avrov kal avexduwey 
avrov ev rH harvy, 8idrs ovx hy avrois romos év rp xaradvpari. Luke il. 7 
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At least it is clear that these particulars of the birth of 
Jesus,—not taking place in Bethlehem itself but in a 
cave (év omndaiv) near the village, because Joseph could 
not find a lodging there,—are not derived from our Gospels, 
and here even Semisch ' is forced to abandon his theory 
that Justin’s variations arise merely from imperfectly 
quoting from memory, and to conjecture that he must 
have adopted tradition. It has, however, been shown 
that Justin himself distinctly excludes tradition, and in 
this case, moreover, there are many special reasons for 
believing that he quotes from a written source. Ewald 
rightly points out that here, and in other passages where, 
in common with ancient ecclesiastical writers, Justin 
departs from our Gospels, the variation can in no way 
be referred to oral tradition ;? and, moreover, that when 
Justin proves® from Isaiah xxxiii. 16, that Christ must 
be born in a cave, he thereby shows how certainly he 
found the fact of the cave in his written Gospel.t The 
whole argument of Justin excludes the idea that he 
could avail himself of mere tradition. He maintains 
that everything which the prophets had foretold of Christ 
had actually been fulfilled, and he perpetually refers to 
the Memoirs and other written documents for the verifi- 
cation of his assertions. He either refers to the prophets 
for the confirmation of the Memoirs, or shows in the 

1 Denkwiirdigk. d. Mart. Just., p. 390 f. 

2 Wenn namlich Jesu nach Justinos’ rede in einer Adhle bei Biathléhem 
geboren ward und dasselbe auch sonst von alten kirchlichen schriftstellern 
erzahit wird, so kann man dieses sowie anders worin er yon unsern Evyan- 
gelien abweicht keineswogs aus ciner miindlichon sage ableiten welche 
ihm zugekommen wire: Jahrb. bibl. Wiss, 1853-54, p. 60. 

® Dial. 71, cf. 70. 

4 Wenn aber Justinos (c. 78, vgl. 70) dass Christus in einer héhle 
geboren werden musste aus Jes. 33, 16, beweist, so zeigt sich damit nur 


wie gowiss er die héhle in seinen evang. schriften gefunden hatte. Jb., 
p. 60, anm. 1. 
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Memoirs the narrative of facts which are the accomplish- 
ment of prophecies, but in both cases it is manifest that 
there must have been a record of the facts which he men- 
tions. There can be no doubt that the circumstances we 
have just quoted, and which are not found in the 
canonical Gospels, must have been narrated in Justin’s 
Memotrs. 

We find, again, the same variations as in Justin in 
several extant apocryphal Gospels. The Protevangelium 
of James represents the birth of Jesus as taking place in 
a cave ;' so also the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy,? and 
several others.= This uncanonical detail is also men- 
tioned by several of the Fathers, Origen and Eusebius 
both stating that the cave and the manger werc still 
shown in their day. Tischendorf does not hesitate to 
affirm that Justin derived this circumstance from the 
Protevangelium.. Justin, however, does not distin- 
cuish such a source; and the mere fact that we have a 
form of that Gospel, in which it occurs, still extant, by 
no means justifies such a specific conclusion, when so 
many other works, now lost, may equally have contained 


1 Protey. Jac., xviii. ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 105; Tischen- 

dorf, Evang. Apocr., Pe 32. 
» p. 171 f. 

3 3 Pgoudo-Matth. Ky., xiii. xiv.; Tischendorf, tb., p. 74 f.; Tistoria 
Josophi Fab. Lign., vii.; Z'ischendorf, ib., p. 118; Hist. de Nat. Mar. ot 
do Inf. Salv., xiv. ; Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 381. 

* Origen, Contra Cels.,1. 51; Eusebius, Vita Const., iii. 40f. Their only 
variation from Justin’s account is, that they speak of the cave as in Both- 
lehem, while Justin describes it as near the villago. Credner remarks 
that the sacredness of the spot might by that timo havo attracted people, 
and led to the extension of the town in that direction, till the site might 
haye become really joined to Bethlehem.  C‘redner, Beitriige, i. p. 235, 
Cf. Socrates; H. E., i. 17; Sozomen, H. E., ii.2; Epiphanius, Hoor., xx. 1; 
Ilicron., Ep., lviii., ad Paul. 

> Evang. Apocr. Proleg., p. xiii.. Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 76 ff, 
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it. If the fact be derived from the Protevangelium, that 
work, or whatever other apocryphal Gospel may have 
supplied it, must be admitted to have at least formed 
part of the Memoirs of the Apostles, and with that 
necessary admission ends all special identification of the 
Memoirs with our canonical Gospels. Much more 
probably, however, Justin quotes from the more ancient 
source from which the Protevangelium and, perhaps, 
Luke drew their narrative." There can be very little 
doubt that the Gospel according to the Hebrews con- 
tained an account of the birth in Bethlehem, and as it 
is, at least, certain that Justin quotes other particulars 
known to have been in it, there is fair reason to suppose 
that he likewise found this fact im that work.?, In any 
case 1t is indisputable that he derived it from a source 
different from our canonical Gospels.* 

Justin docs not apparently know anything of the 
episode of the shepherds of the plain, and the angelic 
appearance to them, narrated in the third Gospel.* 

To the cave in which the infant Jesus is born came the 
Magi, but instead of employing the phrase used by the 
first Gospel, ‘‘ Magi from the Hast,” 5 (ayo amré dvarodov) 
Justin always describes them as “ Magi from Arabia,” 
(wayou aro “ApaBias). Justin is so punctilious that he 


1 Cf. Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 60 f.; Ritschl, Das Evang. 
Marcion’s, p. 146. 

2 Cf. Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 60 f., also anm. 1, and 
p. 61, anm. 2; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 239. 

> Bindemann, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1842, p. 468; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 
217 f., 235; LHilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 148 f., 158 f., 259; Holtz- 
mann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, vii. p. 555; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 
104, anm. 32; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Ey. Apocr., p. 52 f.; Reuss, Hist. 
du Canon, p. 57; Ritschl, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 143 ff. ; Semisch, Denkw. 
d. M. Just., p. 390 ff.; De Wette, Lehrb. Kinl. N. T., p. 111, p. 113. 

‘ Luke ii. 8, 20. > Matt. i. 1. 
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never speaks of these Magi without adding “from 
Arabia,” except twice, where, however, he immediately 
mentions Arabia as the point of the argument for which 
they are introduced ; and in the same chapter in which 
this occurs he four times calls them directly Magi from 
Arabia.’ He uses this expression not less than nine 
times.?— That he had no objection to the term “ the 
Kast,” and that with a different context it was common 
to his vocabulary, is proved by his use of it elsewhere.® 
It is impossible to resist the conviction that Justin’s 
Memoirs contained the phrase “Magi from Arabia,” 
which is foreign to our Gospels.‘ 

Again, according to Justin, the Magi see the star “in 
heaven ” (é€v r@ ovpar@),® and not “in the Hast” (év rp 
avatodp) as the first Gospel has it:® ‘ When a star rose 
in heaven (€v ovpav@) at the time of his birth as is recorded 
in the Memoirs of the Apostle.”” He apparently knows 
nothing of the star guiding them to the place where the 
young child was. Herod, moreover, questions the 
elders (1peoBvrepor)® as to the place where the Christ 
should be born, and not the “chief priests and scribes of 
the people” (apytepets Kat ypapparets Tov Aaov).'° These 
divergences, taken in conncction with those which are 
interwoven with the whole narrative of the birth, can 
only proceed from the fact that Justin quotes from a 
source different from ours." 

Justin relates that when Jesus came to Jordan he was 

' Dial. c. Tr., 78. 2 Dial. 77, 78 four times, 88, 102, 103, 106. 

> Dial. 76, 120, 121, 126, 140, &c. ; cf. Hilyenfeld, Dio Evy. Justin’s, 


p. 149. 
4 Credner, Beitrago, i. p. 214; Hilgenfeld, Dio Evy. Justin’s, p. 148; 


Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 57. * Dial. 106. 
6 Matt. ii. 2, cf. i1. 9; cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. 216. 
7 Dial. 106. : Matt. li. 9. ® Dial. 78. 10 Matt. ii. 4. 


 HMilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 151. 
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believed to be the son of Joseph the carpenter, and 
he appeared without comeliness, as the Scriptures an- 
nounced ; “ and being considered a carpenter,—for, when 
he was amongst men, he made carpenter's works, 
ploughs and yokes (dporpa «at Lyd); by these both 
teaching the symbols of righteousness and an active life.”? 
These details are foreign to the canonical Gospels. 
Mark has the expression : “ Is not this the carpenter, the 
son of Mary?”? but Luke omits it altogether.» The 
idea that the Son of God should do carpenter's work 
on earth was very displeasing to many Christians, and 
attempts to get rid of the obnoxious phrase are evident 
in Mark. Apparently the copy which Origen used had 
omitted even the modified phrase, for he declares that 
Jesus himself is nowhere called a carpenter in the 
Gospels current in the Church. A few MSS. still extant 
are without it, although it is found in all the more 
ancient Codices. 

Traces of these details are found in several apocryphal 
works, especially in the Gospel of Thomas, where it is 
said : ‘* Now his father was a carpenter and made at that 
time ploughs and yokes” (aporpa Kai Cvyovs)®, an account 
which, from the similarity of language, was in all pro- 


1... Kat Téxtovos vout{opevou Traita yap Ta Texrovixa Epya elpyatero év 
avOparos dv, dporpa cal (vyd: 81a rovrwy xat ra ris Sixatoovms cwvpBora 
&cSdoxwv, cal évepyn Biov. Dial. 88. 

2 ovy otrds dorw 6 Texto, 6 vids Mapias; Mark yi. 3. 

« 3% Cf. Luke 11. 23. 

4... Ort ovdapoi ray dy rais éxxAnoias Pepopevwr evayyeNiwy TéxTwy avTos 6 
"Ingots avayeypanta. Contra Cels., vi. 36; cf. Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 239; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 152. 

© ‘O 8€ manip aitou Téxrov hy, xat éroie ev rp ratp@ exeivp dporpa xai (vyous. 
Evang. Thoms Grace, A. xiil.; Tischendorf, Ev. Apocr., p. 144 cf.; 
Evang. Thoms Lat., xi.; Titschendorf, ib., p. 166; Pseudo-Matth. Ev., 
Xxxvii. ; Tischendorf, tb., p. 99; Evang. Infant. Arab., xxxyiii. ; Tischen- 
dorf, ib., p. 193; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 200. 
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bability derived from the same source as that of Justin. 
The explanation which Justin adds : “ by which he taught 
the symbols of righteousness and an active life,” seems to 
indicate that he refers to a written narrative containing 
the detail, already, perhaps, falling into sufficient 
disfavour to require the aid of symbolical interpretation. 

In the narrative of the baptism there are many pecu- 
Jiarities which prove that Justin did not derive it from 
our Gospels. Thrice he speaks of John sitting by the 
river Jordan : ‘‘ He cried as he sat by the river Jordan ;”! 
“While he still sat by the river Jordan ;”? and “For 
when John sat by the Jordan.”* This peculiar expres- 
sion so frequently repeated must have been derived from 
a written Gospel. Then Justin, in proving that Jesus 
predicted his second coming and the re-appearance of 
Elijah, states : “‘ And therefore our Lord in his teaching 
announced that this should take place, saying Elias also 
should come” (etrav kai HAiay édkevoecOar). A little 
lower down he again expressly quotes the words of 
Jesus: ‘* For which reason our Christ declared on earth 
to those who asserted that Elias must come before 
Christ: Elias, indeed, shall come,” &e. (HAtas peév 
éhevoerat, «.7.0.).° Matthew, however, reads: “ Elias 
indeed cometh,” ‘*HaAtas pev epyeras, x7... Now there 
is no version in which édevoeras is substituted for 
epxerat as Justin docs, but, as Credner has pointed out,? 
the whole weight of Justin’s argument lies in the use of 
the future tense. As there are so many other variations 


1 Gores emt rov lop8dyny rorapov xabe(opevos, éBéar x.r.A. Dial. 49. 

2 ere avrov xabe{opevou emt rov "lop8dvou morapou, x.7.A. Dial. 51. 

3 "Iwdvvov yap xabe{opevov ért Tov "Ilopddvov, x.r.A. Dial. 88. 

4 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 218; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 47, anm. 1. 
® Dial. 49. 6 xvil. 11. Many MSS. add sparov. 

7 Beitriige, i. p. 219. 
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in Justin's context, this likewise appears to be derived 
from a source different from our Gospels.' 

When Jesus goes to be baptized by John many 
striking peculiarities occur in Justin’s narrative: “As 
Jesus went down to the water, a fire also was kindled in 
the Jordan ; and when he came up from the water, the 
Holy Spirit like a dove fell upon him, as the apostles 
of this very Christ of ours wrote . ... and at the 
same time a vuice came from the heavens . . . 
Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee.”? 

The incident of the fire in Jordan is of course quite 
foreign to our Gospels, and further the words spoken by 
the heavenly voice differ from those reported by them, 
for instead of the passage from Psalm u. 7, the Gospels 
‘have: “Thou art my beloved son ; in thee I am well 
pleased.”* Justin repeats his version a second time in 
the same chapter, and again elsewhere he says regarding 
the temptation: “For this devil also at the time when 
he (Jesus) went up from the river Jordan, when the 
voice declared to him : ‘ Thou art my son; this day have 
I begotten thee, it 1s written in the Memoirs of the 
Apostles, came to him and tempted him,” &c.* 

In both of these passages, it will be perecived that 
Justin directly refers to the Memoirs of the Apostles as 
the source of his statements. Some have argued that 


1 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 219 f., cf. 218; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. 
Justin’s, p. 162, anm. 2. 

2... xateA@dvros rou Inoou emi ro Ddwp, Kat wip avypPen év tp "lopSdvy" Kat 
dvadvvros avtov dmé tov vdatos, as mepioTepay TO Eytoy Ivedpa emerjvac én’ 
aitov éypayay of dméorodot avtov rovrou Tov XptoTov nuay. . . . Kat Povy ex 
ray otpavev dua eAnkvOe. .. . “Yidspovel av’ éya onpepov yeyevrnkd oe.” 
Dial. 88. 

3 Sb i dS vids pov 6 dyannrés, ev coi evdcxnoa. Mark i. 11, Luke iii. 22. 
The first Gospel has a slight variation: ‘‘ This is my son, &c., in whom, &c.,” 
Oirds eorw 6 vids pou xr.A. . . . ev@evddxnoa. Matt. ii. 17; cf. 2 Peter i. 
17, which agrees with Matt. 4 Dial. 103. 
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Justin only appeals to them for the fact of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost, and not for the rest of the narrative.' 
It has of course been felt that, if it can be shown that 
Justin quotes from the Memvuirs words and circumstances 
which are not to be found in our canonical Gospels, the 
identity of the two can no longer be maintained. It is, 
however, in the highest degree arbitrary to affirm that 
Justin intends to limit his appeal to the testimony of the 
apostles to one-half of his sentence. ‘To quote authority 
for one assertion and to leave another in the same sen- 
tence, closely connected with it and part indeed of the 
very same narrative, not only unsupported, but indeed 
weakened by direct exclusion, would indeed be singular, 
for Justin affirms with equal directness and confidence the 
fact of the fire in Jordan, the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and the words spoken by the heavenly voice. If in the 
strictest grammatical accuracy there may be no absolute 
necessity to include in that which the Apostles wrote more 
than the phrase immediately preceding, there is not, on 
the other hand, anything which requires or warrants the 
exclusion of the former part of the sentence. The matter 
must therefore be decided according to fair inference and 
reasonable probability, and not to suit any foregone con- 
clusion, and these as well as all the evidence concerning 
Justin’s use of the Memoirs rresistibly point to the 
conclusion that the whole passage is derived from one 
source. In the second extract given above, it is per- 
fectly clear that the words spoken by the heavenly voice, 
which Justin again quotes, and which are not in our 
Gospels, were recorded in the Memoirs, for Justin could 


1 Grabe, Spicil. Patr. 1.19; Bindemann, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1842, Dp. 
471; Paulus, Theol. Exeg. Conservatorium, i. p. 18; Semisch, Ap. 
Nenkw. d. M. Just., p. 408 f. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 137 f. 
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not have referred to them for an account of the tempta- 
tion at the time when Jesus went up from Jordan and 
the voice said to him: “Thou art my son; this day 
have I begotten thee,” if these facts and words were not 
recorded in them at all.! It is impossible to doubt, after 
impartial consideration, that the incident of the fire in 
Jordan, the words spoken by the voice from heaven, and 
the temptation were taken from the same source: they 
must collectively be referred to the Memoirs.? 

Of one thing we may be sure: had Justin known 
the form of words used by the voice from heaven 
according to our Gospels, he would certainly have made 
use of it in preference to that which he actually found 
in his Memoirs. He is arguing that Christ is pre- 
existing God, become incarnate by God’s will through 
the Virgin Mary, and Trypho demands how he can be 
demonstrated to have been pre-existent, who is said to 
be filled with the power of the Holy Ghost, as though he 
had required this. Justin replies that these powers of 
the Spirit have come upon him not because he had need 
of them, but because they would accomplish Scripture, 
which declared that after him there should be no 
prophet. The proof of this, he continues, is that, as 
soon as the child was born, the Magi from Arabia came 
to worship him, because even at his birth he was in 
possession of his power,* and after he had grown up 
like other men by the use of suitable means, he came to 

} Dial. 103. The quotations regarding the temptation do not agrce 
with our Gospels, but they will be referred to later. 

2 Of. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 219 f., p. 221; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, 
p. 164, and anm. 2; De Jette, Lehrb. Einl. N. T., p. 111, p. 113. Even 
Semisch (Ap. Denkw. d. M. Just., p. 390 f.) admits that they cannot be 
from our Gospels, and seems to ascribe them to traditional sources. Cf. 


Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 96, anm. 16, p. 104, anm. 33. 
> Dial, 87. ‘ Kal yap yerwnbeis, Suvapsy ry airov éoxe. Dial. 88. 
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the river Jordan where John was baptizing, and as he 
went into the water a fire was kindled in the Jordan, 
and the Holy Ghost descended like a dove. He did not 
go to the river because he had any need of baptism or of 
the descent of the Spirit, but because of the human race 
which had fallen under the power of death. Now if, 
instead of the passage actually cited, Justin could have 
quoted the words addressed to Jesus by the voice from 
‘heaven according to the Gospels: ‘‘Thou art my beloved 
son ; in thee I am well pleased,” his argument would have 
been greatly strengthened by such direct recognition of 
an already existing, and, as he affirmed, pre-cxistent 
divinity in Jesus. Not having these words in his 
Memoirs of the Apostles, however, he was obliged to be 
content with those which he found there: “Thou art 
my son ; this day have I begotten thee ;”—words which, 
in fact, in themselves destroyed the argument for pre- 
existence, and dated the divine begetting of Jesus as the 
son of God that very day. The passage, indeed, sup- 
ported those who actually asserted that the Holy Ghost 
first entered into Jesus at his baptism. These con- 
siderations, and the repeated quotation of the same 
words in the same form, make it clear that Justin 
quotes from a source different from our Gospel. 

In the scanty fragments of the “Gospel according to 
the Hebrews ” which have been preserved, we find both 
the incident of the fire kindled in Jordan and the words 


1 Credner, Beitriige, 1. p. 219 f. ; Eichhorn, Ein. N. T., 1. p. 30 f., 104 f., 
109, 156; Lfilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 165 f.; Die Evangelien, p. 
57 f.; Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 411 f.; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 57; 
Ritschl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 133 f.; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, 1870, 
p. 42 ff.; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 111, p. 113; Semisch attributes both 
peculiarities to tradition. Ap. Denkw. Just., p. 390 f., 395 f.; of. 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 137 f. 
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of the heavenly voice as quoted by Justin. “ And as he 
went up from the water, the heavens were opened, and he 
saw the Holy Spirit of God in the form of a dove which 
came down and entered into him. And a voice came from 
heaven saying: ‘Thou art my beloved son; in thee I 
am well pleased;’ and again: ‘This day have I 
begotten thee.’ And immediately a great light shone 
round about the place.” ' Epiphanius extracts this passage 
from the version in use amongst the Ebionites, but it is’ 
well known that there were many other varying forms of 
the same Gospel ; and Hilgenfeld,? with all probability, 
conjectures that the version known to Epiphanius was no 
longer in the same purity as that used by Justin, but 
represents the transition stage to the Canonical Gospels, — 
adopting the words of the voice which they give without 
yet discarding the older form. Jerome gives another 
form of the words from the version in use amongst 
the Nazarenes: “ Factum est autem cum ascendisset 
Dominus de aqua, descendit fons omnis Spiritus Sancti 
et requievit super eum, et dixit illi: Fili mij, in omnibus 
Prophetis expectabam te ut venires et requiescerem in 
te, tu es enim requies mea, tu es filius meus primo- 
genitus qui regnas in sempiternum.”* This supports 
Justin’s reading. Regarding the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews more must be said hereafter, but when 
it is remembered that Justin, a native of Samaria, 
probably first knew Christianity through believers in 
Syria to whose Jewish view of Christianity he all his 

1 Kal as dvdbev ad rou vdaros, nvotyncay of otpavol, kai cide TO TvETpA TOD 
Geot ro dyiov ev cider mepiotepas KatedOovons Kai eioedOovons eis avrov. Kai 
govt) éyévero ex rod otpavod, déyovea, Tv pou ef 6 vids 6 ayanyrds, év coi 
nvddcnoa’ Kai rdw, "Eyo onpepoy yeyevnxd ce. Kai etOvs mepredapwe roy 
roroy dos péya. Epiphanius, Her. xxx. 13. 


2 Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 165 f., anm. 1. 
3 Hieron., Comm. in Esain, xi. 2. 
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life adhered, and that these Christians almost exclu- 
sively used this Gospel’ under various forms and names, © 
it is reasonable to suppose that he also like them knew 
and made use of it, a supposition increased almost to 
certainty when it is found that Justin quotes words and 
facts foreign to the Canonical Gospels which are known to 
have been contained in it. The argument of Justin that 
Jesus did not need baptism may also be compared to 
another passage of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
preserved by Jerome, and which preceded the circum- 
stances narrated above, in which the mother and brethren 
of Jesus say to him that John the Baptist is baptizing 
for the remission of sins, and propose that they should go 
to be baptized by him. Jesus replies, “In what way 
have I sinned that I should go and be baptized by him?” ? 
The most competent critics agree that Justin derived the 
incidents of the fire in Jordan and the words spoken by 
the heavenly voice from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews or some kindred work,? and there is every 
probability that the numerous other quotations in his 
works differing from our Gospels are taken from the same 
source, 

The incident of the fire in Jordan likewise occurs 1 
the ancient work “ Predicatio Pauli,” * coupled with a 


1 Origen, Comment. in Ezech., xxiv. 7; Apiphantus, Her. xxx. 33 
Eusebius, H. E., iii. 27; Hieron., Adv. Pelag., iui. 1 f. 

2 Ecce mater Domini ct fratres ejus dicebant ei: Johannes Baptista 
baptizat in remissionem peccatorum, eamus et baptizemur ab eo. Dixit 
autem eis: Quid peccavi ut vadam et baptizer ab co? Nisi forte hoc 
ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est. Hieron., Ady. Pelag., ui, 2. 

3 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 219 ff., 237 f.. 259 f.; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. 
Wiss, 1853-54, p. 61, cf. p. 38 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 164 
ff., cf. 270 ff., p. 304; Ritscil, Das “Kvang. Marcion’s, p. 133 f.; Volkmar, 
Die Evangelien, p. 42 ff. &e., &e.; De Wette, inl, N. T., p. 111, p. 113. 

4 In quo libro contra omnes Scripturas et de peccato proprio confitentem 
invenies (“hristum, qui solus omnino nihil deliquit, ct ad accipiendum 

VoL. 1. Y 
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context which forcibly recalls the passage of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which has just been quoted, 
and apparent allusions to it are found in the Sibylline 
Books and early Christian literature.’ Creducr has 
pointed out that the marked use which was made 
of fire or lights at Baptism by the Church, during 
early times, probably rose out of this tradition regarding 
the fire which appeared in Jordan at the baptism of 
Jesus.? The peculiar form of words used by the heavenly 
voice according to Justin and to the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews was also known to several of the Fathers.® 
Augustine mentions that some MSS. iu his time contained 
that reading in Luke iii. 22, although without the con- 
firmation of more ancient Greek codices. It is still 
extant in the Codex Beze (D). The Itala version adds 
to Matthew iii. 15: “and when he was baptized a great 
light shone round from the water, so that all who had 
come were afraid” (et cum baptizaretur, lumen ingens 
circumfulsit de aqua, ita ut timerent omnes qui advene- 
rant) ; and again at Luke iii. 22 it gives the words of the 
voice in a form agrecing at least in sense with those 
which Justin found in his Memoirs of the Apostles. 


Joannis baptisma pzene invitum a matre sua Maria esse compulsum ; 
item, cum baptizaretur, ignem super aquam esse visum. Quod in Evan- 
gelio nullo est scriptum. Auctor tract. de Rebaptismate ; Fabricius, Cod. 
Apocr., i. p. 800. 

1 Sibyll. Oracula, lib. vii. viii. Cf. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 287 f.; Hitlgen- 
feld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 167 ff.; Meuse, Les Sibylles Chrétiennes, N., 
Rev. de Théol., vol. vii. p. 235, 238. 

2 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 237; cf. Hilyenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 167 f.; 
Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 43. 

> Clemens Al, Pedag., i. 6; Methodius, Conviv. Virg. ix. Lactantius, 
Inatit. Div., iv. 15; Augustine, Enchirid. ad Laurent., 49. 

‘ Ilud vero, quod nonnulli codices habent secundum Lucam, hoc illa 
voce sonuisse, quod in Psalmo scriptum est’: Filius meus es tu; ego hodie 
genni te: quamquam in antiquioribus codicibus grecis non inyeniri per- 
hibeatur, &¢., &e. De Consens Evang., ii, 14. 
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These circumstances point with certainty to an carlier 
original corresponding with Justin, in all probability 
the Gospel ‘according to the Hebrews, and to the subse- 
quent gradual elimination of the passage from the Gospels 
finally adopted by the Church for dogmatic reasons, as 
various sects based on the words doctrines which were 
at variance with the ever-enlarging belief of the majority.’ 

Then Justin states that the men of his time asserted 
that the miracles of Jesus were performed by magical 
art (payuxn davtacia), ‘for they ventured to call him a 
magician and deceiver of the people.”?. This cannot be 
accepted as a mere version of the charge that Jesus cast 
out demons by Beelzebub, but must have been found by 
Justin in his Memoirs.2 In the Gospel of Nicodemus or 
Acta Pilati, the Jews accuse Jesus before Pilate of being 
a magician,* coupled with the assertion that he casts out 
lemons through Beelzebub the prince of the demons ; and 
again they simply say: “ Did we not tell thee that he is 
a magician ?”® We shall presently see that Justin actually 
refers to certain acts of Pontius Pilate in justification of 
other assertions regarding the trial of Jesus.° In the 
Clementine Recognitions, moreover, the same charge is 
made by one of the Scribes, who says that Jesus did not 
perform his miracles as a prophet, but as a magician.’ 


1 Cf. Credner, Boitriige, i. p. 240 f. ; Hilgenfeld, DielLvv. Justin’s, p. 170; 
Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 327; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 42 f. 

2 Kai yap payov eivat airov erddApav Aéyev kai Aaomdavov. Dial. 69. 

2 Creduer, Beitiiige, i. p. 255 f.; Lilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, 
p. 207 ff., 258; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 111, 113. Semisch attributes it to 
tradition. Die ap. Denkw. Just., p. 391 ff. 

4 Aéyouew arg Tens éoriv, x.r.A. Evang. Nicod. sive Gesta Pilati, Pars. 
I. A. i. ; Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 208; cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T., i. ; Nicod. Evang. Lat., i. p. 239, xxvii. p. 296, cf. 417. 

> My) ovx etrapev cos ore yons €oriv; K.T.A. Co UL; Tischendorf, Ey. Ap., 
p. 214; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 1. p. 243. 

© Apol., i. 35, 48. 

1 Et ecce quidam de Scribis de medio populi exclamans ait: Jesus yeste 
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Celsus makes a similar charge,’ and Lactantius refers to 
such an opinion as prevalent among the Jews at the time 
of Jesus,? which we find confirmed by many passages in 
Talmudic literature. There was indeed a book called 
“Magia Jesu Christi,” of which Jesus himself, it was 
pretended, was the author.‘ | 

In speaking of the trial of Jesus, Justin says: “ For 
also as the prophet saith, they reviled him and set him 
on the judgment scat and said: Judge for us,’*® a pecu- 
liarity which is not found in the Canonical Gospels, 
Justin had just quoted the words of Isaiah (Ixv. 2, 
Ivili, 2)... ‘* They now ask of me judgment and dare 
to draw nigh to God,” and then he cites Psalm xxi. 16, 
22: “They pierced my hands and my feet, and upon 
my vesture they cast lots.” He says that this did not 
happen to David, but was fulfilled in Christ, and the 
expression regarding the piercing the hands and feet 
referred to the nails of the cross which were driven 
through his hands and feet. And after he was crucified 
they cast lots upon his vesture. “ And that these things 
occurred,” he continues, “you may learn from the Acts 
drawn up under Pontius Pilate.”® He likewise upon 
another occasion refers to the same Acta for confirma- 
tion of statements.’ The Gospel of Nicodemus or Gesta 


signa et prodigia que fecit, ut magus non ut propheta fecit. i. 58; 
cf, p. £0. 

Origen, Contra Cels., ii. 50, 51. 2 Instit. Div., v. 3, et passim. 

3 Lightfoot, Horee Hebraicee, Works, xi. p. 195 ff. 

4 Cf. August. de Consensu Evang., 1.9; Fabrictus, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. 
p. 306 fF. : : 

5 Kal yap, ws etrev 6 mpopnms, Scavvpovres avrov, éexabioay ext Bnparos, nai 
eirov’ Kpivoy nyiv. Apol., i. 35. 

6 Kai ravra drt yéyove, Suvacbe pabeiv ex ray éri Movriov WiAdrov yevopevwy 
dxrov. Apol., i, 35. 

7 Apol., 1.48. Cf. Tertullian, Apol. xxi, 
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- Pilati, now extant, does not contain the circumstance to 
which we are now referring, but in contradiction to the 
statement in the fourth Gospel (xviii. 28, 29) the Jews 
in this apocryphal work freely go in to the very judgment 
seat of Pilate. Tischendorf maintains that the first 
part of the Gospel of Nicodemus, or Acta Pilati, still 
extant, 1s the work, with more or less of interpolation, 
which, existing in the second century, is referred to by 
Justin.? A few reasons may here be given against such 
a conclusion. The fact of Jesus being set upon the 
judgment seat is not contained in the extant Acta Pilati 
at all, and therefore this work docs not correspond with 
Justin's statement. It seems most unreasonable to sup- 
pose that Justin should seriously refer Roman Emperors 
to a work of this description, so manifestly composed by a 
Christian, and the Acta to which he directs them must 
have been a presumed official document, to which they 
had access, as of course no other evidence could be of 
any weight with them.? The extant work neither pre- 
tends to be, nor has in the slightest degree the form of, 
an official report. Moreover, the prologue attached to it 
distinctly states that Ananias, a provincial warden in the 
reign of Flavius Theodosius (towards the middle of the 
fifth century), found these Acts written in Hebrew by 
Nicodemus, and that he translated them into Greck.* 
The work itself, therefore, only pretends to be a private 
composition in Hebrew, and does not claim any relation 
tu Pontius Pilate. The Greek is very corrupt and de- 


! Evang. Nicod. sive Gesta Pilati, Pars. i. 4.,1.11.; Tischendor/f, Evang. 
Apocr., p. 208 ff. 

? Evang. Apocr. Proleg., p. lxiv. ff.; Wann wurden, u.s. w., p. 82—89, 

* Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 161; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Evang. 
Apocr., p. 360. 

‘ Evang. Nicod. Proleg.; Tischendorf, Ey. Apocr., p. 203 f, 
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graded, and considerations of style alone would assign it 
to the fifth century, as would still more imperatively the 
anachronisms with which it abounds.’ Tischendorf con- 
siders that Tertullian refers to the same work as Justin, 
but it is evident that he infers an official report, for he 
says distinctly, after narrating the circumstances of the 
crucifixion and resurrection : ‘‘ All these facts regarding 
Christ, Pilate. . . . reported to the reigning Emperor 
Tiberius.”* It is extremely probable that in saying this 
Tertullian merely extended the statement of Justin. He 
nowhere states that he himself had seen this report, nor 
does Justin, and as is the case with the latter, some of 
the facts which Tertullian supposes to be reported by 
Pilate are not contained in the apocryphal work.* There 
are still extant some apocryphal writings in the form of 
official reports made by Pilate of the trial, crucifixion, 
and resurrection of Jesus,* but none are of very ancient 
date. It is certain that, on the supposition that Pilate 
may have made an official report of events so important 
in their estimation, Christian writers, with greater zeal 
than conscience, composed fictitious reports in his name, 
in the supposed interest of their religion, and there was 
in that day little or no critical sense to detect and dis- 
credit such forgerics. There is absolutely no evidence to 
show that Justin was acquainted with any official report 
of Pilate to the Roman Emperor, nor indeed is it easy 
to understand how he could possibly have been, even if 
such a document existed, and it is most probable, as 


1 Cf. Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 172 f. 

2 Ea omnia super Christo Pilatus. . . . Cesari tum Tiberio nuntiavit. 
Apol. xxi. 

* Cf. Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 163 ff. 

‘ Cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 298 ff.; Thslo, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T., p. 796 ff. ; Tischendorf, Evang. Apoer., p. 411. 
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Scholten conjectures, that Justin merely referred to docu- 
ments which tradition supposed to have been written, 
but of which he himself had no personal knowledge.’ 
Be this as it may, as he considered the incident of the 
judgment seat a fulfilment of prophecy, there can be 
little or no doubt that it was narrated in the Memoirs 
which contained “everything relating to Jesus Christ,” 
and finding it there he all the more naturally assumed 
that it must have been mentioned in any official report. 

In narrating the agony in the Garden, there are further 
variations. Justin says: “And the passage: ‘All my 
bones are poured out and dispersed like water ; my heart 
has become like wax melting in the midst of my belly,’ 
was a prediction of that which occurred to him that night 
when they came out against him to the Mount of Olives 
to seize him. For in the Memoirs composed, I say, by 
his Apostles and their followers, it is recorded that his 
sweat fell down like drops while he prayed, saying: ‘If 
possible, let this cup pass..”? It will be observed that 
this is a direct quotation from the Memoirs, but there is 
a material difference from our Gospels. Luke is the only 
Gospel which mentions the bloody sweat, and there the 
account reads (xxii. 44), “as it were drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” 


LUKE. acei 6pdpBor aiparos xataSaivovres emi Thy yny. 
JUSTIN. acet OpdpBor KATEXEITO. 


In addition to the other linguistic differences Justin 
omits the emphatic atwaros which gives the whole point 
to Luke’s account, and which evidently could not have 
been in the text of the Memoirs. Semisch argues that 
OpouBor alone, especially in medical phraseology, meant 


1 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 165 ff. * Dial, 108. 
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“drops of blood,” without the addition of atparos ;' but 
the author of the third Gospel did not think so, and 
undeniably makes use of both, and Justin does not. 
Moreover, Luke introduces the expression 0péuBor aiaros 
to show the intensity of the agony, whereas Justin 
evidently did not mean to express “drops of blood” at 
all, bis intention in referring to the sweat being to show 
that the prophecy : “All my bones are poured out, &c., like 
water,” had been fulfilled, with which the reading in his 
Memoirs more closely corresponded. ‘The prayer also so 
directly quoted decidedly varies from Luke xxi. 42, which 
reads: “Father, if thou be willing to remove this cup 
from me” : 


LUKE. Ildrep, ei BovAes mapeveyxety rovro Td moTnptov am’ Epov 
JUSTIN. TlapedOerw, ef Svvarov, To mornptov Touro. 


In Matthew xxvi. 39 this part of the prayer is more like 
the reading of Justin: “ Father, if it be possible let this 
cup pass from me” 





IIdrep, et Suvardv €orw, trapeOérw 
am €uov Td moTyptov Touro: but that Gospel has nothing 
of the sweat of agony, which excludes it from considera- 
tion. In another place Justin also quotes the prayer in 
the Garden as follows: “ He prayed, saying: ‘ Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me ;’ and besides 
this, praying, he said: ‘Not as I wish, but as thou 
willest.’”? The first phrase in this place, apart from some 
transposition of words, agrees with Matthew; but even 
if this reading be preferred of the two, the absence of 
the incident of the sweat of agony from the first Gospel 
renders it impossible to regard it as the source ; and, 
further, the second part of the prayer which is here 


Py). ap. Denkw. Just., p. 146. 2 Dial. 99. 
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given differs materially both from the first and third 
Gospels. 
Matru. Nevertheless not as I will but as thou. 


Luke. Nevertheless not my will but thine be donc. 
JUSTIN. Not as I wish but as thou willest. 


MATTH. wAqv oly ws éya Oédw add’ ds ov. 

LUKE. Any pi to OéXnpa pov aAda 7d cov yveabar 

JUSTIN. py as €yw BovAopa, aAXd’ os ov Gerdes. 
The two parts of this prayer, moreover, seem to have 
been separate in the Memoirs, for not only does Justin 
not quote the latter portion at all in Dial. 103, but here 
he markedly divides it from the former. Justin knows 
nothing of the episode of the Angel who strengthens 
Jesus, which is related in Luke xxu. 43. There is, 
however, a still more important point to mention : that 
although verses 43, 44 with the incidents of the angel 
and the bloody sweat are certainly in a great number of 
MSS., they are omitted by some of the oldest Codices, as 
for instance by the Alexandrian and Vatican MSS.' It 
is evident that in this part Justin’s Memoirs differed from 
our first and third Gospels much in the same way that 
they do from each other. 

In the same chapter Justin states that when the Jews 
went out to the Mount of Olives to take Jesus, “ there 
was not even a single man to run to his help as a guilt- 
less person.”? This is in direct contradiction to all 
the Guspels,* and Justin not only completely ignores the 
episode of the ear of Malchus, but in this passage ex- 

' In the Sinaitic Codex they are marked for omission by a later hand. 
Lachmann brackets, and Drs. Westcott and Hort double-bracket thom. 
The MS. evidence may be found in detail in Scrivener’s Int. to Crit. N. T. 
2nd ed. p. 521, stated in the way which is most favourable for tho 
authenticity. 

* Ovdsels yap odde pexpis évds avOparov Bonbew atte ws dvapapryrp Bonbos 
umnpxe. Dial. 103. 

3 Matt. xxv. 51 ff; Mark xiv. 46 ff. ; Tuke xx. 49 ff. ; John xyiii. 10f. 
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cludes it, and his Gospel could not have contained 
it.’ Luke is specially marked in generalizing the resistance . 
of those about Jesus to his capture: “ When they which 
were about him saw what would follow, they said unto 
him: Lord, shall we smite with the sword? And a 
certain one of them smote the servant of the high priest 
and cut off his right ear.”’? As this episode follows 
immediately after the incident of the bloody sweat and 
prayer in the Garden, and the statement of Justin occurs 
in the very same chapter in which he refers to them, this 
contradiction further tends to confirm the conclusion that 
Justin employed a different Gospel. 

It is quite in harmony with the same peculiar account 
that Justin states that, “after he (Jesus) was crucified, all 
his friends (the Apostles) stood aloof from him, having 
denied him*... . (who, after he rose from the dead, and 
after they were convinced by himself that before his passion 
he had told them that he must suffer these things, and 
that they were foretold by the prophets, repented of their 
flight from him when he was crucified), and while re- 
maining among them he sang praises to God, as is made 
evident in the Memoirs of the Apostles.” * Justin, there- 
fore, repeatedly asserts that after the crucifixion all the 
Apostles forsook him, and he extends the denial of Peter 


1 Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 228 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy.Justin’s, p. 238 ff. ; 
Muyerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 292; Ritechl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 
148; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 1. p. 232, anm. 1; of. Zeller, Die 
Apostelgesch., p. 39. 3 Luke xxii. 49, 50. 

3 Mera otv 1d cravpwOnva atrdv, xai ol yvdpspot avrou wdayres awéotncay, 
dpynodpevos atrov. Apol. i. 50. | 

4 (of reves pera TO dvactivat atirov ex vexpay, cai recoOnva im’ avrov, ore Kai 
mpo Tov srabew Ereyev airois, Ore Tavta airoy Set nabeiv, cal awd Trav mpodyray 
Ort MpoeKexnpuKTo TavTa, perevdnoay eri te apicracbat avrov Gre €otavpHOn), Kai 
per’ abray Sudyav, Upynoe rov Gedy, ws Kat €y ToIs aro“ynpovEvpact THY drroc - 
rodwv SnAourat yeyernuevoy, x.7r.A. Dial. 106; of, Apol. 1. 60; Dial. 53 ; de 
Resurr. 9. 
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to the whole of the twelve. It is impossible to consider 
this distinct and reiterated affirmation a mere extension 
of the passage: “they all forsook him and fled” (aavres 
adevres abrov epvyov),' when Jesus was arrested, which 
proceeded mainly from momentary fear.? Justin seems to 
indicate that the disciples withdrew from and denied 
Jesus when they saw him crucified, from doubts which 
consequently arose as to his Messianic character. Now, 
on the contrary, the Canonical Gospels represent the 
disciples as being together after the Crucifixion.’ Justin 
does not exhibit any knowledge of the explanation given 
by the angels at the sepulchre as to Christ’s having fore- 
told all that had happened,* but makes this proceed from 
Jesus himself. Indeed, he makes no mention of these 
angels at all. 

There are some traces elsewhere of the view that the 
disciples were offended after the Crucifixion.’ Hilgenfeld 
points out the appearance of special Petrine tendency in 
this passage, in the fact that it 1s not Peter alone, but all 
the Apostles, who are said to deny their master; and he 
suggests that an indication of the source from which 
Justin quoted may be obtained from the kindred quota- 
tion in the Epistle to the Smyrneans (ui) by pseudo- 
Jonatius: “ For I know that also after his resurrection 
he was in the flesh, and I believe that he is so now. 
And when he came to those that were with Peter, he 
said to them: Lay hold, handle me, and see that I am 


1 Matt. xxvi. 56; Mark xiv. 50. 

2 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 257; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 246 f. 

7 Luke xxiy. 9—12, 33; Mark xvi. 10; John xx. 18, 19; cf. Luke 
Xxill. 49. 4 Luke xxiv. 4—8; Matt. xxvin. 5—7; Mark xvi. 5—7. 

5 In the ‘‘ Ascensio Isaiz,” ili. 14, the following passage occurs: ‘ Et 
duodecim, qui cum eo, offensionem accipient in eum, et custodes consti- 
tuentur, qui custodient sepulchrum.”  Jitigenfeld, Dio Evy. Justin’s, 
p. 246, anm, 2. 
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not an incorporeal spint. And immediately they touched 
him and believed, being convinced by his flesh and 
spirit.” Jerome, it will be rememberel, found this in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews used by the 
Nazarenes, which he translated,! from which we have 
seen that Justin in all probability derived other par- 
ticulars differing from the Canonical Gospels, and with 
which we shall constantly ‘meet, in a similar way, in 
examining Justin’s quotations. Origen also found it in 
a work called the “Doctrine of Peter” (Avdayn Tézpov),? 
which must have been akin to the “ Preaching of Peter” 
(Kypvypza Tlérpov).? Hilgenfeld suggests that, in the 
absence of more certain information, there is no more 
probable source from which Justin may have derived his 
statement than the Gospel according to Peter, or the 
(sospel according to the Hebrews, which is known to 
have contained so much in the same spirit.‘ 

It may well be expected that, at least in touching such 
serious matters as the Crucifixion and last words of 
Jesus, Justin must adhere with care to authentic records, 
and not fall into the faults of loose quotation from 
memory, free handling of texts, and careless omissions 
and additions, by which those who maintain the identity 
of the Memoirs with the Canonical Gospels seek to 
explain the systematic variations of Justin's quotations 
from the text of the latter. It will, however, be found that 
here also marked discrepancies occur. Justin says, after 
referring to numerous prophecies regarding the treatment 
of Christ: “ And again, when he says: ‘They spake with 
their lips, they wagged the head, saying: Let him 

1 De Vir. Iil., 16. ? De Princip. proem. 

2 Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 56. 


‘ Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 248 ff.; cf. Credner, Beitrage. i. 
p. 265 f.; Volkmar, Die Evangelion, p. 631, p. 634. 
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deliver himself.’ That all these things happened to 
the Christ from the Jews, you can ascertain. For when 
he was being crucified they shot out the lips, and 
wagged their heads, saying: ‘Let him who raised the 
dead deliver himself.’”? And in another place, referring 
to the same Psalm (xxil.) as a prediction of what was 
to happen to Jesus, Justin says: “For they who saw 
him crucified also wagged their heads, each one of 
them, and distorted (déorpepov) their lips, and sneer- 
ingly and in scornful irony repeated among themselves 
those words which are also written in the Memoirs of 
his Apostles: He declared himself the Son of God ; (let 
him) come down, let him walk about; let God save 
him.”? In both of these passages Justin directly 
appeals to written authority. ‘The padet duvacfe may 
leave the source of the first uncertain,®? but the second 18 
distinctly stated to contain the actual words “ written in 
the Memoirs of his Apostles,” and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the former passage 1s also derived from 
them. Jt is scarcely necessary to add that both differ 
very materially from the Canonical Gospels.4 The taunt 

1 Kai maAw Grav Xéyn° ’EAdAnoay ev yxeideow, éxivnoay Kxecbadny, héyovres 
‘PucdoOw éavrov. “Aria mdvta ws yéyovey Ure Tay ‘lovdaiwy To XptoTe@, pabeiv 
Swacbe. Lravpwhévros yap avrov, eLéatpeoy ra xeidn, Kai éxixouvy ras Kepadas, 
Aeyovres: ‘O vexpovs aveyeipas pucdaOw éavrdv. <Apol. 1. 38. 

* Ol yap Oewpotvres uirév €otavpwpévoy Kai Kehudas €xactos éxivouy, Kat Td 
xeAn Bdorpedhov, kai rois puEwrnpocy év Grdots Scepivorvres EAeyov eipwvevdpevot 
tavta & kai év Trois amopynpovevpaot T@Y droaTAwy abtoU yéypunrar ‘* Yidy 
@cov éavrov EXeye> xaraBas wepirareirw’ gwodtw avroyv 6 Geds.” Dial. 101. 

3 Some writers consider that this is a reference to the Acta Pilati as in 
Apol. 1. 35. 

‘ Canon Westcott admits that in the latter passage Justin does profess 
to give the exact words which were recorded in the Memoirs, and that 
they are not to be found in our Gospels; ‘* but,’’ he apologetically adds, 
‘‘we do find these others so closely connected with them that few readers 
would feel the difference”! This is a specimen of apologetic criticism. 


Dr. Westcott goes on to say that as no MS. or Father known to him has 
preserved any reading more closcly resembling Justin’s, *‘if it appear not 
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contained in the first of these passages is altogether 
peculiar to Justin: “Let him who raised the dead 
deliver himself” ('O vexpovs aveyeipas puada Ow éavrdv) ;" 
and even if Justin did not himself indicate a written 
source, it would not be reasonable to suppose that he 
should himself for the first time record words to which 
he refers as the fulfilment of prophecy.? It would be 
still more ineffectual to endeavour to remove the difficulty 
presented by such a variation by attributing the words 
to tradition, at the same time that it is asserted that 
Justin's Memoirs were actually identical with the Gos- 
pels. No aberration of memory could account for such 
a variation, and it is impossible that Justin should 
prefer tradition regarding a form of words, so liable to 
error and alteration, with written Gospels within his 
reach. Besides, to argue that Justin affirmed that the 
truth of his statement could be ascertained (ade 
dvvac Oe), whilst the words which he states to have been 
spoken were not actually recorded, would be against all 
reason. 

The second of the mocking speeches? of the lookers- 
on is referred distinctly to the Memoirs of the Apostles, 
but is also, with the accompanying description, foreign 


to be deducible from our Gospels, due allowance being made for the 
object which he had in view, its source must remain concealed.” On 
the Canon, p. 114 f. Cf. Matt. xxvii. 39—43; Mark xy. 29—32; Luke 


XX, 34—37. 


1 The nearest parallol in our Gospels is in Luke xxii. 35. ‘* He 
saved others, let him save himself if this man be the Christ of God, his 
chosen.” ("“Addous Ecacey, cwodrw éaurdv, x.T.X.) 


2 Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 244 f. 

3 Semisch argues that both forms are quotations of the same sentence, 
and that there is consequently a contradiction in the very quotations 
themselves; but there can be no doubt whatever that the two phrases 
are distinct parts of the mockery, and the very same separation and 
variation occur in each of the Canonical Gospels, Die ap. Denkw. Mirt. 
Just., p. 282; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 244. 
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to our Gospels. ‘The nearest approach to it occurs in our 
first Gospel, and we subjoin both passages for comparison. 


JUSTIN, Dia. 101. | MATT, xxvit. 40, AND 42, 43. 
| 40. Thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest it in three 
days, save thyself; if thou art the 
Son of God, come down from the 
cross. 

He declared himself the Son of | 42. Ho saved others, himself he 
God ; (let him) come down, let him | cannot save. He is the King of 
walk about; let God save him. | Israel; let him now come down 

| from the cross, and we will believe 
; in him, 
43. He trusted in God; let him 
- deliver him now, if he will have 
| him, for he said, I am the Son of 
. God. 
Yidv Oeov éaurdy Creve’ xaraBas' 42..... xataButw viv amo Tov 


wepirareira’ gwodte airov 6 beds. | oravpot xat morevoopey ém’ adrov. 


| 43. meémoer eri roy Oedv, puracbw viv 
| airdv' ef BAe airov: eimev yap ore 
Beov etpt vids. 

It is evident that Justin’s version is quite distinct from 
this, and cannot have been taken from our Gospels,? 
although professedly derived from the Memoirs of the 
Apostles. 

Justin likewise mentions the cry of Jesus on the Cross, 
“Q God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
(O eds, 6 Beds pov, va Ti éeyxaré\urés pe;)? as a 
fulfilment of the words of the Psalm, which he quotes 
here, and elsewhere,* with the peculiar addition of the 
Septuagint version, “attend to me” (apdécyes por), 
which, however, he omits when giving the cry of Jesus, 
thereby showing that he follows a written source which 
did not contain it, for the quotation of the Psalm, and of 

* The Cod. Sin. omits airdv. 

* Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 212; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 244 ; 


Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 295. * Dial. 99. 
‘ Dial. 98. 
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the ery which is cited to show that it refers to Christ, 
immediately follow each other. He apparently knows 
nothing whatever of the Chaldaic cry, “Eli, Eh, lama 
sabacthani” of the Gospels. The first and second Gospels 
give the words of the ery from the Chaldaic differently 
from Justin, from the version of the LAX., and from each 
other. Matthew xxvii. 46, @eé pov, De pov, a Ti pe 
éyxaréhures; Mark xv. 34, “O Oeds, 0 Oeds pov, eis ri 
éyxarédurés pre; the third Gospel makes no mention at 
all of this ery, but instead has one altogether foreign 
to the other Gospels: “And Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, and said : Father, into thy hands 1 commend my 
spirit: and having said this, he expired.”? Justin has 
this cry also, and in the same form as the third Gospel. 
He says: “For when he (Jesus) was giving up his 
spirit on the cross, he said: ‘ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit, as I have also learned from the 
Memoirs.” 3 Justin’s Gospel, therefore, contained both 
cries, and as even the first two Synoptics mention a second 
cry of Jesus* without, however, giving the words, it 1s 
not surprising that other Gospels should have existed 
which included both. Even if we had no trace of this 
cry in any other ancient work, there would be no ground 
for asserting that Justin must have derived it from the 
third Gospel, for if there be any historical truth in the 
statement that these words were actually spoken by 
Jesus, it follows of course that they may have been, and 
probably were, reported in a dozen Christian writings now 


1 Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xy. 34. 

2 Kai povnoas povy peyddn 6 “Incois elev, Marep, eis yeipas cou maparibepat 
TO Mvevpa pov. Touro de eimov eLexvevoev. Tike xxiii. 46. 

> Kat yap amoddovs ro mveipa eri to cravpg, etre, Harep, eis xeipas cov 
mapatiOepat TO mvEevpd pou’ ws Kal €x TOY aropynLoveurpdTwy Kai ToUTO Epaboy, 
Dial. 105. * Matt. xxv. 50; Mark xy. 37. 
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no longer extant, and in all probability they existed in 
some of the many works referred to in the prologue 
to the third Gospel. Both crics, however, are given in 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, or Gesta Pilati, to which 
reference has already so frequently been made. In the 
Greek versions edited by Tischendorf we find only the 
form contained in Luke. In the Codex A, the passage 
reals: “And crying with a loud voice, Jesus sai: 
Father, Baddach ephkid rouchi, that is, interpreted : ‘ into 
thy hands I commend my spirit ;’ and having said this 
he gave up the ghost.”! In the Codex B, the text is: 
‘Then Jesus having called out with a loud voice: 
‘Father, into thy hands will I commend my spirit,’ 
expired.” ? In the ancient Latin version, however, both 
cries are given: ‘ And about the ninth hour Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Hely, Hely, lama zabacthani, 
which interpreted is: ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me.’ And after this, Jesus said: ‘ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit’: and saying this, 
he gave up the ghost.” ° 

One of the Codices of the same apocryphal work 
likewise gives the taunting speeches of the Jews in a 
form more nearly approaching that of Justin’s Memoirs 


1 Kai dorncas pwry peydAn 6 "Inaois elev Tarnp, Budb8ax épxid poved, 6 
éppnveveras Eis yeipds cou sapariOnps Td mvevpa pov. Kal Touro eimay rapeduxe 
ro mvevpa. Tvang. Nicod., Pars. I. a. sive Gesta Pilati, xi.; Tischendor/, 
Evang. Apocr., p. 233; cf. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 590 f. 

2"Emecra 6 "Ingovs xpatas povy peyaAn Uarep, cis xetpds gov mapabnoopat 
7d mvevpa pov, arenvevoe. Ev. Nicod., Pars. 1. B., sive Acta Pilati B., xi. ; 
Tischendorf, Ev. Apocr., p. 287. 

3 «Pt circa horam nonam exclamavit Josus voce magné dicens: ely, 
ely, luna zabacthani, quod est interpretatum: Deus meus, Deus meus, 
ut quid dereliquisti me? Et post hmc dicit Jesus: Pater in manus tuas 
commendo spiritum meum. Et hoe dicens emisit spiritum.” Nicod. 
Ev., xi.; Fabricius, Cod. Ap. N. T., i. p. 261; ef. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T., p. 591 f. 

you, I t 
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than any found in our Gospels. “ And the Jews that 
stood and looked ridiculed him, and said: If thou 
saidst truly that thou art the Son of God, come 
down from the cross, and at once, that we may believe 
in thee. Others ridiculing, said: He saved others, he 
healed others, and restored the sick, the paralytic, lepers, 
demoniacs, the blind, the lame, the dead, and himself 
he cannot heal.”' The fact that Justin actually refers 
to certain Acta Pilati in connection with the Crucifixion 
renders this coincidence all the more important. Other 
texts of this Gospel read: “ And the Chief Priests, and 
the rulers with them, derided him, saying: He saved 
others, let him save himself; if he is the Son of God, 
let him come down from the cross.” ? 

It is clear from the whole of Justin’s treatment of the 
narrative, that he followed a Gospel adhcring more 
closely than the Canonical to the Psalm xxu., but yet 
with peculiar variations from it. Our Gospels differ very 
much from each other ; Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles 
in like manner differed from them. It had its character- 
istic features clearly and sharply defined. In this way 
his systematic variations are natural and perfectly in- 
telligible, but they become totally inexplicable if it be 
supposed that, having our Gospels for his source, he thus 


1 Of 8€ “Iov8atos of iordpevor cat BA€movres xateyeAwy avtov Kai €Aeyov *"Eav 
dAnOas Edeyes Gre vids et rod Geov, xardBnOt amd tov oraupod, kai wapevOvs iva 
muoTevowpey eis o€. Erepot EAeyor KaTayeNavres “ANAous Ecwoev, GAdous eOepa- 
mevorev, Kat idgaro aobeveis, TapaAeAupevous, Aerpous, BaporCopévous, rupAovs, 
XwAovs, vevexpwpevous, kal davrdy ov 8ivara: Gepanevoa. Evang. Nicod., Pars, 
I. B., sive Acta Pilati, p. x.; Tischendorf, Ev. Apocr., p. 286. 

2 Ey. Nicod., Pars. I. a. x.; Tischendorf, Ey. Apocr., p. 232; ef. Thilo. 
Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 584; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 1. p. 259; 
Tischendorf, ib., p. 340. There are differences between all these texts— 
indeed there are scarcely two MSS. which agree—clearly indicating that 
we have now nothing but corrupt versions of a more ancient text. 
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persistently and in so arbitrary a way ignored, modified, 
or contradicted their statements. 

Upon two occasions Justin distinctly states that the 
Jews sent persons throughout the world to spread calum- 
nies against Christians. “ When you knew that he had 
risen from the dead, and ascended into heaven, as the 
prophets had foretold, not only did you (the Jews) not 
repent of the wickedness which you had committed, but 
at that time you selected and sent forth from Jerusalem 
throughout the land chosen men, saying that the - 
atheistic heresy of the Christians had arisen,” &e.'. . . . 
“from a certain Jesus, a Galilean impostor, whom we 
crucified, but his disciples stole him by night from the 
tomb where he had been laid when he was unloosed 
from the cross, and they now deceive men, saying that 
he has risen from the dead and ascended into heaven.” ? 
This circumstance is not mentioned by our Gospels, but, 
reiterated twice by Justin in almost the same words, it 
was in all probability contained in the Memoirs. Eusebius 
quotes the passage from Justin, without comment, evi- 
dently on account of the mformation which it con- 
veyed. | 

These instances, which, although far from complete, 
have already occupied too much of our space, show that 
Justin quotes from the Memoirs of the Apostles many 
statements and facts of Gospel history which are not 
only foreign to our Gospels, but in some cases contradictory 
to them, whilst the narrative of the most solemn events 
in the life of Jesus presents distinct and systematic 
variations from parallel passages in the Synoptic records. 


1 Dial. 17. 
2 7b., 108. This passage commences with statements to the same 
effect as the preceding. 


72 
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It will now be necessary to compare his general quota- 
tions from the same Memoirs with the Canonical Gospels, 
and here a very wide field opens before us. As we have 
already stated, Justin’s works teem with these quotations, 
and to take them all in detail would be impossible 
within the limits of this work. Such a course, moreover, 
“ig unnecessary. It may be broadly stated that even 
those who maintain the use of the Canonical Gospels can 
only point out two or three passages out of this vast 
array which verbally agree with them.’ This extra- 
ordinary anomaly—on the supposition that Justin’s 
Memoirs were in fact our Gospels—is, as we have 
mentioned, explained by the convenient hypothesis that 
Justin quotes imperfectly from memory, interweaves and 
modifies texts, and in short freely manipulates these 
Gospels according to his argument. ITven strained to 
the uttermost, however, could this be accepted as a 
reasonable explanation of such systematic variation, that 
only twice or thrice out of the vast number of his 
quotations does he literally agree with passages 
in them? In order to illustrate the case with abso- 
lute impartiahty we shall first take the instances 
brought forward as showing agreement with our Synoptic 
Gospels. 

Tischendorf only cites two passages in support of his 
affirmation that Justin makes use of our first Gospel.? 
It might be supposed that, in selecting these, at least two 
might have been produced literally agreeing, but this is 


1 Credner, Beitrage, 1. p. 229; Hilyenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 252 ff., 
p. 255; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 34f., p. 89; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, 
p. 56; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 222 f.; Semisch, Die ap. Denkw. 
M. Just., p. 140 f.; De Wette, Lehrb. Einl. N. T., p. 104 f.; Westcott, On 
the Canon, p. 106, f. 

? Wann wurden, u. 8s, w., p. 27, anm. 2, 
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not the case, and this may be taken as an illustration of 
the almost universal variation of Justin’s quotations. 
The first of Tischendorf’s examples is the supposed use 
of Matthew vin. 11, 12: “ Many shall come from the east 
and from the west, and shall sit down,” &c. &c. (TloAdot 
amd avatohov Kat Svopeav nfovow, «.t.\.). Now this 
passage is repeated by Justin no less than three times 
in three very distinct parts of his Dialogue with 
Trypho,’ with a uniform variation from the text of 
Matthew—They shall come from the west and from 
the east,” &c. &e. (Héovow amd Svopav Kai dvarodar, 
x.7.d.)? That a historical saying of Jesus should be repro- 
duced in many Gospels, and that no particular work can 
have any prescriptive right to it, must be admitted, so 
that even if the passage in Justin agreed literally with our 
first Synoptic, 1t would not afford any proof of the actual 
use of that Gospel; but when on the contrary Justin 
upon three several occasions, and at distinct intervals of 
time, repeats the passage with the same persistent varia- 
tion from the reading in Matthew, not only can it not 
be ascribed to that Gospel, but there is reason to 
conclude that Justin derived it from another source. It 
may be added that voddot is anything but a word 
uncommon in the vocabulary of Justin, and that else- 
where, for instance, he twice quotes a passage similar to 
one in Matthew, in which, amongst other variations, he 
reads “ Many shall come (zoddot n€ovow),” instead of 
the phrase found in that Gospel.’ 

The second example adduced by Tischendorf is the 
supposed quotation of Matthew xii. 39 ; but in order fully 


* Dial. 76, 120, 140. 
2 In Dial. 76 the text reads ‘‘ from the east and from the west.” 
* Apol. i. 16, Dial. 35; cf. Matt. Vil. 15. 
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tv comprehend the nature of the affirmation, we quote 
the context of the Gospel and of Justin in parallel 
columns— 


JUSTIN. DIAL. 107. MATTHEW XII. 38, 39. 

And that he should rise again 
on the third day after the cruci- 
fixion, it is written in the Memoirs 38. Then certain of the scribes 
that some of your nation question- and Pharisees answered him, say- 
ing him said: ‘Show us a sign;’ : ing: Master, we would see a sign 
and he answered them: ‘An evil | from thee. 
and adulterous generation seeketh 39. But he answered and said 
after a sign, and there shall no sign ' unto them: An evil and adulterous 
be given to them (avrois) but the _ generation seeketh after a sign, and 
sigan of Jonah (‘Iwva).’ . there shall no sign be given to it 

Kat ore 1H tpirn npépa epeddrAew | (avr7), but the sign of the prophet 
avactnoecOas pera TO oTavpwOnvat, | Jonah (‘Ieva tov mpodrrov). 
yéypanra €y Tos atropynpoverpacy, Tore anexpiOncay aire tues Tay 
Gre of amd Tov yevous tpav ov{nrovw- - ypapparéwv Kai Papioaiwy A€yortes, 
Tes alt@ Edeyov, ort, “ Aci~ov nuiv § “ Adacxade, OéAoper amd gov onpeiov 
onpciov.” Katdnexpivaro avrois, Tevea , ideiv.” 6 8 dwoxpeis ciev avrois, 
mummpa, K.T.A. ' Tevea srovnpa, x.t.2. 


Now it is clear that Justin here directly professes to 
quote from the Memoirs, and consequently that ac- 
curacy may be expected; but passing over the pre- 
liminary substitution of “some of your nation,” for 
“certain of the scribes and Pharisees,” although it 
recalls the “some of them,” and “ others,” by which the 
parallel passage, otherwise so different, is introduced in 
Luke xi. 15, 16, 29 ff,’ the question of the Jews, which 
should be literal, is quite different from that of the first 
(sospel, whilst there are variations in the reply of Jesus, 
which, if not so important, are still undeniable. We 
cannot compare with the first Gospel the parallel 
passages in the second and third Gospels without 
recognizing that other works may have narrated the 


' Cf. Mark yin. 11. 
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same episode with similar variations, and whilst the 
distinct differences which exist totally exclude the 
wffirmation that Justin quotes from Matthew, everything 
points to the conclusion that he makes use of another 
source. This is confirmed by another important circum- 
stance. After enlarging during the remainder of the 
chapter upon the example of the people of Nineveh, 
Justin commences the next by returning to the answer 
of Jesus, and making the following statement: “ And 
though all of your nation were acquainted with these 
things which occurred to Jonah, and Christ proclaimed 
among you, that he would give you the sign of Jonah, 
exhorting you at least after his resurrection from the 
dead to repent of your evil deeds, and like the Ninevites 
to supplicate God, that your nation and city might not be 
captured and destroyed as it has been destroyed; yet not 
only have you not repented on learning his resurrection 
from the dead, but as I have already said,’ you sent chosen? 
and select men throughout all the world, proclaiming that 
an atheistic and impious heresy had arisen from a certain 
Jesus, a Galilean impostor,” &c. &c.3 Now not only do 
our Gospels not mention this mission, as we have already 
pointed out, but they do not contain the exhortation to 
repent at least after the resurrection of Jesus here 
referred to, and which evidently must have formed part 
of the episode in the Memoirs. 

Tischendorf does not produce any other instances of 
supposed quotations of Justin from Matthew, but rests 
his case upon these. As these are the best examples 
apparently which he can point out, we may Judge of the 


1 Dial. 17. The passage quoted above, p. 339. | 
2 yeporovncavres. Literally, ‘‘ elected by a show of hands,”— by 
vote. 3 Dial. 108. 
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weakness of his argument. De Wette divides the quo- 
tations of Justin which may be compared with our first 
and third Gospels into several categories. Regarding the 
first class, he says: ‘Some agree quite literally, which, 
however, is seldom :” ' and under this head he can only 
collect three passages of Matthew and refer to one of 
Luke. Of the three from Matthew the first is that, 
viii. 11, 12,? also brought forward by Tischendorf, of 
which we have already disposed. The second is Matt. v. 
20: “For I say unto you, that except your mghteousness 
shall exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” A parallel 
passage to this exists in Dial. 105, a chapter in which 
there are several quotations not found in our Gospels at 
all, with the exception that the first words, “ For I say 
unto you that,” are not in Justin. We shall speak of 
this passage presently. De Wette’s third passage is 
Matt. vil. 19: “ Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire,” which, with 
the exception of one word, “but,” at the commencement 
of the sentence in Justin, also agrees with his quotation.* 
In these two short passages there are no peculiarities 
specially pointing to the first Gospel as their source, and 
it cannot be too often repeated that the mere coincidence 
of short historical sayings in two works by no means 
warrants the conclusion that the one is dependent on the 
other. In order, however, to enable the reader to form a 
correct estimate of the value of the similarity of the two 
passages above noted, and also at the same timc to 
examine a considerable body of evidence, selected with 


1 Manche stimmen ganz wortlich tiberein, was aber selten ist. De 
Wette, Lehrb. Einl. N. T., p. 104. 
2 Dial, 76, 120, 14035 cf. p. 347, 2 Apol. i. 16, 
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evident impartiality, we propose to take all Justin’s 
readings of the Sermon on the Mount, from which the 
above passages are taken, and compare them with our 
Gospels. This should furnish a fair test of the compo- 
sition of the Memoirs of the Apostles. 

Taking first, for the sake of continuity, the first Apo- 
logy, we find that Chapters xv., xvi., xvil., are composed 
almost entirely of examples of what Jesus himself taught, 
introduced by the remark with which Chapter xiv. 
closes, that : “ Brief and concise sentences were uttered 
by him, for he was not a sophist, but his word was the 
power of God.”! It may broadly be affirmed that, with 
the exception of the few words quoted above by 
De Wette, not a single quotation of the words of Jesus 
in these three chapters agrees with the Canonical Gospels. 
We shall however confine ourselves at present to the 
Sermon on the Mount. We must mention that Justin’s 
text is quite continuous, except where we have inserted 
asterisks. We subjoin Justin’s quotations, together with’ 
the parallel passages ino our Gospels, side by side, for 
creater facility of comparison.? 


' Boayets 8€ Kal ouvropoe map’ atrov Adyot yeyovaow. Od yap cogroTis 
imnpyxev, GAAa Bvvapis Geod 6 Adyos avrov nv. Apol. i. 14. How completely 
this description contradicts the representation of the fourth Gospel of the 
discourses of Jesus. It soems clearly to indicate that Justin had no 
knowledge of that Gospel. 

2 It need not be said that the variations between the quotations of 
Justin and the text of our Gospels must be looked for only in the Greek. 
For the sake of the roader unacquainted with Greek, however, we shall 
endeavour as far as possible to indicate in translation where differences 
oxist, although this cannot of course be fully done, nor often, without 
being more literal than is desirable. Whore it is not necessary to amend 
the authorized version of the Now Testamont for the sake of moro closely 
following the text, and marking differences from Justin, wo shall adopt it. 
Wo divide the quotations where desirable by initial letters, in order to 
assist reference at the end of our quotations from tho Sermon on tke 
Mount. 
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JUSTIN. GOsPEL. 

a. Apol.,i. 15. He (Jesus) spoke Matt. vy. 28. ButI say unto you, 
thus of chastity: Whosoever may that everyone that looketh on a 
gaze on a woman to lust after her woman to lust after her hath com- 
hath committed adultery already mitted adultery with her already 


in the heart before God. in his heart. 
8. And, if thy right eye offend 29. But if thy right eye offend 
thee cut it out, thee, pluck it out and cast it from 


for it is profitable for thee to enter thee: for it is profitable for thee 
into the kingdom of heaven with that one of thy members should 
one eye (rather) than having two _ perish, and not that thy whole body 
to be thrust into the everlasting should be cast into hell. 

fire. 

a. Tlepi pév obv cwppoovvns roaoivrov ——*Eyia 8€ Né-yew ipiv drt was 6 BAérov.' 
cimev: °Os dy euBdewy yuvaxi mpds  yuvaixa mpos rd érOupnoat auray Aon 
To enOupnoat atrns fon epoixevoe TH epolyevoev alrqy ev TH Kapdia avrov. 
xapdia mapa ro Oe@- : 

B. Kai? Ei 6 ofpOadpds cov 6 befids | Ei 8€ 6 dbOadpos cov 6 defios 
oxavdariCer oe, Exxowov avrov | oxavdarife oe, eee? airév xai Bade 

cuphepe yap aot povddOadpoy | amd gov cupdeper yap coe iva 
eloedOeiv cis ry» BaciAciay rev olpa- amdAnrat év Tov peA@y Gov, K.T.A.; Cf. 


vov, } pera ray 8v0 mepPhOnvar eis rd | Matt. xviii. 94... .. Kadov gol eat 
aiwvtoy up. povopbarpov eis tH Conv eioedOeiy, F 


| 8v0 oOadpovs Eyovra BAnOnvat eis Thy 


_-y€evvay Tov mupds. 


! Origen repeatedly uses 6s day éuBdéyy, and only once mas 6 Brerov. 
Griesbuch, Symb. Criticw, 1785, ii, p. 251. 

* Clem, Al. reads éxxowov like Justin. Griesbach, 1b., 11. p. 252. 

3 The ‘‘xai” here forms no part of the quotation, and seems to separate 
tho two passages, which were, therefore, probably distinct in Justin’s 
Momoirs, although consecutive verses in Matthew. 

‘ Matt. v. 29, 30, 1t will be remembered, are repeated with some varia- 
tion and also reversed in order, and with a totally different context, 
Matt. xvii. 8,9. The latter verse, the Greek of the concluding part of 
which we give above, approximates more nearly in form to Justin’s, but is 
still widely different. ‘‘ And if thine eye (‘right’ omitted) offend theo 
pluck it out and cast it from thee; it is good for thee to enter into life 
with one eyo, rather than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire.’”’ The 
sequence of Matt. v. 28, 29, points specially to it. The double occurrence 
of this passage, however, with a different context, and with the order re- 
versed in Matthew, renders it almost certain that the two passages a. and 
8. were separate in the Memoirs. The reading of Mark ix. 47, is 
equally distinct from Justin’s: And if thine eye offend thee cast it out 
(éxSade atréy); it is good for thee (xaAdy éoriv ce) to enter into the king- 
dom of God (rod 6eov) with one eye rather than having two eyes to be cast 
into hell. (4 8ve dpOadpods exovra BAnEqvas els yéevvay.) 
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y. And, Whoever marrieth a! Matt. vy. 32. And whosoever shall 
woman divorced from another man | marry a woman divorced 


committeth adultery. | committeth adultery. 
Kal, *Os yapet drodeAuperny ag’ ,« « + Kat 8s day amodedupemmy 
érépou avdpds, poryarat. | yapnon, poryarat.! 
% * % * 


8. And regarding our affection | 
for all, ho taught thus : . Matt. v. 46. 

If yo love them which love you| For if ye should love them which 
what new thing do ye; for even love you what reward havo ye? 
the fornicators do this; but I say | do not even the publicans the 
unto you: Pray for your enemies ; same? vy. 44.7, ButI say unto you: 
and loye them which hate you, and , Love your ecnomics® (bless them 
bless thom which curse you, and | which curse you, do govd to thom 
pray for them which dospitefully | which hate you), and pray for them 
uso you. | which (despitefully use you and) 

| persecute you.4 . 

| v. 46. 

"Eady yap ayamnonre tovs ayanavras 
ipas, tiva probdv Exere; ovyxi xai of 
Upas, Ti kawvov Trovetre ; Kai-yap oi mopvot | TEA@VAL OUTS TrOLOUT LY | 
Touro moovow. ‘Eyw 8€ ipiv Aéyw'! v.44. "Eyw 8€ Aéyw ipiv, cyarare 
Kbyecbe imép trav €xOpav tuav cat | rovs €xOpovs tpov (edAcyeire Tous 
ayarare Tous pioovyras ipas, cai ev- | xaTapwpévous tyuly, xad@s Toteire Tois 
AoyeiTe ToUs KaTapwpevovs piv, Kal | ptoovow tpas,) xal mporevyerbe imep 
evyerOe Umép Twv emnpea{ovrwy vas. | rav® (emnpeatdyrov kal) Scoxdyroy tas. 


Mept d€ rod orépyey Gravras, tuvTa 
edidagev’ Ei ayarare tovs oyanerras 





1 Cf. Matt. xix. 9, Luke xvi. 18. The words ad’ érépov dv3pos are pecu- 
liar to Justin. Tho passage in Luke has dé dv8pos, but differs in the rest. 

* It will bo observed that here again Justin’s Gospel reverses the order 
in which tho parallel passage is found in our Synoptics. It does so in- 
deed with a clearness of design which, even without the actual peculi- 
arities of diction and construction, would indicate a special and different 
source. Tho passage varies throughout from our Gospels, but Justin 
repeats the same phrases in the samo order elsewhere. In Dial. 133, he 
says: ‘ While we all pray for you, and for all men as our Christ and Lord 
tuught us to do, enjoining us to pray even for our enomies, and to love 
them that hate us, and to bless them that curse us,” (edxeoOat nal imép rav 
€xOpar, xat dyarrav Tovs picovrras, Kai evAoyetv ToUs katapwpevous). And again 
in Apol. i. 14, he uses the expression that Christians pray for their 
enemies (imép trav éxOpav edydpevor) according to the precepts of Christ. 
The variation is therefore not accidental, but from a different text. 

3 The two passages within brackets are not found in any of the oldest 
MSS., and are only supported by Codices D, E, and a few obscure texts. 
All modern critics reject them. 

4 The parallel passage in Luke vi. 32, 27, 28, presents similar yaria- 
tions from Matt., though not so great as those of Justin from them both, 
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«. And that we should communi- 

cate to the needy and do nothing 

for praiso, ho said thus: 

Give yo to every one that asketh, 

and from him that desireth to 

borrow turn not ye away; for if ye 





Matt. vy. 42. 

Give thou to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away.' 

Cf. Luke vi. 34. 

And if ye lend to them from 
whom ye hope to receive, what 
thank have yo; for sinners lend, 
&e. &e. 

Matt. vi. 19. 

But ye, lay not up for yourselves Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
upon the earth, where moth and  gures upon the earth, where moth 


lend to them from whom ye hope 

rust doth corrupt and _ robbers and rust doth corrupt, and where 
| 
| 
| 


to receive, what new thing do yu? 
for even the publicans do this. 


break through, thieves break through and steal ; 
but lay up for yourselves v1. 20. But lay up for yourselyes 
in the heavens, where neither moth | treasures in heaven, where neither 
nor rust doth corrupt. moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through 
nor steal. 

Matt. xvi. 26. For what shall a 
man be profited if he shall gain the 
whole world, but lose his soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange 
for bis soul ? 


For what is a man profited if he 
shall gain the wholo world, but 
destroy his soul? or what shall he 
give in exchange for it? Tay up, 
therefure, in the heavens, where 
neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt.? 

Eis 8€ TO Kowowvety rois Seopevors, 
xat pndev mpos Oofay rroceiy, tavta Ey, 


Matt. v. 42. 
Tavri r@ atrotvre Bidore, kai rovBov- i To airourri oe dds, xat TOY OeAovra 


Nspevoy Saveicac Oa, yy dmootpapire- | amd gov Saveicag Gat, py anootpadys. 


Cf, Luke vi. 34. 


ci yap Baveifere wap Sv édmicere Kat éav B8avilere map’ dv eAmivere 
AaBeiv, ri Kacvov Toteire ; ToLTO Kat oi | AaBeiv, Tola tpiy xapts €oTiV; Kat dpap- 
TeA@vat trotovety. Twrot duaptwdois Savigovow, x... 


' In the first Gospel the subject breaks off at the ond of vy. 42. y. 46 
may be compared with Justin’s continuation, but it is fundamontally 
different. The parallel passages in Luke vi. 30, 34, present still greater 
variations. We have given vi. 34 above, as nearer Justin than Matt. vy. 
46. It will be remarked that to find a parallel for Justin’s continuation, 
without break, of the subject, we must Jump from Matt. vy. 42, 46, to 
vi. 19, 20. 

2 See next page, note '. 
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‘Ypers 8é pr Onoavpicere éavrois 
émt rns yns, drov ans xat Bpwors 
dgpavifet, kat Anorat Biopvecover’ 
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Matt. vi. 19. 

Mn Onoaupifere ipiv Onoavpovs éni 
THIS yys, Grov ons cat Bodoois adavicer, 
kat mov xAérrat Stopvacovow cal 
KAenrrovow: 

vi. 20. Onoaupifere 8€ ipiv Onoav- 


Onoavpifere 8é Eavrois év Trois ovpa- | 
vois, Grou otre ans odre Bpwors adpa- 
vicet. 


povs ev otpav@, Grov otre ans ovre 
Bpa@ots adavife, cai Grov xAérrat ov 
dcopvacovow ovd€ KAErrovawy. 

xvi. 26. Ti yap wedAnOinoerat 
dvOpwrros, €av Tov xdopov GAoY Kepdnay, 
tiv 8€ Wuxnv avrov (nuwbi; 4H Th 
ace avOpwmros 


' 
1 
| 


Ti yap dedeirar dvOpwros, dv roy 
Kdopov GAov Kepdnaon, thy 8€ Wuyny, 


avrov amoAéon; 7 Ti Swoet avTns av- 
TdAAaypa ; dvra\Aaypa = Tis 
Wuyns avrov ; 
Oneavpif{ere ovy ev TuIs ovpavois, 
Grou otre ans obre Bpwots adavice. 
¢ And: Be yekind and merciful 
as your Father also is kind and 
merciful, and maketh his sun to 


rixe on sinners, and just and evil. 


Luke vi. 36.2. Be ye merciful 
even as your Father also is mer- 
ciful. Matt. v. 45.2... . for he 
maketh his sun to rise on evil and 
good and sendeth rain on just and 
unjust. 


1 This phrase, it will be observed, is also introduced higher up in the 
passage, and its repetition in such a manner, with the same variations, 
emphatically demonstrates the unity of the whole quotation. 

2 There is no parallel to this in the first Gospel. Matt. v. 48, is too 
remote in sense as well as language. 

3 The first part of v. 45 is quite different from the context in Justin: 
‘That ye may be sons of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh,”’ 
&e., &. 

+ This passage (() is repeated with the peculiar ypyorot xai otkr. twice 
in Dial. 96, and in connection with the same concluding words, which are 
quite separate in our Synoptics. In that place, however, in paraphrasing 
and not quoting, he adds, ‘‘ and sending rain on holy and eyil.’”’ Critics 
conjecture with much probability that the words xai Bpéye: emi dciovs have 
been omitted above after d:xatovs, by a mistake either of the transcriber or 
of Justin. In the Clementine [omilies (iii. 57) a similar combination to 
that of Justin’s occurs together with a duplication recalling that of 
Justin, although dya@oi i3 substituted for xpnorot. YTiverOe dyaboi xai 
oixtippoves ws 6 matnp 6 év rots obpavois bs avaréAXer Tov WAtov én’ adyabois, 
k.r.A. Epiphanius also twice makes uso of a similar combination, although 
with variations in language, cf. Heer. Ixvi. 22, xxxil. 10. Origen like- 
wise combines Matt. v. 48 and 45; cf. de Princip., 11. 4,§1. These in- 
stances confirm the indication of an ancient connection of the passage as 
quoted by Justin. 
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Matt. vi. 25. 

But be not careful what ye shall _ Therefore I say unto you, Be 

eat and what ye shall put on. ‘ not careful for your life what ye 
| shall eat and what yo shall drink, 
_nor yet for your body what ye shall 

put on... 

Are ye not better than the birds | vi. 26. Behold the birds of the 
and the beasts? And God feedeth air that they sow not, &c., &c., yet 
them. ' your heavenly Father feedeth them. 

_ Are ye not much better than they ? 
Therefore be not careful, vi. 31.! Therefore be not careful, 


what ye shall eat, or what © saying what shall we eat ? or what 
ye shall put on, shall we drink, or with what shall 
| we be clothed ? 


vi. 32. For after all these things 

| do the Gentiles seek: for your 
for your heavenly Father knoweth | heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
that ye have need of these things, | need all these things. 
but seek ye the kingdom of the vi. 33. But seek ye first the king- 
heavens, and all these things shall | dom of God and his righteousness, 
be added unto you, i and all these things shall be added 
| unto you. 
for where the treasure is there is | vi. 21.2 For where thy treasure 
also the mind of the man. - is there will thy heart be also. 

Kal, Tiveoe 8€ xpnorot xai oixrip- = Luke vi. 36. Tiveo6e ody oixrip- 
poves, ws Kat 6 mwarnp tay xpnotos | poves, xabws cai 6 TaTnp Lpoy oixTip- 
€oTt Kat oiKTippor, poy eotiv. 

Kal Tov HAtoy avrov avarédAet Emi Matt. vy. 45. ... ore roy qAcoy airou 
avaréAXet emt movnpovs cai ayabovs Kai 
Bpexer ert 8exaiovs xai adixous. 


dpaprwrovs xai Sixaiovs xat movnpovs. 


— —— eee eee en 


Matt. vi. 25. 
My pepysvare 8€ ri gaynre, ti Ata Touro Aéyw ipiv, py pepyvare TH 
evdvanabe’ : puxn tev ri payne cai ri winre,? 
bY ~ ° € ~ , ° 

pnd ro copart ipav ti evdvoncbe .. . 

oly tpeis Tay merewav Kal TOY vi. 26. "EuPdreware cis Ta were 
Onpiay Biadépere; Kat 6 Beds rpéeper | Tov ovpavod, x.r.A. Kal 6 TaTHp Upev 6 
ard. ovupamos Tpéet aura’ ovy Upeis paddAov 


, Sadepere atrav ; 


} There is a complete break here in the continuity of the parallel 
passage. 

£ Cf, Luke xii. 22—34, which, however, is equally distinct from 
Justin’s text. The difference of order will not have escaped 
notice. 

3 The Cod. Sinaiticus omits «cat ri minre. Codices A, C, and ID are 
defective at the part. Cod. B and most other MSS. havo the words. 
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M) oty pepipynanre ri baynre, 


,. 3 


i ti evdvonacbe. 


olde yap 6 marnp tpay 6 ovpamos, 
drt TouTw@y xpeiay ExerTe 
(nreire 8€ ray Bacrelay Trav ovpavioy, 


cal ravra mayta mpooteOncerat tiv. 


“Orov yap 6 bnoaupds éatiy, éxet Kat 
6 vous Tov avOparmav. 


n. And: Do not these things to 
be seen of men, otherwise ye have 
no reward of your Father which is 
in heaven. 


cat, Mn trowre tavra mpos Td OeaOnvat 
ind tev avOparav’ el 8€ wn ye, pioOdv 
vx €xeTe Tapa Tov TaTpds Upav Tov ev 
Tois oUpavois. 


Apol. i. 16. 


6. And regarding our being pa- | 
tient under injuries, and ready to | 


help all, and free from anger, this 
is what he said: Unto him striking 
thy cheek offer the other also ; 


and him who carrieth off thy cloak | 


or thy coat do not thou prevent. 


But whosoever shall be angry 
is in danger of the fire. 
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Vi. 31. ur ody pepupvnaonre A€yovres: 
_ Th payopev f ri riaper 
7 Tt meptPadapeda ;5W 

vi. 32. mavra yap tatra ra em 
| emc(nrovaw’ older yap 6 marnp tpay 6 
| oupdmos, ore ypyfere ToUTaY dirdvTe. 

vi. 33. (nreire 8€ mpwrov thy Bact- 

' Aelay rod Beot Kai riy Stxatocvvny 
avrov, cat ravra mdyta mpooteOnoeray 
' Op. 
| vi. 21. "Omov ydp éorw 5 Onoavpds 
| wou, éxet €arat Kai 7 Kapdia cov. 
Matt. vi. 1. 
' But take heed that ye do not 
| your righteousness before men to 
| be seen of them, otherwise ye havo 
| no reward from your Father which 
| 18 in heaven. 

vi. 1. Mpooédyere 3€ tiv 8ixatoovrny 
| Upay py) movety Eurrpocbev' ray avOpw- 
| mov mpos to Oeadnvac avrois’ ei de 
| piye, proOov ovx Exere mapa TH marpi 
| Sper re ev Trois ovpavois. 

I 

Matt. v. 39. 

But I say unto you that ye resist 
not evil,? but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek turn to him 
| the other also. 


y. 40. And to him who would sue 
| thee at law and take away thy coat 
. let him have thy cloak also. 

y. 22.3 But I say unto you that 
every one who is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of tho 
judgment, &c. &c. 


1 A fow MSS. read “alms,” eAenpoovvny, hero, but the Cod. Sin. Vat., 
and all the older Codices have the reading of the text which is adopted by 


all modern editors. 


* It is apparent that if Justin could have quoted this phrase it would 


have suited him perfectly. 


3 That part of Matt. v. 22 intrudes itself between parallels found in y. 
40 and 41, will not hayo been overlooked. 
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jut every one who compelleth | 
thee to go a mile, follow twain. 


GOSPEL. 
y. 41. And whosoever shall com- 


- pel theo to go a mile, go with him 


' twain. 


And let your good works shine | 
before men so that, ferceiving, | 
they may adore your lather which 


is in heaven. 
e e r Ce] 


T@ Turrevri vou Ty oLayova, TapeXeE 
kal THY GAANY 
ty 4 a” ’ A) ~ a ‘ | 
Kat TOV alpovrd Gov Toy xtT@va, i) To | 
eo 
ipctriov, pn x»xAvOTNS. 


Os dv dpy:cOn, Evoxds Eorw eis Td 
Tup. 

Mavri 8€ dyyapevovri cot pidvoy éy, | 
axoAovnooy vo. 

Aapwarw 8€ tipay ta xara épya' 
éumpoobev ray avOpwrr, iva BAErorres, | 


Oavpafwor tov marépa tpoy rov ev : 
Trois olpavois. 
® e td ® 
«. And regarding our not swear- 
ing at all, but ever speaking the 
truth, he thus taught : 


Ye may not swear at all, but let — 
your yea be yea, and your nay | 


nay, for what is more than these 
(is) of the evil one. 


v. 16. Even so let your light 
shine before men that they may 
sce your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven. 


Matt. v. 39.! 
"Fyw 8€ A€yo tpiv py aynornva Te 
movnpa@’ aAX’ dotis oe parioes eri THY 


: U ’ id - a 
' 8e£tav cov ataydva, orpéyor abre@ cai 


TH addy 
a ~ ¢ -~ 
v. 10. xai ta Oedovri cor xpOnvas 
Kat TOY xiT@vd cov Aafeiv, dhes avre 
Kai TO inary" 


V. 22. ’Eya 8€ Adyw ipiv ore was 
6 opyt(opevos ro adeAde avrov? Evoyos 


‘a 


€orat TH Kpioet’ K.T.A. 
v. 41. Kat dots ce ayyapevoes 


pduov €y, traye per’ avrov 8vo. 


v. 16. Ovres Aapparw rd has 


tpav eumpoocbey trav avOparwy, orws 


| wow tay ra kata f€pya xai 


Sofdowow rov raTépa ipov rov ep 


_ Tots otvpavois. 


Matt. v. 34. 

But I say unto you swear not 
at all, neither by heaven, &c., &c. 

y. 37. But let your speech be 
yea yea, nay nay, for what is 

more than these is of the evil one. 


1 Tho parallel passage, Luke vi. 29, is closer to Justin’s, but still pre- 


sents distinct variations: ‘‘ Unto him smiting thee on the cheek offer 
the other also, and from him that carrieth off thy coat do not thou with- 
hold (1) xwAvens) thy cloak also.” T¢ rumrovri ce éni thy avaydva, wdpexe 
kat Tiy ddAny, Kat dd Tov alpovrés cov Td iparioy Kai Tov ytTava py KovoNs. 
The whole context however excludes Luke; cf. Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. 
Schr., p. 272. 

2 ¢txn being omitted from Cod. Sin. Vut., and other important MSS, 
we do not insert it. 

3 Clement of Alexandria has in one place Aapy. gov ra épya, and again 
ra dyaba ipav Epya Aapware. Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit., ii. p. 250. 
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Matt. v. 34. 
"Eyo 8€ A¢yo bpiv ph) dpdoa ddrws- 
8e id >, A Ld o ° a 9 ~ > ~ 
€ Aeyey dei, oUTwS mapexeevoraTo | MATE ev TH ovpave, K.T.A, 
» 8 a 
Mn opdonte OAws- | v. 37. “Eotw d€ 6 Adyos tpéay vat vai, 
€otw 8€ tov Td vai vai: Kal TO ov | 


JUSTIN. | GosPEL. 
i) 
| 


Tlept 8€ rod py dpviva ddws, radnO7 


ov od: rd 8€ meptoody TovTwY ex Tv 
o - «- 
ov.) +d 8€ mepiradv TovTwy €x Tov | movnpod éaTiv. 
Tovnpov- 
* * * * 





x. For not those who merely 
make profession but those who do 
the works, as he suid, shall be 


saved. [For ho spake thus: Matt. vii. 21. 

x 1. Not every one that saith Not every one that saith unto 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall, &c., &c. | me, Lord, Lord, shall, &c., &c. 

x 2. For whosocver heareth me Luke x. 16.2. He hearing you 
and docth what I say, heareth him | heareth me, and he despising you, 
that sent me. &c., &c., and he that despiseth me, 

despiseth him that sent me. 


Matt. vii. 22. 

« 3. But many will say tomo: | Many will say to me in that day : 
Lord, Lord, did we not eat and | Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in 
drink in thy name and do wonders? , thy name? and in thy name cast 
out devils? and in thy name do 
many wondcrs ? 








1 This agrees with a passage which occurs twice in the Clementine 
Homilies. The version in Ep. of James v. 12, is evidently a quotation 
from a source different from Matthew, and supports Justin. Clement Al. 
twice uses @ similar expression, and Epiphanius does so once, thoush 
probably following the Ep. of James. The Apostolic Constitutions also 
quotes in similar manner. The context of the Clomentine Homilies 
corresponds with that of Justin, but not so tho others. We contrast all 
these passages below— 


Jumesy.12  . : . « tw 8€ tay rd vat vai, xat Td ov od. 
Clem. Hom. i. 55 €oTw wpav TO vai vai, TO ov ov. 

Ib., > > e-aee . « €oTo pov Td vai vai, Kat Td ob od, 
Justin Apol. 1,16. . €atw 8€ vay TO vai vai, eat Td od ob. 
Clem. Al. Strom. vy. 14, § 100 €orm tpov ro vat vai, nat To od ov. 
Epiph. Hoor. xix. 6 . - 6 WT UpOY TO vai vat, kai Td od od, 
Constit. Ap. v. 12 F eivat be TO vai vai, kai Td od of. 


2 Cf. Matt. x. 40; Mark ix. 37; Duke ix. 48, which are still moro 
remote. In Matt. vii. 24, however, we find: ‘‘ Thorefore whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine and dooth them ( xai rovet atrovs), I will 
liken him unto, &c., &c.” This, however, as the continuation of 
y. 21—-23 quoted above immediately before this passage, is very abrupt, 
but it seems to indicate the existence of such a passage as we find in 
Justin’s Memoirs. 
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JUSTIN. 
x 4. And then will I say unto 
them : 
Depart from me, workers of iniquity. 


«x 5. There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when indeed the 
righteous shall shine as the sun, 
but tho wicked are sent into ever- 
lasting fire. 


«6. For many shall arrive in 
my name, outwardly, indeed, clothed 
in sheep’s skins, but inwardly being 
ravening wolves. 

«7. Ye shall know them from 
their works. 


« 8. Andevery tree that bringoth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down 


and cast into tho fire. 


xl. Ovxt mas 6 Aéyov pot, Kupte, 
xupte, K.T.A.! 


x 2.°Os yap dxovet pov, xai moet d 
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vu. 23. And then will I confess 
unto them that: I never knew you: 
Depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity. 


Matt. xii, 42.6.6... 2.2. 
aud shall cast them into the furnace 
of fire: there shall be the weeping 
and the gnashing of teeth. 

xii. 43. Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the king- 
dom of thoir Futher. 


Matt. vii. 15. 

But beware of false prophets 
which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly are ravening 
wolves. 

vil. 16. Ye shall know them by 
their fruit. Do men gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles ? 

vil. 19. Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the tire. 

Matt. vii. 21. 

Ou mas 6 déywv por, Kupre, xvpre, 
K.T.A. 

Luke x. 16. 

‘O axotwv ipav euov axover, cai 6 
aberav tpas eue.aberet” 6 8€ éue aOeray 





Aeyw, dxoves TOU amoateiAavrus pe? 
id a“ 4 > Ul 3 
aderet Tov amooteiAarTa pe: 


1 This is one of the passages quoted by Do Wotte (Einl. N. T., p. 105) 
as agreeing except in a single word. 

* Justin repeats part of this passage, omitting however, ‘“‘and doeth 
what I say,” in Apol. i. 63: ‘As our Lord himself also says: He that 
heareth me heareth him that sent mo.” Justin, however, merely quotes 
the portion relative to his subject. IIo is arguing that Jesus is the Word, 
and is called Angel and Apostle, for he declares whatever we roquire to 
know, ‘‘as our Lord himself also says, &c.,” and therefore the phrase 
omitted is a mere suspension of the sense and unnecessary. 

3 Cod. D. (Bez) reads for the last phrase 6 3€ uot dxovwy, dxovet 
rou amootetAavtis pe’ but all the older MSS. have tho above. A very 
fow obscure MSS. and some translations add: ‘ He hearing me, 
heareth him that sent me.” xai 6 épotd dxovwy, dxoves tou dnocteiAavrés 


pre. 
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JUSTIN. | GosPEL. 
Matt. vii. 22. 


x 3. TloAAgt b€ épovoi por TIoAAot épovoty port €v exetvy T]) npépa, 





Ko , > n~ ~ > 8 J ao Kv o 2 ~ ~> > 6 ? 
Uple, KUPLE, OV TP T® OVvopLaTt edd | upte, Kupté, ou T® o® OvUpPaTL ET po- 


> U ~ “a 
youev xal émioper, xai Svvdpers eroin- | pyrevoauey, xalte o@ dvdpare Satpona 


caper; e€eBadopey, cai to og Gvdpare Suvdpers 
moAXas erotnoapey ; 

x4, Kal rére ép@ avrois. ‘Aroxwpeire vil. 23. Kai rére Gporoynow avrois 

am’ épou épyatat Tis avopias.! Sri ovderore Zyvov Spas" dwoywpeire av 


€pov of epyaCopevos THY dvopiay.? 
Matt. xiii. 42. 
kai BudXovow avrovs els tiv 
x 5. Tore cNavOpds Eotat kat Bovypos | xapwvoy Tov Trupas: éexet €orat 6 KAaVOpOS 
Tav dddvTwv’ Grav of pev Sixatot | eat 6 Bovypos Trav dddvrwy. 


Adpywow ws 6 HAtwos’ of 8 adixor 43. Tore oi Sixator éxddpyovow® ws 
, > a 9° a e op V , “~ e ~ Y > « 4 
TeuTwvTat Els TO Alaviov Up. onAtos evty BacwAcia Tov marpos avTav. 


1 In Dial. 76, Justin makes use of a similar passage. ‘‘And many 
will say to me in that day: Lord, Lord, did we not eat and drink in thy 
name, and prophesy and cast out devils. And I will say to them 
Depart from me.” kai’ TloAAot epovai pot rH nuépg exeivy. Kupte, xupte, ov TO 
o@ ovdpare epayopev cal eriopev xal mpoedhnrevoapev xal Sapdna e&eBadopey ; 
Kat €p@ airois’ "Avaywpeite an’ éuov. This is followed by ono which differs 
from our Gospels in agreement with one in the Clementine Homilies, 
and by others varying also from our Gospels. Although Justin may 
quote these passages freely, he is persistent in his departure from our 
Synoptics, and the freedom of quotation is towards his own peculiar 
source, for it is certain that neither form agrees with the Gospels. 

2 The parallel passage, Luke xiii, 26, 27, is still more remote. Origen 
in four places, in Joh. xxxn. 7, 8, Contra Cols. ii. 49, de Principiis, 
quotes a passage nominally from Matt., more nearly resembling 
Justin’s: moAdot €povoi por ¢v éxeivy TH Hepa’ Kupre, xupte, ov TH dvdpari wov 
épdyopev, xal TP Gvopati wou eriopev, kal ro ovdpari cov Batpoma é£eBadropey, 
«rv. Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit., ii. p. 61 f.; Origen may have here con- 
fused the Gospel according to the Hebrews with Matthew. 

3 The Cod. D. (Bezse) has Aduyworv, and so also quotes Origen. Cf. 
Griesbach, Symb. Crit., 1. p. 278. 

4 The corresponding passage in Luke (xiii. 26—28) much more closely 
follows the order which we find in Justin, but linguistically and other- 
wise it is remote from his version, although in connection of ideas 
more similar than the passage in the first Gospel. In Juke, the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth are to be when the wicked see the 
righteous in heaven whilst they are excluded; whereas in Matt. xiii. 42, 
43, the woeping, &c., are merely a characteristic of the furnace of fire, 
and the shining forth of the righteous is mentioned as a separate circum- 
stance. Matt. xiii. 42,43 has a different context, and is entirely separated 
from the parallel passago in Justin, which precedes, and naturally intro- 
duces this quotation. 
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JUSTIN. GosPEL. 
Matt. vil. 15. 
x 6. Tlod\Aol yap yfovow emi Te |  Tpooéyere 8¢ dvd ray Wev3orpody- 
dvipari pov, ewhev pev evdedupevor | tov, oirwes Epyovrat mpos was ev 
déppara smpoBdrwv, tawbev Sé dvres | evdvpacw mpoBdrwv, ecwbey 8€ ciow 


, 
Auxot dprayes"! Avxot dprayes. 
x1. éx tev Epywr airav émyvocerOe 16. "Awd Tey xaprav avTav ext- 
avrovs. yroceabe avrous, x.1.X. 


x 8. Tay d¢ 8év3pov pn rrowvv xaprov 19. Hay 8év3poy pn rowvyv xapwoy 
kaddv exxdmrerat xai eis rip BddAerat. | xaddv éxxcmrerat xai eis rip BdAXerat.” 
* * e e 


Apol. i. 17. Luke xii. 48 (not found in 
’. As Christ ,declared saying: | Matthew). 
To whom God gave more, of him .... For unto whom much is 


shall more also be demanded again. | given, of him shall much be re- 
quired: and to whom men have 
committed much, of him they will 
demand a greater amount. 


Luke xii. 48. 

~ + « « os 5 Xptorés epnvvoev ~ « + Havri 8¢ d €866n word, word 
cirav: *Q mréov Baxev 5 Beds, wréov | CyrnOnaerat map'airov, nat q sapé- 
nat arrattnOnoerat map’ avrov.* Oevro wodv, wepioocrepoy airnoovary ® 

auréy. 

1 Justin makes use of this passage with the same variations from our 
Gospel in Dial. c. Tr. 35. WoAdAol eAcicovrar exit TQ dvduari pou, ELwbev 
evdedupevor 8éppata mpoBatav, €owbev 8é clot AUKot dpmayes. With only a 
separating xai, Justin proceeds to quote a saying of Jesus not found in 
our Gospels at all, ‘‘And: There shall be schisms and heresies,’’ Kai: 
Eoovrat oxiopata xai aipéoets. And then, with merely another separating 
‘* And,” he quotes another passage similar to the above, but differing from 
Matt. ‘*And: Beware of false prophets who shall come to you outwardly 
clothed in sheep’s skins, but inwardly are rayening wolves,” —and with 
another separating ‘‘ And,” he ends with another saying not found in our 
Gospels: ‘‘And: Many false Christs and false Apostles shall arise, and 
shall deceive many of the faithful, Kai: ’Avagrqaovrat roddol Wevdsyproros 
Kat WevdoardoToAot, Kai moAAovs Tay moray mlamoovow. Both passages 
must have been in his Memoirs and both differ from our Gospels. 

? This passage occurs in Matthew iii. 10, and Luke iii. 9, literally, asa 
saying of John the Baptist, so that in Matt. vii. 19, it is a mere quota- 
tion. 

* The Codex D. (Bez) reads m\¢ov dra:rnoovow instead of repoadrepoy 
airnaovaty. 

* Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, ii. 23, § 146) has this passage as 
follows: q mdeiov €8d8n, obros xai dmarrnOnoera. Cf. Griesbach, Symb. 
Crit., u. p. 380. This version more nearly approximates to Justin’s, 
though: still distinct from it. 
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JUSTIN. : GosreEL. 
6 e ® e 
Dial. c. Tr. 105. ' Matt. v. 20. 
p. Except your righteousness For I say unto you' that except 
shall exceed, &c., &c. your righteousness shall excced, 


6 &e., &e.? 


We have taken the whole of Justin’s quotations from 
the Sermon on the Mount not only because, adopting so 
large a test, there can be no suspicion that we select 
passages for any special purpose, but also because, on the 
contrary, amongst these quotations are more of the pas- 
sages claimed as showing the use of our Gospels than any 
series which could have been selected. It will have been 
observed that most of the passages follow each other in 
unbroken sequence in Justin, for with the exception of a 
short break between y and 6 the whole extract down to 
the end of 8 ig continuous, as indeed, after another brief 
interruption at the end of 1, it is again to the close of the 
very long and remarkable passage x. With two excep- 
tions, therefore, the whole of these quotations from the 
Sermon on the Mount occur consecutively in two suc- 
ceeding chapters of Justin’s first Apology, and one 
passage follows in the next chapter. Only a single 
passage comes from a distant part of the dialogue with 
Trypho. These passages are bound together by clear 
unity of idea and context, and as, where there is a 
separation of sentences in his Gospel, Justin clearly 
marks it by «at, there is every reason to decide that 
those quotations which are continuous in form and in 
argument were likewise consecutive in the Memoirs. 
Now the hypothesis that these quotations are from the 

' Néyw Uuiy ore aro wanting in Justin. 


? This passage, quoted by De Wette, was referred to, p. 344, and led to 
this examination. 
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Canonical Gospels requires the assumption of the fac 
that Justin, with singular care, collected from distan 
and scattered portions of those Gospels a series ¢ 
passages in close sequence to each other, forming — 
whole unknown to them but complete in itself, and yet 
although this is carefully performed, he at the same tim 
with the most systematic carelessness misquoted an 
materially altered almost every precept he professes t 
cite. The order of the Canonical Gospels is as entirel' 
set at naught as their language is disregarded. <A 
Hilgenfeld has pointed out, throughout the whole of thi 
portion of his quotations the undeniable endeavour-afte 
accuracy, on the one hand, is in the most glaring con 
tradiction with the monstrous carelessness on the other 
if it be supposed that our Gospels are the source fron 
which Justin quotes. Nothing is more improbable tha: 
the conjecture that he made use of the Canonical Gospels 
and we must accept the conclusion that Justin quote 
with substantial correctness the expressions in the orde 
in which he found them in his peculiar Gospel.' 

It is a most arbitrary proceeding to dissect a passage 
quoted by Justin as a consecutive and harmoniou 
whole, and finding parallels more or less approximat 
to its various phrases scattered up and down distan 
parts of our Gospels, scarcely one of which is not mate 
rially different from the reading of Justin, to asser 
that he is quoting these Gospels freely from memory 
altering, excising, combining, and interweaving texts 
and introverting their order, but nevertheless makin; 
use of them and not of others. It is perfectly obviou 
that such an assertion is nothing but the merest as 
sumption. Our Synoptic Gospels themselves condem 
1 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Dio Evy. Justin’s, p.129 f.; Credner, Deitiage, i. p. 23! 
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it utterly, for precisely similar differences of order and 
language exist in them and distinguish between them. 
Not only the language but the order of a quotation must 
have its due weight, and we have no right to dismember 
a passage and, discovering fragmentary parallels in 
various parts of the Gospels, to assert that it is compiled 
from them and not derived, as it stands, from another 
source.’ As an illustration from our Gospels, let us for 
a moment suppose the ‘“ Gospel according to Luke” to 
have been lost, like the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews” and so many others. In the works of one of 
the Fathers, we discover the following quotation from an 
unnamed evangelical work: “ And he said unto them 
(€Xeyey 5€ apds avrovs): The harvest truly is great 
but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest that he would send forth labourers into his 
harvest. Go your ways: ( vmdayere) behold I send you 
forth as lambs (apvas) in the midst of wolves.” Fol- 
lowing the system adopted in regard to Justin, apologetic 
critics would of course maintain that this was a com- 
pilation from memory of passages quoted frecly from our 
first Gospel, that is to say Matt. 1x. 37. “Then saith he 
unto his disciples (tore A€yes Tots pabyrats avrov) the 
harvest,” &c., and Matt. x. 16, “ Behold I (éy@) send you 
forth as sheep (zpoBara) in the midst of wolves: be ye 
therefore,” &e., which, with the differences which we 
have indicated, agree. It would probably be in vain 


! For the arguments of apologetic criticism, the reader may be referred 
to Canon Weatcott’s work On the Canon, p. 112—139. Dr. Westcott 
does not, of course, deny the fact that Justin’s quotations are different 
from the text of our Gospels, but he accounts for his variations on 
grounds which socom to us purely imaginary. It is ovident that, so long 
as there aro such variations to be explained away, at least no proof of 
identity is possiblo. 
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to argue that the quotation indicated a continuous 
order, and the variations combined to confirm the 
probability of a different source, and still more so to 
point out that, although parts of the quotation sepa- 
rated from their context might to a certain extent 
correspond with scattered verses in the first Gospel, 
such a circumstance was no proof that the quotation 
was taken from that and frum no other Gospel. The 
passage, however, is a literal quotation from Luke x. 2, 3, 
which, as we have assumed, had been lost. 

Again, still supposing the third Gospel no longer 
extant, we might find the following quotation in a work 
of the Fathers: “Take heed to yourselves (€avrois) of 
the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy (nrts eoriv 
vroxpiots). For there is nothing covered up (ovyKexa- 
Avppevov) which shall not be revealed, and hid which 
shall not be known.” It would of course be affirmed 
that this was evidently a combination of two verses of 
our first Gospel quoted almost literally, with merely a 
few very immaterial slips of memory in the parts we 
note, and the explanatory words “ which is hypocrisy ” 
introduced by the Father, and not a part of the quota- 
tion at all. The two verses are Matt. xvi. 6: “ Beware 
and (opare xat) take heed of the leaven of the Phari- 
secs and Sadducees ” (kat Yaddovxaiwv) and Matt. x. 26 

: ; “For (yap) there is nothing covered 
(eceangibiad) that shall not be revealed, and hid that 
shall not be known.” The sentence would in fact be 
divided as in the case of Justin, and cach part would 
have its parallel pointed out in separate portions of the 
Gospel. How wrong such a system is—and it is pre- 
cisely that which is adopted with regard to Justin— 
is clearly established by the fact that the quotation, 
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instead of being such a combination, is simply taken 
from the Gospel according to Luke xii. 1, 2, as it stands. 

To give one more example, and such might easily 
be multiplied, if our second Gospel had been lost, and 
the following passage were met with in one of the 
Fathers without its source being indicated, what would 
be the argument of those who insist that Justin’s 
quotations, though differing from our Gospels, were yet 
taken from them? “If any one have (ae tus yer) 
ears to hear Ict him hear. And he said unto them: 
Take heed what (ri) ye hear: with what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you: and morc shall be 
given unto you. For he (és) that hath to him shall 
be given, and he («at 6s) that hath not from him 
shall be taken even that which he hath.” Upon the 
principle on which Justin’s quotations are treated, it 
would certainly be affirmed positively that this passage 
was a quotation from our first and third Gospels com- 
bined and made from memory. The exigencies of the 
occasion might probably cause the assertion to be made 
that the words: ‘And he said to them,” really indi- 
cated a separation of the latter part of the quotation 
from the preceding, and that the Father thus showed 
that the passage was not consecutive; and as to the 
phrase ; “and more shall be given unto you,” that it was 
evidently an addition of the Father. The passage 
would be dissected, and its different members compared 
with scattered sentences, and declared almost literal 
quotations from the Canonical Gospels: Matt. xin. 9. 
He that hath (o éywv) ears to hear let him hear.”? 
Luke viii. 18, “Take heed therefore how (otv was) ye 
hear.” Matt. vi. 2 . . . “with what measure ye 

CHR Malt. xi. 15; Luke vii. 8. 
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a matter of natural occurrence. Moreover, it must be ad- 
mitted even by apologetic critics that, in a case of such 
vast importance as the report of sayings of Jesus, upon 
the verbal accuracy of which the most essential doctrines 
of Christianity depend, it cannot be considered strange if 
various Gospels report the same saying in the same words. | 
Practically, the Synoptic Gospels differ in their reports a 
great deal more than is right or desirable ; but we may 
take them as an illustration of the fact, that identity of 
passages, where the source is unnamed, by no means 
proves that such passages in a work of the early Fathers 
were derived from one Gospel, and not from any other. 
Let us suppose our first Gospel to have been lost, and 
the followmg quotation from an unnamed source to 
be found in an early work: “Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire.” This being in literal agreement with Luke iii. 
9, would certainly be declared by modern apologists 
conclusive provf that the Father was acquainted with 
that Gospel, and although the context in the work 
of the Father might for instance be: “ Ye shall know 
them from their works, and every tree,” &c., &c., and yet 
in the third Gospel, the context is: “ And now also, the 
axe is laid unto the root of the trees: and every tree,” 
&c., that would by no means give them pause. The 
explanation of combination of texts, and quotation from 
memory, is sufficiently clastic for every emergency. 
Now the words in question might in reality be a quota- 
tion from the lost Gospel according to Matthew, in. 
which they twice occur, so that here is a passage which 
is literally repeated three times, Matthew i. 10, vu. 19, 
and Luke i. 9. In Matthew 111. 10, and in the third 
Gospel, the words are part of a saying of John the 
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Baptist ; whilst in Matthew vi. 19, they are given as part 
of the Sermon on the Mount, with a different context 
This passage is actually quoted by Justin (« 8), with 
the context: “Ye shall know them from their works,’ 
which is different from that in any of the three places in 
which the words occur in our synoptics and, on the 
grounds we have clearly established, it cannot be con- 
sidered in any case as necessarily a quotation from our 
Gospels, but, on the contrary, there are good reasons for 
the very opposite conclusion. 
| Another illustration of this may be given, by sup- 
posing the Gospel of Luke to be no longer extant, 
| and the following sentence in one of the Fathers: “‘ And 
| ye shall be hated by all men, for my name’s sake.” 
| These very words occur both in Matthew x. 22, and Mark 
| xiii, 13, in both of which places there follow the words : 
“but he that endureth to the end, the same shall 
be saved.” There might here have been a doubt, as to 
whether the Father derived the words from the first 
or second Gospel, but they would have been ascribed 
either to the one or to the other, whilst in reality they were 
taken from a different work altogether, Luke xxi. 17. 
Here again, we have the same words in three Gospels. 
In how many more may not the same passage have been 
found? One more instance to conclude. The following 
passage might be quoted from an unnamed source by 
one of the Fathers : “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” If the Gospel 
according to Mark were no longer extant, this would be 
claimed as a quotation either from Matthew xxiv. 35, or 
Luke xxi. 33, in both of which it occurs, but, notwith- 
standing, the Father might not have been acquainted 
with cither of them, and simply have quoted from Mark 
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xiii. 31.' | And here again, the three Gospels contain the 
same passage without variation. 

Now in all these cases, not only is the selection of the 
Gospel from which the quotation was actually taken 
completely an open question, since they all have it, but 
still more is the point uncertain, when it 1s considered 
that many other works may also have contained it, 
historical sayings being naturally common property. 
Does the agreement of the quotation with a passage 
which is equally found in the three Gospels prove the 
existence of all of them? and if not, how is the Gospel 
from which it was actually taken to be distinguished ? 
If it be difficult to do so, how much more when the 
possibility and probability, demonstrated by the agree- 
ment of the three extant, that it might have formed part 
of a dozen other works is taken into account. In the 
case of Justin, it is simply absurd and unreasonable, in 
the face of his persistent variation from our Gospels, to 
assert positively that his quotations are derived from 
them. 

It must have been apparent to all that, throughout his 
quotation from the “Sermon on the Mount,” Justin 
follows an order which is quite different from that in our 
Synoptic Gospels, and as might have been expected, the 
inference of a different source, which is naturally sug- 
gested by this variation in order, is more than confirmed 
by persistent and continuous variation in language. If it 
be true, that examples of confusion of quotation are to 
be found in the works of Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
and other Fathers, it must at the same time be remem- 
bered, that these are quite exceptional, and we are 


1 Cf. Matt. vii. 7—8, with Luke xi. 9—10; Matt. xi. 25, with Luke 
x. 21. 
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scarcely in a position to judge how far confusion of 
memory may not have arisen from reminiscences of 
other forms of evangelical expressions occurring in apo- 
eryphal works, with which we know the Fathers to have 
been well acquainted. The most vehement asserter of 
the identity of the Memoirs with our Gospels, however, 
must absolutely admit as a fact, explain it as he may, 
that variation from our Gospel readings is the general 
rule in Justin’s quotations, and agreement with them the 
very rare exception." Now, such a phenomenon is 
elsewhere unparalleled in those times, when memory was 
more cultivated than with us in these days of cheap 
printed books, and it is unreasonable to charge Justin 
with such universal want of memory and carelessness 
about matters which he held so sacred, merely to support 
a foregone conclusion, when the recognition of a dif- 
ference of source, indicated in every direction, isso much 
more simple, natural, and justifiable. It is argued that 
Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament likewise pre- 
sent constant variation from the text. This is true to a 
considerable extent, but they are not so persistently in- 
accurate as the quotations we are examining, supposing 
them to be derived from our Gospels, This plea, how- 
ever, is of no avail, for it is obvious that the employment 
of the Old Testament is not established merely by in- 
accurate citations; and it is quite undeniable that the 
use of certain historical documents out of many of closely 
similar, and in many parts probably identical, character 
cannot be proved by anonymous quotations differing from 
anything actually in these documents. 

There are very many of the quotations of Justin 
' which bear unmistakable marks of exactness and verbal 


\ Creducr, Beitiage, 1. p. 209 f. 
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accuracy, but which yet differ materially from our 
Gospels, and most of his quotations from the Sermon on 
the Mount are of this kind. For instance, Justin intro- 
duces the passages which we have marked a, 8, y, with 
the words: “ He (Jesus) spoke thus of Chastity,”! and 
after giving the quotations, a, 8, and y, the first two of 
which, although finding a parallel in two consecutive 
verses, Matthew v. 28, 29, are divided by the separating 
kai, and therefore do not appear to have been united in 
his Gospel, Justin continues: “Just as even those who 
with the sanction of human law contract a second 
marriage are sinners in the eye of our Master, so also 
are those who look upon a woman to lust after her. 
For not only he who actually commits adultery is 
rejected by him, but also he who desires to commit 
adultery, since not our acts alone are open before God, 
but.also our thoughts.” Now it is perfectly clear that 
Justin here professes to give the actual words of Jesus, 
and then moralizes upon them; and both the quotation 
and his own subsequent paraphrase of it lose all their 
significance, if we suppose that Justin did not correctly 
quote in the first instance, but actually commences by 
altering the text. These passages a, B, and y, however, 
have all marked and characteristic variations from the 
Gospel text, but as we have already shown, there is no 
reason for asserting that they are not accurate verbal 
quotations from another Gospel. 

1 p. 346 f. 

*"Qomep xai of vopp dvOpwrivy 8eyapias mowovpevor, duaprwAol mapa tO 
nuetépp Si8acxdd@ eici, nal of mpooBAdrovres yuvacl mpds 1d émOupnoat 
avTys. Ov yap pdvov 6 potxevwr Epyp exBeBAntrat map’ avrg, adda xai 6 
potxevoat BovAdcuevos’ &s ov trav épywv avepoy pdvov r@ Ged, GAda nal Tov 
évOupnparov. Apol. I. 15. After the passages a, 8, y, and before the 
above there is another quotation compared with Matt. xix. 12, but 
distinctly different from it. 3 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Dio Evv. Justin’s, p. 131. 
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The passage 6 is likewise a professed quotation,' bu 
not only does it differ in language, but it present 
deliberate transpositions in order which clearly indicat 
that Justin’s source was not our Gospels. The neares 
parallels in our Gospels are found in Matthew v. 46 
followed by 44. The same remarks apply to the nex 
passage ¢e, which is introduced as a distinct quotation, 
but which, like the rest, differs materially, linguisticall: 
and in order, from the canonical Gospels. The whole o 
the passage is consecutive, and excludes the explanatio1 
of a mere patchwork of passages loosely put together, anc 
very imperfectly quoted from memory. Justin state 
that Jesus taught that we should communicate to thos 
who need, and do nothing for vain glory, and he ther 
gives the very words of Jesus in an unbroken and clear]; 
continuous discourse. Christians are to give to all whx 
ask, and not merely to those from whom they hope t 
receive again, which would be no new thing—even the 
publicans do that; but Christians must do more. They 
are not to lay up riches on earth, but in heaven, for i 
would not profit a man to gain the whole world, and lose 
his soul ; therefore, the Teacher a second time repeats the 
injunction that Christians should lay up treasures in 
heaven. If the unity of thought which binds this 
passage so closely together were not sufficient to prove 
that it stood in Justin’s Gospel in the form and order ir 
which he quotes it, the requisite evidence would be 
supplied by the repetition at its close of the injunction. 
“ Lay up, therefore, in the heavens,” &c. It is impossible 
that Justin should, through defect of memory, quote « 
second time in so short a passage the same injunction, if 
the passage were not thus appropriately terminated in 
1p, 347. 2p. 348 f. 
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his Gospel. The common sense of the reader must at 
once perceive that it is impossible that Justin, professedly 
quoting words of Jesus, should thus deliberately fabricate 
a discourse rounded off by the repetition of one of its 
opening admonitions, with the addition of an argumenta- 
tive “therefore.” He must have found it so in the 
Gospel from which he quotes. Nothing indeed but the 
difficulty of explaining the marked variations presented 
by this passage, on the supposition that Justin must 
quote from our Gospels, could lead apologists to insinuate 
such a process of compilation, or question the consecutive 
character of this passage. The nearest parallels to the 
dismembered parts of this quotation, presenting every- 
where serious variations, however, can only be found in 
the following passages in the order in which we cite 
them, Matthew v. 42, Luke vi. 34, Matthew vi. 19, 20, 
Xvi. 26, and a repetition of part of vi. 20, with variations. 
Moreover, the expression: ‘‘ What new thing do ye?” is 
quite peculiar to Justin. We have already met with it 
in the preceding section 6. “If ye love them which 
love you, what new thing do ye? for even,” &c. Here, 
in the same verse, we have: “If ye lend to them from 
whom ye hope to receive, what new thing do ye? for 
even, &c. It is evident, both from its repetition and its 
distinct dogmatic view of Christianity as a new teaching 
in contrast to the old, that this variation cannot have been 
the result of defective memory, but must have been the 
reading of the Memoirs, and, in all probability, it was the 
original form of the teaching. Such antithetical treat- 
ment is clearly indicated in many parts of the Sermon 
on the Mount: for instance, Matthew v. 21, “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said by them ofold.... but I 
say unto you,’ &c., cf. v. 33, 38, 43. It is certain that 
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the whole of the quotation e differs very materially from 
our Gospels, and there is every reason to believe that not 
only was the passage not derived from them, but that 
it was contained in the Memoirs of the Apostles substan- 
tially-in the form and order in which Justin quotes it." 
The next passage ({)? is separated from the preceding 
merely by the usual xai, and it moves on to its close with 
the same continuity of thought and the same peculiarities 
of construction which characterize that which we have 
just considered. Christians are to be kind and merciful 
(xpnorot kal oixrippoves) to all as their Father is, who 
makes his sun to shine alike on the good and evil, and they 
need not be anxious about their own temporal necessities: 
what they shall eat and what put on; are they not better 
than the birds and beasts whom God feedeth ? therefore, 
they are not to be careful about what they are to eat and 
what put on, for their heavenly Father knows they have 
need of these things ; but they are to seek the kingdom 
of heaven, and all these things shall be added : for where 
the treasure is—the thing he seeks and 1s careful about— 
there will also be the mind of the man. In fact, the 
passage is a suitable continuation of e, inculcating, like 
it, abstraction from worldly cares and thoughts in reliance 
on the heavenly Father, and the mere fact that a separa- 
tion is made where it is between the two passages e and 
¢ shows further that each of those passages was com- 
plete in itself. There is absolutely no reason for the 
separating «ai, if these passages were a mere combination 
of scattered verses. This quotation, however, which is 
so consecutive in Justin, can only find distant parallels 
in passages widely divided throughout the Synoptic 


1 Credner, Beitrage, i. pp. 221—226; Hilgenfeld, Dio Evv. Justin’s, 
p. 178 ff.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schriften, p. 264 ff. 3 p. 349. 
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Gospels, which have to be arranged in the following 
order: Luke vi. 36, Matt. v. 45, vi. 25, 26, 31, 32, 33, 
vi. 21, the whole of which present striking differences 
from Justin’s quotation. The repetition of the injunction 
‘be not careful” again with the illative “ therefore ” 
is quite in the spirit of «. This admonition : “ Therefore, 
be not careful,” &c., is reiterated no less than three times 
in the first, Gospel’ (vi. 25, 31, 34), and confirms the 
characteristic repetition of Justin’s Gospel, which seems 
to have held a middle course between Matthew and 
Luke, the latter of which does not repeat the phrase, 
although the injunction is made a second time in more 
direct terms, The repetition of the passage: “ Be ye 
kind and merciful,” &c., in Dial. 96, with the same con- 
text and peculiarities, is a remarkable confirmation of the 
natural conclusion that Justin quotes the passage from a 
Gospel different from ours. ‘The expression ypyorot kat 
otxtippoves thrice repeated by Justin himself, and 
supported by a similar duplication in the Clementine 
Homilies (iii. 57)! cannot possibly be an accidental 
departure from our Gospels.?_ For the rest it is un- 
deniable that the whole passage ¢ differs materially both 
in order and language from our Gospels, from which 
it cannot without unwarrantable assumption be main- 
tained to have been taken either collectively or in 
detail, and strong internal reasons lead us to conclude 
that it is quoted substantially as it stands from Justin’s 


1 See p. 349, note 4. 

2 Delitzsch admits the very striking nature of this triple quotation, and 
of another (in our passago « 3 and 4), although he does not accept them 
as necessarily from a different source. ‘‘Auffallig, aber allerdings 
eehr auffillig sind nur folgende 2 citate yiverOe ypnorol, x.r.r.” Apol. 1.15; 
Dial. 96, und Kupee, cvpie, x.r.A. Apol. i. 16, Dial. 76; Unters. u. d. Entst. 


d. Matth. Evang., 1853, p. 34. 
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Gospel, which must have been different from our 
Synoptics' 

In @ again, we have an express quotation introduced 
by the words: “ And regarding our being patient under 
injuries and ready to help all, and free from anger, this is 
what he said ;’’ and then he proceeds to give the actual 
words.?. At the close of the quotation he continues: 
“For we ought not to strive, neither would he have us 
be imitators of the wicked, but he has exhorted us by 
patience and gentleness to lead men from shame and the 
love of evil,” &c., &c.* It is evident that these observa- 
tions, which are a mere paraphrase of the text, indicate 
that the quotation itself is deliberate and precise. Justin 
professes first to quote the actual teaching of Jesus, and 
then makes his own comments; but if it be assumed 
that he began by concocting out of stray texts, altered 
to suit his purpose, a continuous discourse, the subse- 
quent observations seem singularly useless and out of 
place. Although the passage forms a consecutive and 
harmonious discourse, the nearest parallels in our Gospels 
can only be found by uniting parts of the following 
scattered verses: Matthew v. 39, 40, 22, 41,16. The 
Christian who is struck on one cheek 1s to turn the other, 
and not to resist those who would take away his cloak or 
coat; but if, on the contrary, he be angry, he is in 
danger of fire; if, then, he be compelled to go one mile, 
let him show his gentleness by going two, and thus let 
his good works shine before men that, seeing them, they 
may adore his Father which is in heaven. It is evident 
that the last two sentences, which find their parallels in 
Matt. by putting v. 16 after 41, the former verse having 

! Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 226, p. 241 f.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., 
p. 266 ff. Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin's, p. 180 ff. 
2p, 351 f. > Apol. i, 16. 
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quite a different context in the Gospel, must have so 
followed each other in Justin’s text. His purpose is to 
quote the teaching of Jesus, ‘“ regarding our being patient 
under injuries, and ready to help all and free from anger,” 
but his quotation of ‘‘ Let your good works shine before 
men,” &c., has no direct reference to his subject, and it 
cannot reasonably be supposed that Justin would have 
selected it from a separate part of the Gospel. Coming 
as it no doubt did in his Memoirs in the order in which 
he quotes it, it is quite appropriate to his purpose. It is 
difficult, for instance, to imagine why Justin further 
omitted the injunction in the parallel passage, Matthew 
v. 39, “that ye resist not evil,” when supposed to quote 
the rest of the verse, since his express object is to show 
that ‘‘ we ought not to strive,” &c. The whole quotation 
presents the same characteristics as those which we have 
already examined, and in its continuity of thought and 
wide variation from the parallels in our Gospels, both in 
order and language, we must recognize a different and 
peculiar source.’ 

The passage 1, again, is professedly a literal quotation, 
for Justin prefaces it with the words: ‘“ And regarding 
our not swearing at all, but ever speaking the truth, he 
taught thus ;” and having in these words actually stated 
what Jesus did teach, he proceeds to quote his very 
words? In the quotation there is a clear departure from 
our Gospel, arising, not from aecidental failure-of memory, 
but from difference of source. The parallel passages in 
our Gospels, so far as they exist at all, can only be found 
by taking part of Matthew v. 34 and joining it to v. 37, 
omitting the intermediate verses. The quotation in the 


1 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 222, p. 226; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin's, p. 
176 f. ; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 270 ff. 2 p. 352 f. 
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Epistle of James v. 12, which is evidently derived from 
a source different from Matthew, supports the reading of 
Justin. This, with the passage twice repeated in the 
Clementine Homilies in agreement with Justin, and, it 
may be added, the peculiar version found in early eccle- 
siastical writings,' all tend to confirm the belief that 
there existed a more ancient form of the injunction which 
Justin no doubt found in his Memoirs.? The precept, 
terse, simple, and direct, as it is here, is much more in 
accordance with Justin’s own description of the teaching 
of Jesus, as he evidently found it in his Gospel, than the 
diffused version contained in the first Gospel, v. 33—37. 

Another remarkable and characteristic illustration of 
the peculiarity of Justin’s Memoirs is presented by the 
long passage «, which is also throughout consecutive and 
bound together by clear unity of thought.’ It is pre- 
sented with the context: “For not those who merely 
make professions but those who do the works, as he 
(Jesus) said, shall be saved. For he spake thus.” It 
does not, therefore, seem possible to indicate more clearly 
the deliberate intention to quote the exact expressions of 
Jesus, and yet not only do we find material difference 
from the language in the parallel passages in our Gospels, 
but those.parallels, such as they are, can only be made by 
patching together the following verses in the order in 

1 p. 358, note 1. 

? Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p.175 f.; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 211; 
Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 246; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 
209, anm. 1. | 

Canon Westcott considers that ‘‘the coincidence between Justin and 
the Clementine Gospel illustrates still more clearly the existence of a 
traditional as well as of an evangelical form of Christ’s words.” On the 
Canon, p. 132. But why merely a “‘ traditional,” if by that he means oral 
tradition? Luke i. 1, shows how many written versions there may have 


been ; cf. Trschendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 28 f., and anm. 1, p. 29. 
3 p. 353 ff. 
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which we -give them: Matt. vii. 21, Luke x. 16, Matt. 
vil. 22, 23, xu. 42, 43, vii. 15, part of 16,19. It will 
be remarked that the passage (« 2) Luke x. 16, is thrust 
in between two consecutive verses in Matthew, and taken 
from a totally different context as the nearest parallel to 
«x 2 of Justin, although it is widely different from it, 
omitting altogether the most important words: “and 
docth what I say.” The repetition of the same phrase : 
“He that heareth me heareth him that sent me,” in 
Apol.I., 63,' makes it certain that Justin accurately quotes 
his Gospel, whilst the omission of the words in that 
place : ‘‘and doeth what I say,” evidently proceeds from 
the fact that they are an interruption of the phrase for 
which Justin makes the quotation, namely, to prove that 
Jesus is sent forth to reveal the Father.? It may be well 
to compare Justin’s passage, « 1—4, with one occurring 
in the so-called Second Epistle of Clement to the Corin- 
thians, iv. “ Let us not, therefore, only call him Lord, 
for that will not save us. For he saith: ‘ Not every 
one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall be saved, 
but he that workcth righteousness.’ . . . the Lord 
said: ‘If ye be with me gathered together in my 
bosom, and do not my commandments, I will cast 
you off and say to you: Depart from me; I know 
you not, whence you are, workers of iniquity.” The 
expression é€pydrat avopias here strongly recalls the 
reading of Justin. This passage, which is foreign to 

1 See p. 354, note 2. 

2 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 186. 

3 M1 yovov obv auréy xahk@pev Kuptov’ ov yap Tovro cooe: nuas. A€yes ydp° 
‘SOU was 6 A€ywr pot, Kupte, xupte, cwOnoerat, GAG 6 raa@y THy Sixacoovmy.”” 
. . . « Ota TOTO, TaidTa Hay mpaccovrav elrev 6 Kupwos’ “Edy fre per’ eno 
oumpypevot €v TH KOAT@ pov, Kai hy ToinTE Tas évroAds pov, aToBad@ tas, Kal 
pa tpiv’ ‘Yaayere dm’ eyo, ov« oi8a tyas, wibev core, epydtas avopias.” 


4 Cf. Credner, Beititige, 1. p. 245. 
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our Gospels, at least shows the existence of others con- 
taining parallel discourses with distinct variations. Some 
of the quotations in this spurious Epistle are stated to be 
taken from the “ Gospel according to the Egyptians,” ?! 
which was in all probability a version of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews.?. The variations which occur 
in Justin’s repetition, in Dial. 76, of his quotation « 3 
are not important, because the more weighty departure 
from the Gospel in the words “did we not eat and 
drink in thy name,” (ov 7@ o@ dvdpati ébdyope Kat 
émidpev) is deliberately repeated,* and if, therefore, there 
be freedom of quotation it is free quotation not from the 
canonical, but from a different Gospel. Origen’s quota- 
tion ® does not affect this conclusion, for the repetition of 
the phrase (ov) 7@ évdpari cov has the form of the Gospel, 
and besides, which is much more important, we know that 
Origen was well acquainted with the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews and other apocryphal works from which this 
may have been a reminiscence.© We must add, more- 
over, that the passage in Dial. 76 appears in connection 
with others widely differmg from our Gospels. The 
passage « 5 not only materially varies from the parallel 
in Matt. xiii. 42, 43 in language but in connection of 
ideas.? Here also, upon examination, we must conclude 
that Justin quotes from a source different from our 


1 Cf. Clemens Al., Strom., ii. 9, § 63, 13, § 93. 

2 Compare the quotation Clem. 11 ad Corinth., ii. 9, with the quota- 
tions from the Gospel according to the Hebrews in Epiphanius, Heer., 
xxx. 14. 

® Delitzsch admits the very striking character of this repetition. Unters, 
Entst. Matth. Fv., p. 34, see back, p. 373, note 2. 

4 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 186 f. 

5 Of. p. 355, note 2. 

6 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 187. 

Z p. 355, cf. note 4. 
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Gospels, and moreover, that his Gospel gives with greater 
correctness the original form of the passage.! The weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth are distinctly represented as 
the consequence when the wicked see the bliss of the 
righteous while they are sent into everlasting fire, and 
not as the mere characteristics of hell. It will be 
observed that the preceding passages x 3 and 4, find 
parallels to a certain extent in Matt. vii. 22, 23, although 
Luke xii. 26, 27, is in some respects closer to the 
reading of Justin. « 5, however, finds no continuation 
of parallel in Matt. vii., from which the context comes, but 
we have to seek it in xiii. 42, 43. K 5, however, does 
find its continuing parallel in the next verse in 
Luke xiii. 28, where we have “There shall be (the) 
‘weeping and (the) gnashing of teeth when ye shall see 
Abraham,” &c. There is here, it is evident, the connec- 
tion of ideas which is totally lacking in Matt. xi. 42, 
43, where the verses in question occur as the conclu- 
sion to the exposition of the Parable of the Tares. Now, 
although it is manifest that Luke xii. 28, cannot possibly 
have been the source from which Justin quotes, still the 
opening words and the sequence of ideas demonstrate 
the great probability that other Gospels must have given, 
after «x 4, a continuation which is wanting after Matt. 
vii. 23, but which is indicated in the parallel Luke xiii. 
(26, 27) 28, and is somewhat closely followed in 
Matt. xiii. 42, 43. When such a sequence is found 
in an avowed quotation from Justin’s Gospel, it is 
certain that he must have found it there substan- 
tially as he quotes it. The passage « 6,? “For many 
shall arrive,” &c., is a very important one, and it departs 


| Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. J., 187 £.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 
276 £. 2 p. 856, 
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emphatically from the parallel in our first Gospel. 
Instead of being, like the latter, a warning against false 
prophets, it is merely the announcement that many 
deceivers shall come. This passage is rendered more 
weighty by the fact that Justin repeats it with little 
variation in Dial. 35, and immediately after quotes a 
saying of Jesus of only five words which is not found 
in our Gospels, and then he repeats a quotation to the 
same effect in the shape of a warning : “ Beware of false 
prophets,” &c., like that in Matt. vii. 15, but still distinctly 
differing from it.' It is perfectly clear that Justin quotes 
two separate passages.? It is impossible that he could 
intend to repeat the same quotation at an interval of 
only five words; it is equally impossible that, having 
quoted it in the one form, he could so immediately quote 
it in the other through error of memory.* The simple 
and very natural conclusion is that: he found both passages 
m his Gospel. The object for which he quotes would 
more than justify the quotation of both passages, the one 
referring to the many false Christians and the other to 
the false prophets of whom he is speaking. That two 
passages so closely related should be found in the same 
Gospel is not in the least singular. There are numerous 
instances of the same in our Synoptics.* The actual 
facts of the case then are these: Justin quotes in the 
Dialogue, with the same marked deviations from the 


1 
* Cf. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 246. 
3 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 188 ff. 
4 Cf. Matt. v. 29, 30, with xvii. 8, 9. 

xix. 30, with xx. 16. 


Cf. p. 356, note 1. 


xiii. 12 ,, xxv. 29. 
iii.10 ,, vii. 19. 
xx. 16 ,, xxii. 14; and viii. 12, xiii. 42, 50, xxii. 13, xxiy. 


51, and xxy. 30, together; Luke xiv. 11, with xviii. 14, &c., &e. 
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parallel in the Gospel, a passage quoted by him in the 
Apology, and after an interval of only five words he 
quotes a second passage to the same effect, though with 
very palpable difference in its character, which likewise 
differs from the Gospel, in company with other texts 
which still less find any parallels in the canonical 
Gospels. The two passages, by their differences, distin- 
guish each other as separate, whilst, by their agreement 
in common variations from the parallel in Matthew, they 
declare their common origin from a special Gospel, a 
result still further made manifest by the agreement 
between the first passage in the Dialogue and the 
quotations in the Apology. In « 7,' Justin’s Gospel 
substitutes epywy for xaprov, and is quite in the spirit 
of the passage 6. “Ye shall know them from their 
works” is the natural reading. The Gospel version 
clearly introduces “fruit” prematurely, and weakens 
the force of the contrast which follows. It will be 
observed, moreover, that in order to find a parallel to 
Justin’s passage « 7, 8, only the first part of Matt. vii. 16, 
is taken, and the thread is only caught again at vi. 19, 
x 8 being one of the two passages indicated by de Wette 
which we are considering, and it agrees with Matt. vii. 19, 
with the exception of the single word 5é We must again 
point out, however, that this passage in Matt. vii. 19, 
is repeated no less than three times in our Gospels, a 
second time in Matt. in. 10, and once in Luke iii. 19. 
Upon two occasions it is placed in the mouth of John the 
Baptist, and forms the second portion of a sentence the 
whole of which is found in literal agreement both in 
Matt. ii. 10, and Luke iu. 9, “‘ But now the axe is laid 
unto the root of the trees, therefore every tree,” &c., &c. 
1 p. 356. 
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The passage pointed out by de Wette as the parallel t 
Justin’s anonymous quotation, Matt. vu. 19—a selertio 
which is of course obligatory from the context—1s itself 
mere quotation by Jesus of part of the saying of th 
Baptist, presenting, therefore, double probability of bein 
well known ; and as we have three instances of its liters 
reproduction in the Synoptics, it would indeed bh 
arbitrary to affirm that it was not likewise given literall 
in other Gospels. 

The passage \! is very emphatically given as a liters 
quotation of the words of Jesus, for Justin cites i 
directly to authenticate his own statements of Christia 
belief. He says: “ But if you disregard us both when w 
entreat, and when we set all things openly before you, w 
shall not suffer loss, believing, or rather being fully per 
suaded, that every one will be punished by eternal fir 
according to the desert of his deeds, and in proportion t 
the faculties which he received from God will his accoun 
be required, as Christ declared when he said : To whon 
God gave more, of him shall more also be demande 
again.” This quotation has no parallel in the first Gospel 
but we add it here as part of the Sermon on the Mount 
The passage in Luke xii. 48, it will be perceived, present 
distinct variation from it, and that Gospel cannot for : 
moment be maintained as the source of Justin’s quotation 

The last passage, y,? 1s one of those advanced by di 
Wette which led to this examination® It is likewis 
clearly a quotation, but as we have already shown, it 
agreement with Matt. v. 20, is no evidence that it wa 
actually derived from that Gospel. Occurring as it doe 
as one of numerous quotations from the Sermon on th 
Mount, whose general variation both in order and lan 


1 p. 356. 2 p, 357. > Cf. p. 344, 
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guage from the parallels in our Gospel points to the 
inevitable conclusion that Justin derived them from a 
different source, there is no reason for supposing that 
this sentence also did not come from the same Gospel. 
No one who has attentively considered the whole of 
these passages from the Sermon on the Mount, and still 
less those who are aware of the general rule of variation 
in his mass of quotations as compared with parallels in 
our Gospels, can fail to be struck by the systematic 
departure from the order and langtage of the Synoptics. 
The hypothesis that they are quotations from our Gospels 
involves the accusation against Justin of an amount of 
carelessness and negligence which is quite unparalleled 
in literature. Justin’s character and training, however, 
by. no means warrant any such aspersion,' and there 
are no grounds for it. Indeed, but for the attempt 
arbitrarily to establish the identity of the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Apostles” with our Gospels, such a charge would 
never have been thought of. It is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that avowed and deliberate quotations of sayings 
of Jesus, made for the express purpose of furnishing 
authentic written proof of Justin’s statements regarding 
Christianity, can as an almost invariable rule be so 
singularly incorrect, more especially when it is 
considered that these quotations occur in an elaborate 
apology for Christianity addressed to the Roman 
emperors, and in a careful and studied controversy with 
a Jew in defence of the new faith. The simple and 
natural conclusion, supported by many strong reasons, is 
that Justin derived his quotations from a Gospel which 
was different from ours, although naturally by subject 
and design it must have been related to them. His 


1 Cf. Eusebius, H. E., iy. 11, 18, 
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Gospel, in fact, differs from our Synoptics as they diff 
from each other. 
We now return to Tischendorf’s statements with rega 
to Justin’s acquaintance with our Gospels. Having e 
amined the supposed references to the first Gospel, v 
find that Tischendorf speaks much less positively wi 
regard to his knowledge of the other two Synoptics. fF 
says: “There is the greatest probability that in sever 
passages he also follows Mark and Luke.” First takir 
Mark, we find that the only example which Tischendo 
gives is the following. He says: “Twice (Dial. 76 an 
100) he quotes as an expression of the Lord : ‘ The Sc 
of Man must suffer many things, and be rejected by tlh 
Scribes and Pharisees (Ch. 100 by the ‘Pharisees an 
Scribes’), and be crucified and the third day rise again.’ 
This agrees better with Mark vii. 31 and Luke ix. 2 
than with Matt. xvi. 21; only in Justin the ‘ Pharisees 
are put instead of the ‘Elders and Chief Priests’ (s 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke), likewise ‘be crucified ’ in 
stead of ‘be killed.””* This is the only instance a 
similarity with Mark that Tischendorf can produce, an 
we have given his own remarks to show how thoroughl; 
weak his case is. The passage in Mark vii. 31, reads 
“And he began to teach them that the Son of Man musi 
suffer many things, and be rejected by the Elder 
and the Chief Priests (¥ré trav mpeoButépwr Kai 7a) 
dpxtepewv), and the Scribes and be killed (kat droxray 
Onvat), and after three days (kat pera tpets Ayépas' 
1 Dass eran mehreren Stellon auch den Markus und den Lukas befolgy 
dafiir hat sich die grésste Wahrscheinlichkeit herausgestellt.—Wanr 
wurden, u. 8. w., p. 28. 
3 Aei rév vidv tov dvOpmmov modAd mabetv, cai amodoxipacOnvar brd re 
Tpapparéwv cat Papicaiwy, nai oravpwOnvat, cai Ty Tpity Nepg avacTHyas 


]Dial. 76 (c. 100, apicaiwy cat Tpapparéwv), 
3 Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 28, anm. 1. 
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rise again.” And the following is the reading of Luke 
ix. 22: “Saying that the Son of Man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the Elders and Chicf 
Priests (a6 trav mpeoButépwr kai dpxvepéwv) and Scribes 
and be killed (kat droxrav@ynvar), and the third day mise 
again.” It will be perceived that, different as it also 
is, the passage in Luke is nearer than that of Mark, 
which cannot in any case have been the source of 
Justin's quotation. Tischendorf, however, does not 
point out that Justin, elsewhere, a third time refers to 
this very passage in the very same terms. He says: 
“And Christ .... having come... . and himself 
also preached, saying .... that he must suffer many 
things from the Scribes and Pharisees and be crucified, 
and the third day rise again.”? Although this omits the 
words “and be rejected,” it gives the whole of the 
passage literally as before. And thus there is the very 
remarkable testimony of a quotation three times repeated, 
with the same marked variations from our Gospels, to 
show that Justin found those very words in his Me- 
moirs.? The persistent variation clearly indicates a diffe- 
rent source from our Synoptics. We may, in reference 
to this reading, compare Luke xxiv. 6: “ He is not here, 
but is risen : remember how he spake unto you when he 
was yet in Galilee (v. 7), saying that the Son of Man 
must be delivered up into the hands of sinful men, and be 
crucified, and the third day rise again.” This reference 
to words of Jesus, in which the words kai ocravpwOynvac 
occurred, as in Justin, indicates that although our 
Gospels do not contain it some others may well have 


1 ort Set adrov roddd rabeiv amd Trav Tpapparewv cai Papicaiwy, cat oravpw- 
Onvat, Kat tT] Tpity nuépa avactnva. Dial. 51. 
7 Cf. Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 256 ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 210 ff. 
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done so. In one place Justin introduces the saying wit 
the following words: “For he exclaimed before tl 
crucifixion, the Son of Man,” &e.," both indicating 
time for the discourse, and also quoting a distinct an 
definite saving in contradistinction to this report of tk 
matter of his teaching, which is the form in which tl 
parallel passage occurs in the Gospels. In Justin 
Memoirs it no doubt existed as an actual discourse « 
Jesus, which he verbally and accurately quoted. 

With regard to the third Gospel, Tischendorf say: 
“Tt is in reference to Luke (xxii 44) that Justin recal 
in the Dialogue (103) the falling drops of the sweat « 
agony on the Mount of Olives, and certainly with a 
express appeal to the ‘ Memoirs composed by his A postk 
and their followers’”* Now we have already seen 
that Justin, in the passage referred to, does not make w 
of the peculiar expression which gives the whole of i 
character to the account in Luke, and that there is r 
ground for affirming that Justin derived his informatic 
from that Gospel. The only other reference to passag 
proving the “ probability” of Justin's use of Luke « 
Mark is that which we have just discussed—‘ The Son: 
Man must,” &c. From this the character of Tischendorf 
assumptions may be inferred. De Wette does not advam 
any instances of verbal agreement either with Mark | 
Luke.‘ He says, moreover : “ The historical references a 
much freer still (than quotations), and combine in pa 

1 Dial. 76. 

? Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 28, anm. 1. 

2 p. 327 f. 

4 We may point out, however, that hesays: “‘ Andere wortliche Celhs 
einstimmungen kommen mitten unter Abweichungen vor, wie Apol. 
p. 75, vgl. Matt. i. 21, wo Luc. 1. 35, damit combinirt ist.” Ein). N. ’ 


p- 195; but a single phrase combined with a passage very like one ir 
dif'erent Gospel is a yory poor argument. 
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the accounts of Matthew and Luke; some of the kind, 
however, are not found at all in our Canonical Gospels.”? 
This we have already sufficiently demonstrated. 

We might now well terminate the examination of 
Justin’s quotations, which has already taken up too 
much of our space, but before doing so it may be well 
very briefly to refer to another point. In his work 
“On the Canon,’ Dr. Westcott adopts a somewhat 
singular course. He evidently feels the very great diffi- 
culty in which any-one who asserts the identity of the 
source of Justin’s quotations with our Gospels is placed 
by the fact that, as a rule, these quotations differ from 
parallel passages in our Gospels ; and whilst on the one 
hand maintaining that the quotations gencrally are from 
the Canonical Gospels, he on the other endeavours to 
reduce the number of those which profess to be quota- 
tions at all. He says: “ To examine in detail the whole 
of Justin’s quotations would be tedious and unnecessary. 
It will be enough to examine (1) those which are alleged 
by him as quotations, and (2) those also which, though 
anonymous, are yet found repeated with the same varia- 
tions either in Justin’s own writings, or (3) in heretical 
works. It is evidently on these quotations that the 
decision hangs.”2. Now under the first category Dr. 
Westcott finds very few. He says: “In seven passages 
only, as far as I can discover, does Justin profess to give 
the exact words recorded in the Memoirs; and in 
these, if there be no reason to the contrary, it 1s natural 
to expect that he will preserve the exact language of the 
Gospels which he used, just as in anonymous quotations 
we may conclude that he is trusting to memory.”® 


' Biul. N. T., p. 111. 
3 On tho Canon, p. 112 f. > Jb., p. 114. 
cc2 
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Before proceeding further, we may point out the strait 
to which an apologist is reduced who starts with | 
foregone conclusion. We have already seen a numbe 
of Justin's professed quotations ; but here, after reducin: 
the number to seven only, our critic prepares a way c 
escape even out of these. It is difficult to understan 
what “reason to the contrary” can possibly justify ; 
man “ who professes to give the exact words recorded i 
the Memoirs” for not doing what he professes ; and fur 
ther, it passes our comprehension to understand why, 1 
anonymous quotations, “we may conclude that he is trust 
ingto memory.” The cautious exception is as untenabl 
as the gratuitous assumption. Dr. Westcott continues a 
follows the passage which we have just interrupted :— 
“The result of a first view of the passages is striking 
Of the seven, five agree verbally with the text of S 
Matthew or St. Luke, exhibiting indeed three sligh 
various readings not elsewhere found, but such as ar 
easily explicable ; the sixth is a compound summary ¢ 
words related by St. Matthew; the seventh alone pre 
sents an important variation in the text of a verse 
which is, however, otherwise very uncertain.”! = Th 
italics of course are ours. The “first view” of th 
passages and of the above statement is indeed striking 
It is remarkable how easily dithculties are overcom 
under such an apologetic system. The striking resul 
to summarize Canon Westcott’s own words, is this: ot 
of seven professed quotations from the Memoirs, i 
which he admits we may expect to find the exact lar 
guage preserved, five present three variations; one is 
compressed summary, and does not agree verbally at al 
and the seventh presents an important variation. D 


1 On the Canon, p. 113 f. 
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Westcott, on the same casy system, continues: “ Our 
inquiry is thus confined to the two last instances ; and it 
must be seen whether their disagreement from the 
Synoptic Gospel is such as to outweigh the agreement of 
the remaining five.’' Before proceeding to consider 
these seven passages admitted by Dr. Westcott, we 
must point out that, in a note to the statement of the 
number, he mentions that he excludes other two pas- 
sages as “not merely quotations of words, but con- 
cise narratives.”? But surely this is a most extra- 
ordinary reason for omitting them, and one _ the 
validity of which cannot be admitted. As Justin intro- . 
duces them deliberately as quotations, why should 
they be excluded simply because they are combined 
with a historical statement? We shall produce them. 
The first is in Apol. 1. 66: ‘For the Apostles, in 
the Memoirs composed by them, which are called 
Gospels, handed down that it was thus enjoined on 
them, that Jesus, having taken bread and given thanks, 
said: ‘This do in remembrance of me. This is my 
body.” And similarly, having taken the cup and 
given thanks, he said: ‘This is my blood,’ and de- 
livered it to them alone.”* This passage, it will be 
remembered, occurs in an elaborate apology for Chris- 
- tianity addressed to the Roman emperors, and Justin 
is giving an account of the most solemn sacrament 
of his religion. Here, if ever, we might reasonably 
expect accuracy and care, and Justin, in fact, care- 


! On the Canon, p. 114. ? 1b., p. 113, note 1. 

2 We have already discussed these words, p. 293. 

4 Ol yap drdaroAor év rois yevopevots br avra&y aropynpoverpacty, a xadeirat 
edayyéAta, ovrws mapésoxay évrerddOat avrois’ Tov ‘Ingovy AaBdvra Aprov, evya- 
ptornoayta eimeiv’ Tovro rroceire cis THY dvdpynoiv pov. Toit’ €oT+ Td cad pov" 
xat Td toTnptoy dpoiws AaSdvra Kai ebxapiotnaavta eimeity. Tovr’ date Td ald 
pov’ xai povois avrois peradovva. Apol. i, 66. 
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fully indicates the source of the quotation he is gol 
to make. It is difficult to understand any grou 
upon which so direct a quotation from the “ Memoirs 
the Apostles” could be set aside by Canon Westco 
Justin distinctly states that the Apostles in_ thé 
Memoirs have “thus” (ovrws) transmitted what w 
enjoined on us by Jesus, and then gives the prec 
quotation, Had the quotation agreed with our Gospe 
would it not have been claimed as a_ professed 
accurate quotation from them? Surely no one ec 
reasonably pretend, for instance, that when Justin, af 
this preamble, states that having taken bread, &c., Jes 
said: “This do in remembrance of me: this is n 
hody ;? or having taken the cup, &c., he sazd : ‘* This 
my blood ”’—Justin does not deliberately mean to quo 
what Jesus actually did say ? Now the account of t 
episode in Luke is as follows (xxii. 17): ‘ And he took 
cup, gave thanks, and said: Take this, and divide 
among yourselves. 18. For I say unto you, I will n 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdo 
of God shall come. 19. And he took bread, ga 
thanks, brake it, and gave it unto them, saying 
This is my body which is given for you: this do: 
remembrance of me. 20. And in like manner the ct 
after supper, saying: This is the new covenant in 
blood, which is shed for you.”' Dr. Westcott of cour 
only compares this passage of Justin with Luke, to whi: 


117. Kat defdpevos rornpiov ebyaptotnoas etrev’ AdBere rovro xat Srapepion 
els €aurovs’ 18. A€yw yap bpiv, ov py mio ad TOU yeynparos THS ayrreéXov | 
rou 7 BaciWeia row Geov €AOn. 19. Kai AaBov dprov evxaptornoas éxXacey 
ESwxev aitois A€ywr' Toiro €orw ro coud pov Td Urép Upaoy OScuevor- ro 
mouetre eis THY €uny avdypynow. 20, Kat rd mornpiov aoavTws pera Td Seenvaa 
Aeyov’ Todro rd rornptov 7 Kaw Siabnnn ev rp atpari pov, Td Urép bpar éxy 
vipevov. Luko xxii. 17—26; of. Matt. xxvi. 26 ff.; Mark xiv. 22 ff, 
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and the parallel in 1 Cor. xi. 24, wide as the difference 
is, it is closer than to the accounts in the other two 
Gospels. That Justin professedly quoted literally from 
the Memoirs is evident, and is rendered still more clear 
by the serious context by which the quotation is intro- 
duced, the quotation in fact being made to authenticate 
by actual written testimony the explanations of Justin. 
His dogmatic views, moreover, are distinctly drawn from 
a Gospel, which, in a more direct way than our Synoptics 
do, gave the expressions: “‘ This is my body,” and “ This 
is my blood,” and it must have been observed that Luke, 
with which Justin’s reading alone is compared, not 
only has not: Tour’ éore 76 alpa pov, at all, but instead 
makes use of a totally different expression: “This cup 
is the new covenant in my blood, which is shed for 
you.” 

The second quotation from the Memoirs which Dr. 
Westcott passes over is that in Dial. 103, compared with 
Luke xxii. 42, 43,' on the Agony in the Garden, which 
we have already examined,’ and found at variance with 
our Gospel, and without the peculiar and distinctive 
expressions of the latter. 

We now come to the seven passages which Canon 
Westcott admits to be professed quotations from the 
Memoirs, and in which “ it is natural to expect that he 
will preserve the exact words of the Gospels which he 
used.” The first of these is a passage in the Dialogue, 
part of which has already been discussed in connection 
with the fire in Jordan and the voice at the Baptism, and 
found to be from a source different from our Synoptics.3 
Justin says: “ For even he, the devil, at the time when he 
also (Jesus) went up from the river Jordan when the voice 


1 On the Canon, p. 113, note 1. 2 p. 327 f. 3 p. 316 ff. 
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sud to Him: *Ta.u art my Son, this day have ! 
Leaotten thee, is meoonied in the Memoirs of the Apostles 
to have come to Lim and tempted him even so far a3 
saving to Lim: * W wtship m= ;’ and Christ answered him 
(kai aGzoxpivacta: atza Tov Xpworov), ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan’ (Taye ézicw pov, arava), ‘thou shalt 
worship the Loni thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve. ! This passave is compared with the account of 
the temptation in Matt. iv. 9,10: “And he said unto 
him, All these thinzs will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me. 10. Then saith Jesus unto him 
sore A€yer aiz@ 6 "Inaous), Get thee hence, Satan 
(Traye Xazava’ : it cs eeretten, Thou shalt worship,” &. 
All the oldest Codices, it should be stated, omit the ézioe 
pov, as we have dene, but Cod. D. (Bez) and a few 
others of infirm authority, insert these two words. 
Canon Westcott, however, justly admits them to be 
“probably only a verv early interpolation.” 7? We have 
no reason whatever for supposing that they existed in 
Matthew during Justin's time. The oldest Codices omit 
the whole phrase from the parallel passage, Luke iv. 8, 
but Cod. A. is an exception, and reads : "Taraye ézriow pov, 
Sarava. The best modern editions, however, reject 
this as a mere recent addition to Luke. A comparison of 
the first and third Gospels with Justin clearly shows that 
the Gospel which he used followed the former more closely 
than Luke. Matthew makes the climax of the tempta- 


' Kai yap ot os, 6 bd,Sodos, Gua Teava37vat aitoy ard Tot rorapoi Tou lopddvov, 
THs paris airov AexGeions, “Yiss pou et ot- eyo onpepoy yeyerynna oe” ey 
Tos dropyjpovet pact T@Y GrOCTOAWY yeypaares rpooedbay abr mai weepales 
péxpt rou eizeiy aire, “ Tpooxivnouy pot,” Kat adxoxpvacba ait? rip Xproviv, 


"Yraye Oniaw pov, Zatrava’ Kipwy rov Oedv gov rpookuyyiacs, cat atte pore 
AaTper cess. Dial. 103. 


= On the Canon, p. 113, note 2, i 
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tion the view of all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
offer to give them to Jesus if he will fall down and wor- 
ship Satan. Luke, on the contrary, makes the final temp- 
tation the suggestion to throw himself down from the 
pinnacle of the temple. Justin’s Gospel, as the words, 
‘so far as saying to him” (wéype tov etre avre), &c., 
clearly indicate, had the same climax as Matthew. Now 
the following points must be observed. Justin makes the 
words of Satan, “ Worship me” (IIpooxvvnooy por), a 
distinct quotation ; the Gospel makes Satan offer all that 
he has shown “if thou wilt fall down and worship me” 
(€ayv tecav mpooxuvyons pot). Then Justin’s quota- 
tion proceeds: “ And Christ answered him” (kat azro- 
kpivac Oat air@ Tov Xprorov) ; whilst Matthew has, ‘“‘ Then 
Jesus saith to him” (rdre \éyet adr@ 6 "Inaods), which is a 
marked variation.! The d7icow pov of Justin, as we have 
already said, is not found in any of the older Codices of 
Matthew. Then the words: “ it ig written,” which form 
part of the reply of Jesus in our Gospels, are omitted in 
Justin’s; but we must add that, in Dial. 125, m again 
referring to the temptation, he adds, “‘it is written.” Still, 
in that passage he also omits the whole phrase, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” and commences: “ For he answered 
him : It is written, Thou shalt worship,” &c. 

We must, however, again point out the most important 
fact, that this account of the temptation is directly con- 
nected with another which is foreign to our Gospels. 
The Devil is said to come at the time Jesus went up out 
of the Jordan and the voice said to him: ‘ Thou art my 
son, this day have I begotten thee ”—words which do not 
occur at all in our Gospels, and which are again bound 
up with the incident of the fire in Jordan. It is altogether 


1 Luke iy. 12, reads, cai droxpiGeis aire eimev 6 lnoois. 
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unreasonable to assert that Justin could have referred t 
fact which he proceeds to quote from the Memoirs, to t 
time those words were uttered, if they were not to 
found in the same Memoirs. The one incident was m 
certainly not derived from our Gospels, inasmuch as th 
do not contain it, and there are the very strongest reaso 
for asserting that Justin derived the account of t 
temptation from a source which contained the oth 
Under these circumstances, every variation is an indi 
tion, and those which we have pointed out are r 
accidental, but elearly exclude the assertion that t 
quotation is from our Gospels. 

The second of the seven passages of Canon Westcott 
one of those from the Sermon on the Mount, Dial. 1( 
compared with Matt. v. 20, adduced by de Wette, whi 
we have already considered.’ With the exception of t 
opening words, Aéyo yap dpuivor, the two sentenc 
agree, but this is no proof that Justin derived t 
passage from Matthew ; while on the contrary, the pe 
sistent variation of the rest of his quotations from t 
Sermon on the Mount, both in order and language, fore 
upon us the conviction that he derived the whole from 
source different from our Gospels. 

The third passage of Dr. Westcott is that regarding tl 
sign vf Jonas the prophet, Matt. xii. 39, compared wit 
Dial. 107, which was the second instance adduced b 
Tischendorf. We have already examined it,? and foun 
that it presents distinct variations from our first Synopti 
both linguistically and otherwise, and that many reasor 
lead to the conclusion that it was quoted from a Gospi 
different from ours. 

The fourth of Canon Westcott’s quotations is th 


1 Cf. pp. 344, 383 f. * p. 342 f. 
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following, to part of which we have already had occasion 
to refer:’ “ For which reason our Christ declared on 
earth to those who asserted that Elias must come before 
Christ : Elias indeed shall come (HAias pév édedcerat) 
and shall restore all things: but I say unto you that 
Elias is come already, and they knew him not, but did 
unto him (avr@) whatsoever they listed. And it is 
written that then the disciples understood that he spoke 
to them of John the Baptist.”? The “ express quotation” 
in this passage, which is compared with Matt. xvii. 
11—13, is limited by Canon Westcott to the last short 
sentence? corresponding with Matt. xvii. 13, and he 
points out that Credner admits that it must have been 
taken from Matthew. It is quite true that Credner con- 
siders that if any passage of Justin’s quotations proves a 
_ necessary connection between Justin’s Gospels and the 
Gospel according to Matthew, it is this sentence: ‘‘ And 
it is written that then the disciples, &c.” He explains 
his reason for this opinion as follows : “‘ These words can 
only be derived from our Matthew, with which they 
literally agree ; for it is thoroughly improbable that a 
remark of so special a description could have been made 
by two different and independent individuals so com- 
pletely alike.”* We totally differ from this argument, 


1p. 315. 

2 Aid xal 6 nperepos Xproros eipnxes emi-yns Tore Tois Aéyoves mpd Tov XpioTowv 
"Hriay Seiv éXOeiv. “’HAlas pév éXevoerat xai droxataotnce: mavra: héyo Be dpiv 
re HAlas 78 HAGE, cat ovx ereyvwoay atrov, add’ enoinaay alte Goa nOéAnoay.” 
Kai yéypamrat ore rére ovvnxay of pabyrai Gre wept lwdyvou rou Bamriorou eiev 
avrois- Dial. 49. 

3 On the Canon, p. 114, note 4. 

4 Diese Worte kinnen nur aus unserm Matthius, mit welchem sie 
buchstablich wbereinstimmen, entnommen sein; denn es ist durchaus 
unwahrscheinlich, dass eine Bemerkung so specieller Art von zwei ver- 
schiedenen und yon einander unabhingigen Individuen so ganz auf 
dicselbe Weise gemacht worden sei. Credner, Beitrige, 1. p. 237. 
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which is singularly opposed to Credner’s usual clear 
and thoughtful mode of reasoning.’ No deubt if such 
Gospels could be considered to be absolutely distinct 
and independent works, deriving all their matter from 
individual and separate observation of the occurrences 
narrated by their authors and personal report of the 
discourses given, there might be greater force in the 
argument, although even in that case it would have been 
far from conclusive here, inasmuch as the observation 
we are considering is the mere simple statement of a fact 
necessary to complete the episode, and it might well have 
been made in the same terms by separate reporters. The 
fact is, however, that the numerous Gospels current in 
the early Church cannot have been, and our synoptic 
Gospels most certainly are not, independent works, but 
are based upon earlier evangelical writings no longer ex- 
tant, and have borrowed from each other. The Gospels 
did not originate full fledged as we now have them, but 
are the result of many revisions of previously existing 
materials. Critics may differ as to the relative ages and 
order of the Synoptics, but almost all are agreed that in 
one order or another they are dependent on each other, 
and on older forms of the Gospel. Now such an expres- 
sion as Matt. xvii. 13 in some early record of the discourse 
might have been transferred to a dozen of other Christian 
writings. Ewald assigns the passage to the oldest Gospel, 
Matthew in its present form being fifth in descent.? 

Our three canonical Gospels are filled with instances 
in which expressions still more individual are repeated, 
and these show that such phrases cannot be limited to 


1 Cf. Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 280 f.; Sanday, Gospels, &c., 


p. 119. 
* Die dreiersten Evangelien, p. 34, cf. p.1; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 


190 ff. 
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one Gospel, but, if confined in the first instance to one 
original source, may have been transferred to many 
subsequent evangelical works. Take, for instance, a 
passage in Matt. vil. 28,29: “.... the multitudes 
were astonished at his teaching : for he taught them as 
having authority, and not as their scribes.”’ Mark i. 22 
has the very same passage,” with the mere omission of 
“the multitudes ”’ (ot 6yAor), which does not in the least 
affect the argument ; and Luke iv. 32: “ And they were 
astonished at his teaching: for his word was power.” 
Although the author of the third Gospel somewhat alters 
the language, it is clear that he follows the same original, 
and retains it in the same context as the second Gospel. 
Now the occurrence of such a passage as this in one of 
the Fathers, if either the first or second Gospels were 
lost, would, on Credner’s grounds, be attributed un- 
doubtedly to the survivor, although in reality derived 
from the Gospel no longer extant, which likewise con- 
tained it. Another example may be pointed out in 
Matt. xii. 34: “ All these things spake Jesus unto the 
multitudes in parables; and wethout a parable spake 
he not unto them,” compared with Mark iv. 33, 34, 
“And with many such parables spake he the word unto 
them .... and without a parable spake he not unto 
them.” The part of this very individual remark which 
we have italicised is literally the same in both Gospels, 
as a personal comment at the end of the parable of the 
grain of mustard seed. Then, for instance, in the account 


1... efexAnocovro of dyXou emi ty Siday7 abrov: hy yap &d8dcKnwyr airovs 


ws eEovciav €xwv, Kai ovy we of ypaypateis atrav. Matt. vil. 28, 29. 

2 The final airay is omitted from the end of the passage in Matthew 
in many MSS., and added by others in Mark. 

* xai e£enAnaaovro ent ty 8idaxy airov, Gri ev efovaig jv 6 Adyos avrov. 
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of the sleep of the three disciples during the agony 
in the Garden (Matt. xxvi. 43, Mark xiv. 40), the 
expression “and he found them asleep, for thetr eyes 
were heavy,” which is equally individual, is literally the 
same in the first two Gospels. Another special remark 
of a similar kind regarding the rich young man: “he 
went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions,” is 
found both in Matt. xix. 22 and Mark x. 22. Such 
examples! might be multiplied, and they show that the 
occurrence of passages of the most individual character 
cannot, in Justin’s time, be limited to any single Gospel. 

Now the verse we are discussing, Matt. xvii. 13, in 
all probability, as Ewald supposes, occurred in one or 
more of the older forms of the Gospel from which our 
Synoptics and many other similar works derived their 
matter, and nothing is more likely than that the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which in many respects was 
nearly related to Matthew, may have contained it. At 
any rate we have shown that such sayings cannot, 
however apparently individual, be considered evidence 
of the use of a particular Gospel simply because it 
happens to be the only one now extant which contains 
it. Credner, however, whilst expressing the opinion 
which we have quoted likewise adds his belief that by 
the expression kat yéypamrat, Justin seems expressly to 
indicate that this sentence is taken from a different 
work from what precedes it, and he has proved that the 
preceding part of the quotation was not derived from 
our Gospels.2_ We cannot, however, coincide with this 
opinion either. It seems to us that the expression ‘‘ and 


' Cf. Matt. ui. 3, Mark i, 2, 3, Luke iii. 4; Matt. iii. 5, 6, Mark i. 5; 
Matt. xiv. 3, 4, Mark vi. 17, 18; Matt. xiv. 9, Mark vi. 26; Matt. 
xxvii. 14, Mark xv. 5; Matt. xxvii. 39, Mark xy. 29, &c., &c. 

2 Credner, Beitriizo, i. p. 237. 
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it is written” simply was made use of by Justin to show 
that the identification of Elias with John the Baptist is 
not his, but was the impression conveyed at the time by 
Jesus to his disciples. Now the whole narrative of the 
baptism of John in Justin bears characteristic marks of 
being from a Gospel different from ours,' and in the first 
part of this very quotation we find distinct variation. 
Justin first affirms that Jesus in his teaching had pro- 
claimed that Elias should also come («at "HAiay édev- 
oeoOa1), and then further on he gives the actual words 
of Jesus: "HXias pey éXevoetat, «.7.4., which we have 
before us, whilst in Matthew the words are: ’HXias pep 
€pxerat, and there is no MS. which reads éAevoerae for 
epxerat, and yet, as Credner remarks, the whole force 
of the quotation rests upon the word, and Justin is per- 
sistent in his variation from the text of our first Synoptic. 
It is unreasonable to say that Justin quotes loosely the 
important part of his passage, and then about a few 
words at the close pretends to be so particularly careful. 
Considering all the facts of the case, we must conclude 
that this quotation also is from a source different from 
our Gospels.’ 

Another point, however, must be noted. Dr. Westcott 
claims this passage as an express quotation from the 
Memoirs, apparently for no other reason than that the 
few words happen to agree with Matt. xvii. 13, and that 
he wishes to identify the Memoirs with our Gospels. 
Justin, however, does not once mention the Memoirs in 
this chapter ; it follows, therefore, that Canon Westcott 
who is so exceedingly strict in his limitation of express 
quotations, assumes that all quotations of Christian 
history and words of Jesus in Justin are to be considered 

1 p. 316 ff. 2 Cf. Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr. p. 280. 
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a3 derived from the Memoirs whether they be mentioned 
by name or not. We have already seen that amongst 
these there are not only quotations differing from the 
Gospels, and contradicting them, but others which have 
no parallels at all in them. 

The fifth of Dr. Westcott’s express quotations occurs 
in Dial. 105, where Justin says: “For when he (Jesus) 
was giving up his spirit on the cross he said : ‘ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit,’ as I have also 
learned from the Memoirs.” This short sentence agrees 
with Luke xxii. 46, it is true, but as we have already 
shown,! Justin’s whole account of the Crucifixion differs 
so materially from that in our Gospels that it cannot 
have been derived from them. 

We sce this forcibly in examining the sixth of Canon 
Westcott’s quotations, which is hkewise connected with 
the Crucifixion. ‘‘ For they who saw him crucified also 
wageed their heads each one of them, and distorted their 
lips, and sneeringly and in scornful irony repeated among 
themselves those words which are also written in the 
Memoirs of his Apostles: He declared himself the son of 
God : (let him) come down, let him walk about: let God 
save him.”? We have ourselves already quoted and dis- 
cussed this passage,? and need not further examine it here. 
Canon Westcott has nothing better to say regarding this 
quotation, in an examination of the accuracy of parallel 
passages, than this: “These exact words do not occur in 
our Gospels, but we do find there others so closely con- 
nected with them that few readers would feel the differ- 
ence” !* When criticism descends to language hike this, 
the case is indeed desperate. It is clear that, as Canon 
Westcott admits, the words are expressly declared to be a 


'p. 332 ff. 7 Dial. 101. ‘pp. 333 ff ‘On the Canon, p. 114 £. 
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quotation from the Memoirs of the Apostles, but they do 
not exist in our Gospels, and consequently our Gospels are 
not identical with the Memoirs. Canon Westcott refers 
to the taunts in Matthew, and then with commendable 
eandour he concludes his examination of the quotation 
with the following words: ‘‘ No manuscript or Father 
(so far as we know) has preserved any reading of the 
passage more closely resembling Justin's quotation ; and 
if it appear not to be deducible from our Gospels, due 
allowance being made for the object which he had in 
view, its source must remain concealed.”! We need 
only add that it is futile to talk of making “due allow- 
ance” for the object which Justin had in view. His 
immediate object was accurate quotation, and no allow- 
ance can account for such variation in language and 
thought as is presented in this passage. That this 
passage, though a professed quotation from the Memoirs, 
is not taken from our Gospels is certain both from its 
own variations and the differences in other parts of 
Justin’s account of the Crucifixion, an event whose 
solemnity and importance might well be expected to 
secure reverential accuracy. It is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles 
were not identical with our Gospels, and the systematic 
variation of his quotations thus receives its natural and 
reasonable explanation. 

The seventh and last of Dr. Westcott’s express quota- 
tions is, as he states, “more remarkable.” We subjcin 
the passage in contrast with the parallel texts of the first 
and third Gospels. 


' On the Canon, p. 115. 
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JUSTIN. DrAz. 100. 

And in the Gospel 
it is written that he 
said : 

All things have been 
delivered to me by the 
Father, and no one 
knoweth (y:»doxe:) the 
Father buttheSon,nor 
the Son but the Father 
and 


those to whomsoeyver 
the Son shall reveal 
him. 


Justin. Dura. 100. 

Kai év to evayyedicp 
dé yéypantras ss einwy 
Ilavra pot mapadedora 
tid rou marpos Kat ovdels 
ywooxe. tov marépa ei 
py 6 vids* ovd€ rov uldy 
el py 6 warnp Kai ols dy 
6 vids amoxaduyy. 


It is apparent 


Marr. xr. 27. 


All things were de- 
livered to me by the! 
Father, and no one 
knoweth (émywooxet) 
the Son but the Father, 
nor knoweth (émrrywo- 
oxet) anyone theFather 
but the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the son 
is minded to reveal 
him, 


Marr. XI. 27. 


Ilavra pot rrapeddOn 
td rou marpos,"xat ovdeis 
emcywaoKe. tov vidy el 
py 6 marnp, ovdé roy 
marépa Tis emiypwoaoKe 
el pn 6 vids cal J éav 

, e ey hd 
BovAnrat 6 vios azroxa- 


Avwat. 
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LUKE x. 22. 


All things were de- 
livered to me by my 
Father, and no one 
knoweth 9 (yerdoxe) 
who the Son is but the 
Father, and who the 
Father is but the Son, 


and he to whomsoever 
the Son is minded to 
reveal him. 


LUKE xX. 22. 


Tlavra pot rapedubn 
Und ToU matpdés pov, Kai 
ovdels yerdoKes tis €or 
6 vids ef py 5 samp, 
cai tis dot 5 srarnp 
el py 6 vlds xai @ day 
BovAnra 6 vidos drroxa- 


Avwat. 


that Justin’s quotation differs very 


materially from our Gospels in language, mm construc- 
tion, and in meaning. These variations, however, acquire 
very remarkable confirmation and significance from the 
fact that Justin in two other places® quotes the latter 
and larger part of the passage from ovdeis in precisely 
the same way, with the sole exception that, in both of 
these quotations, he uses the aorist éyw instead of 
ywooke. This threefold repetition in the same pecu- 
liar form clearly stamps the passage as being a literal 


1 Most Codices read ‘‘ my,” but the Cod. Sin. haying ‘‘ the,” we give it 
as more fuyourable. 

2 See last note. 

3 Apol., 1. 63. 
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quotation from his Gospel, and the one exception to the 
verbal agreement of the three passages, in the substitu- 
tion of the present for the aorist in the Dialogue, does 
not in the least remove or lessen the fundamental varia- 
tion of the passage from our Gospel. As the éyvw is 
twice repeated it was probably the reading of his text. 
Now it is well known that the peculiar form of the 
quotation in Justin occurred in what came to be con- 
sidered heretical Gospels, and constituted the basis of 
important Gnostic doctrines! Canon Westcott speaks 
of the use of this passage by the Fathers in agreement 
with Justin in a manner which, unintentionally we 
have no doubt, absolutely misrepresents important facts. 
He says: “The transposition of the words still remains; 
and how little weight can be attached to that will 
appear upon an examination of the various forms in 
which the text is quoted by Fathers like Origen, Irenzeus 
and Epiphanius, who admitted our Gospels exclusively. 


It occurs in them as will be seen from the table of ‘ 


readings ? with almost every possible variation. Irenzeus 
in the course of one chapter quotes the verse first as it 
stands in the canonical text; then in the same order, but 
with the last clause like Justin’s; and once again 
altogether as he has given it. Epiphanius likewise 
quotes the text seven times in the same order as Justin, 
and four times as it stands in the Gospels.”* Now in the 
chapter to which reference is made in this sentence 
Irenzeus commences by stating that the Lord had 
declared : “ Nemo cognoscit Filium nisi Pater; neque 


1 Canon Westcott merely alludes to this in the briefest way in a note. 
On the Canon, p. 115, note 2. 
2 In the few readings given in this table, Dr. Westcott does not dis- 
tinguish the writers at all. Cf..On the Canon, p. 116, note 3. 
* On the Canon, p. 116. 
DD2 
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Patrem quis cognoscit nisi Filius, et cui voluerit Filius 
revelare,”! as he says, “Thus Matthew has set it down 
and Luke similarly, and Mark the very same.”? He goes 
on to state, however, that those who would be wiser 
than the Apostles write this verse as follows: “ Nemo 
cognovit Patrem nisi Filius; nec Filium nisi Pater, et 
cul voluerit Filius revelare.” And he explains: ‘‘ They 
interpret it as though the true God was known to no 
man before the coming of our Lord; and that God who 
was announced by the Prophets they affirm not to be the 
Father of Christ.’”* Now in this passage we have the 
eyvw of Justin in the ‘cognovit,’ in contradistinction to 
the ‘cognoscit’ of the Gospel, and his transposition of 
order ag not by any possibility an accidental thing, but 
as the distinct basis of doctrines. Irenzeus goes on to 
argue that no one can know the Father unless through 
the Word of God, that is through the Son, and this is 
why he said: “‘Nemo cognoscit Patrem nisi Filius; 
neque Filium nisi Pater, et quibuscunque Filius reve- 
laverit.’ Thus teaching that he himself also is the Father, 
as indeed he is, in order that we may not receive any other 
Father except him who is revealed by the Son.”* In this 
third quotation Irenzeus alters the €yyw into ywooxe, but 
retains the form, for the rest, of the Gnostics and of 
Justin, and his aim apparently is to show that adopting 
his present tense instead of the aorist the transposition 


1 Ady. Huor., iv. 6, § 1. 

? Sic ot Mathoous posuit, et Lucas similiter, et Marcus idem ipsum. 
We need not point out that this is a misstatement, for our Mark has not 
got the passage at all. 

5 << 1{t interpretantur, quasi a nullo cognitus sit verus Deus ante Domini 
nostri adventum: et eum Deum, qui a prophetis sit annuntiatus, dicunt 
non esso Patrem Christi.” Ady. Hoor., iv. 6, § 1. 

‘ Docens semetipsum et Patrem, sicut est, ut alterum non recipiamus 
Patrem, nisi eum qui a Filio reyelatur. Jv., iy. 6, § 3. 
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of words is of no importance. A fourth time, however, 
in the same chapter, which in fact is wholly dedicated to 
this passage and to the doctrines based upon it, Irenzeus 
quotes the saying : “Nemo cognoscit Filium nisi Pater ; 
neque Patrem nisi Filius, et quibuscunque Filius reve- 
laverit.”" Here the language and order of the Gospel are 
followed with the exception that ‘ cui voluerit revelare’ is 
altered to the ‘ quibuscunque revelaverit’ of Justin; and 
that this is intentional is made clear by the continuation: 
“For, revelaverit was said not with reference to the 
future alonc,’? &c. | 

Now in this chapter we learn very clearly that, although 
the canonical Gospels by the express declaration of Irenzeus 
had their present reading of the passage before us, other 
Gospels of considerable authority even in his time had 
the form of Justin, for again in a fifth passage he quotes 
the opening words: “ He who was kuown, therefore, was 
uot different from him who declared: ‘ No one knoweth 
the Father,’ but one and the same.’? With the usual 
alteration of the verb to the present tense, Irenzus in 
this and in one of the other quotations of this passage 
just cited gives some authority to the transposition of the 
words “ Father” and “Son,” although the reading was 
opposed to the Gospels, but he invariably adheres to 
ywoore and condemns eyyw, the reading maintained 
by those who in the estimation of Irenzeus “ would be 
wiser than the Apostles.” Elsewhere, descanting on 


1 Ady. Hoer., iv. 6, § 7. 

2 Revelayerit enim, non colum in futurum dictum est, &c.; Jb., iv. 6, 
§ 7. 

3 Non ergo alius erat qui cognoscebatur, et alius qui dicebat: ‘‘ Nemo 
cognoscit Patrem :” sed unus et idem, &c.; Jb., iv. 6, § 7. In another 
place Irenzus again quotes the passage in the same order, with the same 
careful adherence to the present tense. Adv. Heer., 11. 6, § 1. 
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Adv. Tier. 1. 20.0 3. Ard again, referring to Valentinus and } 
f. tlowe ie and endeavouring to show: the inconsistency of their views, | 
suse: * Salvator ergs, eectindum cos, emt mentitus, dicens: * Nez 
eqneut Patvern nist Filius.” Sienim coguitus est vel a matre, vel a semi: 
jus; solutum est illud, quod, ‘nemo coynovié Patrem nisi Filius."’* Ad 
Hicer., 1. 14, § 7. Irenw-us then endeayours out of their own form of t 
text to confute their doctrines 

* Adv. Hurr., 1. 20, § 3. 
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forth as the reading of the Gospels of the Marcosians 
and other sects, and the highest testimony to their 
system. It is alinost impossible that Justin could have 
altered the passage by an error of memory to this pre- 
cise form, and it must be regarded as the reading of his 
Memoirs.' The evidence of Irenzeus is clear: The 
Gospels had the reading which we now find in them, but 
apocryphal Gospels on the other hand had that which we 
find twice quoted by Justin, and the passage was as it 
were the text upon which a large sect of the early Church 
based its most fundamental doctrine. The éyvw is inva- 
riably repudiated, but the transposition of the words 
“Father” and “Son” was apparently admitted to a 
certain extent, although the authority for this was not 
derived from the Gospels recognized by the Church 
which contained the contrary order. 

We must briefly refer to the use of this passage by 
Clement of Alexandria. He quotes portions of the text 
eight times, and although with some variation of terms 
he invariably follows the order of the Gospels. Six 
times he makes use of the aorist éyvw,? once of 
ywoore,® and once of émvywwoKe.* He only once 
quotes the whole passage,° but on this occasion, as well as 
six others in which he only quotes the latter part of the 
sentence,® he omits BovAnrat, and reads “ and he to whom 
the Son shall reveal,” thus supporting the daoxadvyy 


1 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 210 f., 248 ff.; Wilgenfeld, Dio Evy. Justin’s, 
p- 201 ff.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 245. 

2 Pod., i. 9, § 88; i. 5, § 20; Strom., 1. 28, § 178; v. 13, § 95; vii. 10, 
58; Cohort., i. 10. 

3 Strom., vil. 18, § 109. * Quis Diy. Saly., 9. 

* Strom., 1. 28, § 178. 

* Coh., 1.§ 10; Peod., i. 5, § 20; Strom., y. 13, § 85; vii. 10,  § 58; Vi. 
18, $109; Quis Diy. Saly., 8. 
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Jostin. Twise be has “Gol” instead of “ Father, 
aid one: Le sqheritctes pydes for obdeis? It is er 
tofrem the loose and fragmentary way in whi 
Clement interweaves the passace with his text, that ] 
Te oobcerne] with the s-nse than the verbal ace 
racv Of the quotation, Lut the result of his evidence 
tant ke never departs from the Guspel order of ‘ Father 
and “Sun.” akbLeuzh he frequently makes use of ey» 
aud also emplovs dzoxaAvuy in agreement with Justi 
and, therefore. he shows the prevalence of forms approx 
mating t, thongh alwavs presenting material differenc 
from, the reading of Justin. 

Eytphanius refers to this passage no less than te 
times,* but he only quotes it fully five times, and upv: 
cach of these occasions with variations Of the _fiv 
times to which we refer, he thrice follows the order o 
the Gospels,* as he does likewise in another place wher 
he does not complete the sentence.’ On the remainin; 
two occasions he adopts the same order as Justin, wit 
Variations from his reading, however, to which we shal 
presently refer ;° and where he only partially quotes h 
follows the same order on other three occasions,’ and i 
one other place the quotation is too fragmentary to allov 
us to distinguish the order. Now in all of these ter 
quotations, with one exception, Epiphanius substitute 
olde fur éreywooxe. at the commencement of th 


1 Coh., 1. § 10; Pied., i. 5, § 20. * Strom., v. 13, § 85. 

7 Nur, hiv. 4, ed. Petay. p. 466; lxiy. 9, p. 532; lxv. 6, p. 613; Ixix. 43 
}. 166; Ixxiv. 4, p. 591, 10, p. 898; Ixxvi. 7, p. 948, 29, p.-977, 32, p 
981. 

* Her., Ixxvi. 7, p. 943; liv. 4, p. 466; Ixy. 6, p. 613. 

* Wwr., Ixvi. 9, p. 532. 

* Hur., Ixxiv. 4, p. 891; lxxvi. 29, p. 977 

7 Wier., Ixix. 43, p. 766; Ixxiy. 10, p. 98; lxxyi. 32, p. 931. 

* Har,, Ixxvi. 32, p. 981, 
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passage in Matthew, and only thrice does he repeat the 
verb in the second clause as in that Gospel, and on these 
occasions he twice makes use of olde! and once of éyvw.? 
He once uses €yyw with the same order as Justin, but 
* does not complete the sentence.* Hach time he completes 
the quotation, he uses @ éayv with the Gospel, and doxa- 
Avy with Justin,* but only once out of the five 
complete quotations does he insert 6 vids in the con- 
cluding phrase. It is evident from this examination, 
which we must not carry further, that Epiphanius never 
verbally agrees with the Gospel in his quotation of this 
passage and never verbally with Justin, but mainly fol- 
lows a version different from both. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that he is writing against various 
heresies, and it does not seem to us improbable that he 
reproduces forms of the passage current amongst those 
sects. 

In his work against Marcion, Tertullian says : “ With 
regard to the Father, however, that he was never scen, 
the Gospel which 1s common to us will testify, as it was 
said by Christ : Nemo cognovit patrem nisi filius,”> but 
elsewhere he translates “ Nemo scit,’® evidently not fully 
appreciating the difference of éyvw.? The passage in Mar- 
cion’s Gospel reads like Justin’s : ovdets eyrw tov warépa, 
ei pt) 6 vids, OvdE TOY Vidy Tis yiwwoKeEL, Ei uy 6 TaTHp.® 
The use of éyvw as applied to the Father and ywooxer 
as regards the Son in this passage is suggestive. Origen 


1 Heer., liv. 4, p. 466; Ixix. 43, p. 766. * Her., lxv. 6, p. 613. 

3 Heer., lxxiy. 10, p. 898. 

4 Except once when he has amoxadunre. Lovr., Ixxiv. 4. p. 891. 

5 Adv. Marc., 1. 27. 6 7b., iv. 25, cf. 6. 

7 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 202 f. 

® Dial. de recta in Deum fide, 1; Origen, Op., i. p. 817D; Thilo, Cod. 
Apocr. N. T., p. 433; J/ahn, Das Evang. Marcions, p. 160, 
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almost invariably uses é€yyw, sometimes adopting the 
order of the Gospels and sometimes that of Justin, and 
always employing amoxadvyp.' The Clementine Homi- 
lies always read eyyvw, and always follow the same order 
as Justin, presenting other and persistent variations from 
the form in the Gospels. Ovdeis eyvw roy rarépa ef py 
6 vids, as ovdé Tov vido tis eldev? ci py 6 TaTHP, Kai ols 
Gy BovrAnrat 6 vids amoxadvpar® This reading occurs 
four times. The Clementine Recognitions have the aorist 
with the order of the Gospels.‘ 

There only remain a few more lines to add to those 
already quoted to complete the whole of Dr. Westcott’s 
argument regarding this passage. He continues and 
concludes thus: “If, indeed, Justin’s quotations were 
made from memory, no transposition could be more 
natural ; and if we suppose that he copied the passage 
directly from a manuscript, there is no difficulty in 
believing that he found it so written in a manuscript of 
the Canonical St. Matthew, since the variation is excluded 
by no internal improbability, while it is found elsewhere, 
and its origin is easily explicable.”* It will be observed 
that Canon Westcott does not attempt any argument, but ° 
simply confines himself to suppositions. If such expla- 
nations were only valid, there could be no difficulty in 
believing anything, and every embarrassing circumstance 
would indeed be easily explicable. 

The facts of the case may be briefly summed up as 
follows: Justin deliberately and expressly quotes from 
his Gospel, himself calling it “ Gospel,” be it observed, a 

1 Cf, Griesbuch, Symb. Crit., 1. p. 271, 373. 
2 Credner, Beitiiigo, 1. p. 250. 
3 Clem. Hom., xvii. 4; xvill. 4, 13, 20; xvii 11. 


‘ Clem. Recog., ii. 47. 
* On the Canon, p. 117. 
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passage whose nearest parallel in our Gospels is Matt. 
xi. 27.. This quotation presents material variations from 
our Canonical Gospel both in form and language. The 
larger part of the passage he quotes twice in a different 
work, written years before, in precisely the same words as 
the third quotation, with the sole exception that he uses 
the aorist instead of the present tense of the verb. No. 
MS. of our Gospel extant approximates to the reading 
in Justin, and we are expressly told by Irenzus that the 
present reading of our Matthew was that existing in his 
day. On the other hand, Irenzeus states with equal 
distinctness that Gospels used by Gnostic sects had the 
reading of Justin, and that the passage was “ the 
crown of their system,” and one upon whose testimony 
they based their leading doctrines. Here, then, is the 
clear statement that Justin’s quotation disagrees with the 
form in the Gospels, and agrees with that of other Gospels. 
The variations occurring in the numerous quotations of 
the same passage by the Fathers, which we have analysed, 
show that they handled it very loosely, but also indicate 
that there must have been various readings of consider- 
able authority then current. It has been conjectured 
with much probability that the form in which Justin 
quotes the passage twice in his Apology may have been 
the reading of older Gospels, and that it was gradually 
altered by the Church to the form in which we now have 
it, for dogmatic reasons, when Gnostic sects began to 
base doctrines upon it inconsistent with the ‘prevailing 
interpretation.’ Be this as it may, Justin’s Gospel clearly 
had a reading different from ours, but in unison with 


1 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 251 ff. Cf. Credner, Beitrage, i. 
p. 250 f.! Delitzsch, N. Unters. Kan. Evv., p. 35 f. Scholten, Het 
Paulin. Evangelie, 1870, p. 103 f. 
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that known to exist in other Gospels, and this expr 
quotation only adds additional proof to the mass 
evidence already adduced that the Memoirs of t 
Apostles were not our Canonical Gospels.’ 

We have already occupied so much space even wi 
this cursory examination of Justin’s quotations, that v 
must pass over in silence passages which he quotes fro 
the Memoirs with variations from the parallels in ot 
Gospels which are also found in the Clementine Homili 
and other works emanating from circles in which othc 
Gospels than ours were used. We shall now only briefl 
refer to a few sayings of Jesus expressly quoted b 
Justin, which are altogether unknown to our Gospel: 
Justin says: “For the things which he foretold woul 
take place in his name, these we see actually coming t 
pass in our sight. For he said: ‘ Many shall come,’ &c 
&e.,2 and ‘There shall be schisms and _ heresies,’* an 
‘Beware of false prophets,* &c., and ‘ Many false Christ 
and false Apostles shall arise and shall deceive many c 
the faithful.’"5 Neither of the two prophecies her 
quoted are to be found anywhere in our Gospels, and t 
the second of them Justin repeatedly refers. He says i: 
one place that Jesus ‘‘ foretold that in the interval of hi 
coming, as I previously said,° heresies and false prophet 
would arise in his name.”? It is admitted that thes 


1 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 210 f., 248 f.; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., 184' 
p. 576; Hilgenfeld, Dio Evy. Justin’s, p. 201 ff.; Mayerhoff, Ein]. pet: 
Schr., p. 245; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 48. 

2 Cf. p. 357, note 1, p. 380 f. 

Selmeydip..... "Ecovra cxiopata cai aipéoes. Dial. 35. 

‘ Cf. 357, note 1, p. 380 f. 

* ’"Avaornoovrat moddoi Wevddypiarot, cai Yev8ardcroAo, Kal moAXots ra 
miotay tAavnoovow. Dial. 35; cf. Apol., i. 12. * Dial. 35. 

7 Kal v7@ peratv rijs mapovaias atrov xpdévp, ws mpoepny, yernocoba: alpiac 
cat Pevdorpodpnras én re dvdpatt airod mpoepnvver, «.t.A. Dial. 51; ef. 82 
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prophecies are foreign to our Gospels! It is very pro- 
bable that the Apostle Paul refers to the prophecy, 
‘There shall be schisms and heresies” in 1 Cor. xi. 18-19, 
where it is said, “.... I hear that schisms exist amongst 
you; and I partly believe it. For there must also be 
heresies amongst you,’ &c. (dxovw cyiopata ev vp 
brapyev, kal pépos Te muorevw. Set yap Kal aipécers év 
vw elvat, K.7.d.)? We find also, elsewhere, traces both of 
this saying and that which accompanies it. In the 
Clementine Homilies, Peter is represented as stating, 
“For there shall be, as the Lord said, false apostles, 
false prophets, heresies, desires for supremacy,” &c. 
(Evovra yap, ws 6 KUptos elev, WevdarrdaToAOL, Wevdets 
Tpopyrat, aipevets, pirapyxtat, x.7.r.).2 We are likewise 
reminded of the passage in the Epistle attributed to the 
Roman Clement, xliv.: “Our Apostles knew through 
our Lord Jesus Christ that there would be contention 
regarding the dignity of the episcopate.”* In our Gospel 
there is no reference anywhere to schisms and heresies, 
nor are false Apostles once mentioned, the reference 
being solely to “false Christs” and “false prophets.” 
The recurrence here and elsewhere of the peculiar expres- 
sion “false apostles” is very striking,’ and the evidence 
for the passage as a saying of Jesusisimportant. Hege- 
sippus, after enumerating a vast number of heretical sects 
and teachers, continues: “From these sprang the false 
Christs, false prophets, false apostles, who divided the 

1 Credner, Baitrage, i. p. 212, 246; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 
232 f.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml,, p. 103, anm. 28 (Kirchhofer thinks 
the first may be from the Ebionitish Gospel); Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 
59; Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. d. M. Just., p. 391, u. anm. 2; Tjeenk 
Willink, Just. Mart. 1868, p. 120 anm. 2. Of. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 140. 

2 Cf. Credner, Beitrage, 1. p. 246. 


3 Hom. xvi. 21. 4 xliv. See Greek passage quoted, p. 231, note 2. 
8 Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. d. Mirt. Just., p. 391, anm. 2. 
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union of the Church by corrupting doctrines concerning 
God and concerning his Christ.”' It will be remem- 
bered that Hegesippus made use of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and the Clementine literature points to 
the same source. In the Apostolic Constitutions we read : 
‘For these are false Christs and false prophets, and false 
apostles, deceivers, and corrupters,’ &c.,? and in the 
Clementine Recognitions the Apostle Peter is repre- 
sented as saying that the Devil, after the temptation, 
terrified by the final answer of Jesus, ‘“‘hastened im- 
mediately to send forth into this world false prophets, 
and false apostles, and false teachers, who should speak 
in the name of Christ indeed, but should perform the 
will of the demon.”* Justin’s whole system forbids our 
recognizing in these two passages mere tradition, and we 
must hold that we have here quotations from a Gospel 
different from ours. 

Elsewhere, Justin says: “ Out of which (affliction and 
fiery trial of the Devil) again Jesus, the Son of God, pro- 
mised to deliver us, and to put on us prepared garments, 
if we do his commandments, and he is proclaimed as 
having provided an eternal kingdom for us.”* This 
promise is nowhere found in our Gospel. 

Immediately following the passage (« 3 and 4) which 
we have discussed ® as repeated in the Dialogue: “ Many 

1 Awd rovray Yevddxpiarat, Yevdorpoprra, Wevdardcrodot, oirues épéproav 
rHy Evoow THs éxxAnoias POopipaiors Adyots Kara TOU Cov Kal Kata Tou Xprorov 
atrov. Eusebius, H. E., iv. 22. 

2 Otro: yap clot Yrevdsxpiorot, xai pevdorpopnrat, cat YevdardcroAt, xiavor 
ai POopeis, x.r.d. Constit. Apost., vi. 18; cf. vi. 18. 


* Recog. iv. 34. 

4 é& by nal mddw droongy Huas Ingots 6 vids rod Ccoi, éwWioa spas ra 
yrowacpeva evBupara, dav mpdfwopev avrov tas évrodds, trécxero, cai aldstoy 
Baowciav spovonca émnyyeAra. Dial, 116. 

5 Credner, Beitriige, 1. p. 255; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 99; Reuss, 
Hist. du Canon, p. 59. 6 p. 355, note 1. 
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shall say to me, &c., &c., and I will say to them, Depart 
from me,” Justin continues: “And in other words by 
which he will condemn those who are unworthy to be 
saved, he said that he will say: Begone into the dark- 
ness without, which the Father hath prepared for Satan 
and his angels.”! The nearest parallel to this is in Matt. 
xxv. 41: “Then shall he say also unto them on the left 
hand: Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire 
which is prepared for the devil and his angels,”’ 


Justin, DIAL. 76. Matt. xxy. 41. 

Kat év Dados Adyots ols karadixacery | 

tous dvagious pn oalerOar pédAdrAje, : Tore épet nat rois €£ evovvpov Topev- 
én épeiv ‘Ymdyere eis rd oxdros 1d | eve dn’ cou of arnpapévor eis Td rp 
efwrepor, dnroipacey 6 raTnp Tg Satava 7d aidmoy Td Hrowacpevoy TH SiaBdrw 
kai Tois dyyéAats aurov. kat Tois dyyéAots avrov. 
It is apparent that Justin’s quotation differs very widely 
from the reading of our Gospel. The same reading, with 
the exception of a single word, is found in the Clementine 
Homilies (xix. 2), that is to say, that ‘ Devil” is substi- 
tuted for “Satan,” and this variation is not important. 
The agreement of the rest, on the other hand, seems to 
establish the conclusion that the quotation is from a 
written Gospel different from ours,? and here we have 
further strong indications of Justin’s use of the Ebionite 
Gospel. 

Another of the sayings of Jesus which are forcign to 
our Gospels is one in reference to the man who falls 
away from righteousness into sin, of whom Justin says: 
“ Wherefore also our Lord Jesus Christ said: In whatso- 
ever things I may find you, in these I shall also judge 
os 1g “\ VN e@¢ @€ 4 , 9 Lo) “ T Pe 
you.”? (Ato kat 0 nueérepos KUptos Inaous Xptortos elev 


1 Dial. 76. 
2 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 211; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 233 f.; 
Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 245 f. % Dial. 47. 
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“Rv ols &y tuas KaradadBw, év Tovro.s Kat kpwo.’) A 
similar expression is used by some of the Fathers, and in 
some cases is ascribed to the prophets. Clement of Alex- 
andria has quoted a phrase closely resembling this without 
indicating the source. "Ed ols yap av evpw vas, dnow, 
émt rovrots Kat kpwa.? Grabe was of opinion that Justin 
derived the passage from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,’ an opinion shared by the greater number of | 
modern critics, and which we are prepared to accept from 
many previous instances of agreement. Even the 
warmest asserters of the theory that the Memoirs are 
identical with our Gospels are obliged to admit that 
this saying of Jesus is not contained in them, and 
that it must have been derived from an extra-canonical 
source.* 

Other passages of a similar kind might have been 
pointed out, but we have already devoted too much 
space to Justin's quotations, and must hasten to a 
conclusion. There is one point, however, to which we 
must refer. We have more than once alluded to the 
fact that, unless in one place, Justin never mentions an 
author's name in connection with the Memoirs of the 
Apostles. The exception to which we referred is the 
following. Justin says: “The statement also that he 
(Jesus) changed the name of Peter, one of the Apostles, and 
that this is also written in hes Memoirs as having been done, 


1 Grabe, Spicil. patr., i. p. 327; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 
333 f., ii. p. 524. 

2 Quis Div. Salv., 40. 

3 Spicil. Patr., i. p. 14, p. 327. 

4 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 247, cf. p. 212; Donaldson, Hist. of Chr. Lit, 
and Doctr., ii. p. 330; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 3383 f.; Hilyen- 
feld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 233; Kirchhofer, Quollensammlung, p. 103 ; 
Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 59; Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. Just., p. 390, 394 ; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 140; De WWette, Einl. N. T., p. 111. 
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together with the fact that he also changed the name of 
other two brothers, who were sons of Zebedee, to Boanerges, 
that is, sons of Thunder,” &¢.!| According to the usual Jan- 
ouage of Justin, and upon strictly critical grounds, the 
avrov in this passage must be referred to Peter; and 
Justin, therefore, seems to ascribe the Memoirs to that 
Apostle, and to speak of a Gospel of Peter. Some 
critics maintain that the avrov does not refer to Peter, 
but to Jesus, or, more probably still, that it should 
be amended to avrwv, and apply to the Apostles.?. The 
great majority, however, are forced to admit the reference 
of the Memoirs to Peter, although they explain it, as we 
shall sec, in different ways. It is argued by some that 
this expression is used when Justin is alluding to the 
change of name not only of Peter but of the sons of 
Zebedee, the narrative of which is only found in the 
Gospel according to Mark. Now Mark was held by 
many of the Fathers to have been the mere mouthpiece 
of Peter, and to have written at his dictation ;3 so that, 
in fact, in calling the second Gospel by the name of the 
Apostle Peter, they argue, Justin merely adopted the 
tradition current in the early Church, and referred to the 


Kal ro etrety prercovopaxévat avrov Terpoy €va rév amoord\ay, kai yeypap- 
Oat év Trois dmopynpovevpacw avrov yeyeynpevoy kai ToUTO, peTa TOU Kat @Aovs 
dv0 adeAhors viois ZeBedaiou dvras perwvopaxévat dvopare Tov Boavepyés, 6 €oriy 
viol Bpovrys, x.7.A. Dial. 106. 

2 Bleek, Einl. N.T., p. 315; Delitzsch, N. Unters. Entst. kan. Evy., 
p- 26; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 11. p. 329; Gieseler, Versuch 
Entst. schr. Evv., pp. 14, 58; Gratz, Krit. Unters, p. 50 f.; Neudecker, 
Lehrb. Einl. N. T., p. 66 f.; Olshausen, Echth. simmtl. Schr. N. T., 
p. 290, 304; Otto, Justini Opp., il. p. 360 f.; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, 
p. 55; Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. d. M. Just., p. 150 ff.. 

3 EKusebins, H. E., ii. 15, iii. 39, v. 8, vi. 14, 25; Treneus, Ady. Ieer., 
iii, I. § 1; Tertullian, Ady. Marc., iv. 5; IHieron., De Vir. Il., 1. Cf. 
Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N.T., i. p. 375; Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. d. Mart. 
Just., p. 152. 

VoL. L ER 
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Gospel now known as the Gospel according to Mark.! 
It must be evident, however, that after admitting that 
Justin speaks of the Memoirs “of Peter,” it is indeed 
hasty in the extreme to conclude from the fact that the 
mention of the sons of Zebedec being surnamed Boanerges 
is only recorded in Mark 111. 17, and not in the other 
canonical Gospels, that therefore the “Memoirs of Peter” 
and our Gospel according to Mark are one and the same. 
We shall, hereafter, in examining the testimony of Papias, 
sce that the Gospel according to Mark, of which the 
Bishop of Hicrapolis speaks, was not our canonical Mark 
-at all. It would be very singular indeed on this hypo- 
thesis that Justin should not have quoted a single passage 
from the only Gospel whose author he names, and the 
number of times he seems to quote from a Petrine Gospel, 
which was quite different from Mark, confirms the infer- 
ence that he cannot possibly here refer to our second 
Gospel. It is maintained, therefore, by numerous other 
critics that Justin refers to a Gospel according to Peter, 
or according to the Hebrews, and not to Mark.? 

We learn from Eusebius that Serapion, who became 
Bishop of Antioch about a.p. 190, composed a book on 


' Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evy. p. 372; Hug, Einl. N. T., 1847, ii. p. 
58, cf. 97; J. P. Lange, Das Evang. nach Markus, 1868, p. 6; Storr, 
“weck d. Evang. Gesch., p. 366 f.; JVestcott, On the Canon, p. 99; 
Winer, Just. Mart., p. 1S. 

Some who admit that, rightly, the airot applies to Peter are prevented 
by other considerations from pronouncing judgmont clearly. Of. Binde- 
mann, Thool. Stud. u. Krit., 1842, p. 407 f.; Delttzsch, Lintst. kan. Evy., 
p. 26; Jteuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N.T., p. 192; Wetss, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 
1861, p. 677; De Wette, Ein). N. T. p. 114. 

* Bertholdt, Kinl. A. und N. Test., ui. p. 1213; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 
132; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 111; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 107; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 23 ff., 261 ff., 278 ff.; cf. Die Evangelien, 
p. 147 f.; Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 234 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeitalter, 1. p. 220 f.; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 40 f. 
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the “Gospel according to Peter” (mepi tod Neyopevou 
kata Ilérpov evayyediov), which he found in circulation 
in his diocese. At first Serapion had permitted the use 
of this Gospel, as it evidently was much prized, but he 
subsequently condemned it as a work favouring Docetic 
views, and containing many things superadded to the doc- 
trine of the Saviour.' Origen likewise makes mention of 
the Gospel according to Peter (rov émuyeypappevou Kara 
Ilérpov evayyediov) as agreeing with the tradition of the 
Hebrews.?_ But its relationship to the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews becomes more clear when Theodoret states 
that the Nazarencs made use of the Gospel according to 
Peter,? for we know by the testimony of the Fathers 
generally that the Nazarene Gospel was that commonly 
called the Gospel according to the Hebrews (EvayyéXuov 
xa?’ ‘EBpaious). The same Gospel was in use amongst 
the Ebionites, and in fact, as almost all critics are 
agreed, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, under 
various names, such as the Gospel according to Peter, 
according to the Apostles, the Nazarenes, Ebionites, 
Keyptians, &c., with modifications certainly, but sub- 
stantially the same work, was circulated very widely 
throughout the carly Church.* A quotation occurs in the 


1 Eusebius, H. ., vi. 12; cf. Hieron., De Vir. Tl., 41. 

3 Ad. Matt. xiii. 54-56. Ho couples it with the Book of James, or tho 
Protevangelium Jacobi. 

3 Hooret. Fab., ii. 2; ef. Hieron., lib., vi. Commont. in Izoch. xyiii., in 
Matt. xii. 13; De Vir. Ill. 2. The Marcosians also used this Gospel, and 
we havo seen thom in agreement with Justin’s quotation; cf. p. 406 ff. 

4 Eusebius, 1. E., iii. 25; Lpiphanius, User. xxx. 13; Ifieron., Ady. 
Pelag., iii. 1, ad Matt. vi. 11, xii. 13, xxii. 35; Theodoret, Hooret. Fab., 
ii. 2; Ambrose, Proem. Ey. Lucie. Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xii. ff.; Baur, 
Unters. tib. kan. Evv., p. 572 ff.; Bleek, Eiml. N. T., p. 99 ff.; Credner, 
Beitrize, i. p. 331, 347 f., 385 f., 391 f., 409 ff.; Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 
9, p.17, p. 21; Delitzsch, N. Unt. Entst. kan. Evv., p. 20 ff.; Ebrard, 
Die evang. Gesch., p. 769 ff.; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., 1. p. 9f., 14 ff; 
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so-called Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrneeans, to which 
we have already referred, which is said by Origen to be 
in the work called the doctrine of Peter’ (Adayy 
IIérpov), but Jerome states that it is taken from the 
Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes.? Delitzsch finds traces 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews before a.p. 130 
in the Talmud$ Eusebius‘ informs us that Papias 
narrated a story regarding a woman accused before the 
Lord of many sins which was contained in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews.5 The same writer likewise 
states that Hegesippus, who came to Rome and com- 
menced his public carcer under Anicetus, quoted from 
the same Gospel. The evidence of this “ancient and 
apostolic” man is very important, for although he evi- 
dently attaches grcat valuc to tradition, does not seem to 
know of any canonical Scriptures of the New Testament 


Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., i854, p. 36 ff. ; Fubricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 
1. p. 340 ff.; Gieseler, Enstst. schnift. Ev., p. 9 ff. ; Guericke, Gesammt- 
gesch. N.T., p. 215 ff.; Mertwig, Einl. N. T., p. 21; Hilyenfeld, Zeitschr. 
wiss. Theol., 1863, p. 345 ff., Die Evy. Just., p. 11 ff; olfzmann in 
Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, vill. p. 541 ff., 559 ff. ; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 
29 ff.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 452, anm. 17, p. 465, anm. 1; 
Mayerhof. Einl. petr. Schr., p. 238 ff., 303 f.; Neudecker, Hinl. N. T., 
1840, p. 24 ff.; Nicolus, Etudes sur les Evang. Apocr., p. 23 ff., 60 ff., 95 
ff., 118; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N.T., p. 191 ff., Hist. du Canon, p. 63; 
Schneckenburger, Ucb. d. Evang. d. Agypt., 1834, Urspr. erst. kan. 
Evang. ; Schott, Isagoge, p. 8 tf. ; Schweyler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 
197 ff., 234 ff.; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 42; De Wette, Einl. N. T., 
p. 96 ff., 138 f. 

1 De Princip. Pref., § 8. 

2 Hieron., Proem. in Esai, xviii., De Vir. Ill., 16; cf. Fabricius, Cod. 
Apocr. N. T., 1. p. 359 f. A similar passage was in the Kypvypa Ierpov. 
ef. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 249. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 407 f. 

3 Tract. Sabbath, f. 116; Delitzech, N. Unters. Enst. kan. Evv., 
p. 18. 

* Eusebius, H. E., iii. 39. 

* This is generally believed to be the episode inserted in the fourth 
Gospel, vill. 1—11, but not originally belonging to it. 

6 Fusebius, H. E., iy. 22. 
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and, like Justin, apparently rejected the Apostle Paul,' 
he still regarded the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
with respect, and probably made exclusive use of it. 
The best critics consider that this Gospel was the 
evangelical work used by the author of the Clementine 
Homilies. Cerinthus and Carpocrates made use of a 
form of it,? and there is good reason to suppose that 
Tatian, like his master Justin, used the same Gospel : 
indeed his “ Diatessaron,” we are told, was by some 
called the Gospel according to the Hebrews.* Clement 
of Alexandria quotes it as an authority, with quite the 
same respect as the other Gospels. He says: “So also 
in the Gospel according to the Hebrews: ‘He who 
wonders shall reign,’ it is written, ‘and he who reigns 
shall rest.’”> A form of this Gospel, “according to the 
Egyptians,” 1s quoted in the second Epistle of pseudo- 
Clement of Rome, as we are informed by the Alexandrian 


1 Baur, Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 83 f., Paulus, i. p. 253 ff. ; Ailgenfeld, 
Der Kanon, p. 27 ff.; Einl. N. T., p. 65 ff.; Nicolas, Et. sur. les Ev. 
apocr., p. 58; Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 2893; Scholten, Dio Alt. 
Zougnisse, p. 19f.,p. 22 f., Das Evang. nach. Johan., p. 11; Schwegler, Das 
nachap. Zeit., i. p. 173 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 91 f., 132 f.; 
Tycenk Willink, Just. Mart. pp. 49, 113 ff. See further the following pages 
and the noxt chapter. 

2 Baur, Unters. ib. kan. Evyv., p. 573; Credner, Beitraige, 1. p. 330 ff. ; 
ITilyenfeld, Die Evy. Just., p. 377 f.; Neander, Genet. Entw. d. vorn. 
Gnost. Syst. p. 418; Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 192 f.; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., p. 207. Of. Anger, Synops. Evang., p. xvi. 

3 Eqyiphanius, Woor., xxvii. 5, cf, xxx. 26, xxx. 14. Cf. De Wette, Finl. 
N.T., p. 116 f., 119; Schevegler, Das nachap. Zeit.. 1. p. 204. 

4 Epiphanius, Heer., xlvi. 1. Cf. Baur, Unt. kan. Evv., p. 573; 
Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 444; Eichhorn, Hin). N. T., 1. p. 28; 120 ff; 
Gratz, K. Unt. Just. Denkw., p. 814; Guertcke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., 
p. 227 f.; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 193; Schmidt, Einl. N.T., 
p. 124 ff.; Schneckenburyer, Das Evang. d. Higypt., p. 36 f.; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 208; De Wette, inl. N. T., p. 116, 119. 

5) kav ro Kal’ ‘EBpaious edayyedin ‘6 Oavpaoas Bacevon,” yéyparrat, “ xal 
6 BacwWevoas avanavOnocera.” Clem. Al., Strom., 11. 9, § 46. 
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Clement, who likewise quotes the same passage.' Origen 
frequently made use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,? and that it long enjoyed great consideration in 
the Church is proved by the fact that Theodoret found it 
in circulation not only among heretics, but also amongst 
orthodox Christian communities ;3 and even in the fourth 
century Eusebius records doubts as to the rank of this 
Gospel amongst Christian books, speaking of it under the 
second class in which some reckoned the Apocalypse of 
John.* Later still Jerome translated it ;° whilst Nicephorus 
inscrts it, in his Stichometry, not amongst the Apocrypha, 
but amongst the Antilegomena, or merely doubtful books 
of the New Testament, along with the Apocalypse of John.® 
Eusebius bears testimony to the value attached to it by the 
Jewish Christians,’ and indeed he says of the Ebionites 
that, “making use only of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, they took little account of the rest.”® In such 
repute was this Gospel amongst the earliest Christian 
communitics, that it was generally belicved to be the 
original of the Greek Gospel of Matthew. Irenzeus states 
that the Ebionites used solely the Gospel according to 
Matthew and reject the Apostle Paul, asserting that he 
was an apostate from the law.? We know from state- 


1 2 Ep. ad Corinth., xii.; cf, Clem. Al., Strom., iii. 9, § 13. 
* Evangelium quoquo, quod appellatur peoanilun Ilebreos . 
quy ot Origenos siope utitur. /Hieron., Do Vir. Ill., 2; Origen, in Joh., val. 
ly. 63, Matt. xix. 19, vol. 1ii., p. 771, &e. 

3 Fab. Iar., 1. 20; cf. Boiphanius: Heer., xlvi. 1. 

* Eusebius, ii.25. It is very doubtful indeed whether he dces not say 
that somo class it amongst the 6uodoyovpeva, whilst himself placing it in 
the second class. Of. Guericke, Gosammtgesch. N.T., p. 219; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeitaltor, i. p. 211, anm., 1. 

5 De Vir. ILL, 2. 

° Cf. Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kan., p. 120. 7H. E., iii. 25. 

8 evayyerip 8€ pdvp te Kab? ‘EBpaiovs Acyopery ypdpevot, ray Aowrary 
wpikpoy érrowouvro Adyov. HH. E., iii. 27. 

° Ady. Hoor., i. 26, § 2; ef. iii, 12, § 7. 
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ments regarding the Ebionites’ that this Gospel could not 
have been our Gospel according to Matthew, and besides, 
both Clement? of Alexandria and Origen® call it the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. Eusebius, however, 
still more clearly identifies it, as we have seen above. 
Repeating the statements of Irenzeus, he says: “‘ These 
indeed (the Ebionites) thought that all the Epistles of 
the Apostle (Paul) should be rejected, caling him an 
apostate from the Jaw; making use only of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, they took little account of the 
rest.”* Epiphanius calls both the single Gospel of the 
Ebionites and of the Nazarenes the ‘‘ Gospel according to 
the Hebrews,” and also the Gospel according to Matthew,* 
as does also Theodoret.6 Jerome translated the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews both into Greek and Latin,’ 
and it is clear that his belief was that this Gospel, a copy 
of which he found in the library collected at Czesarea by 
the Martyr Pamphilus (f 309), was the Hebrew original 
of Matthew ; and in support of this view he points out 
that it did not follow the version of the LXX. in its 
quotations from the Old Testament, but quoted directly 
from the Hebrew. An attempt has been made to argue 

1 Origen, Contra Cels., v. 61; Eusebius, H. E., i. 27. 

2 Strom., u. 9, § 45. 

3 In Joh. t. ii. 6 (Op. iv. p. 63 f.), Tom. in Jerem., xv. 4; cf. Jéieron., 
in Mich. vii. 6; in Es. xl. 12, Do Vir. Ul., 2. 4H. Es., ii. 27. 

> Hoer., xxx. 3; cf. Heer, xxix. 9, xxx. 14. § Hor. Fab., ii. 1. 

7 Evangelium quoque, quod appellatur secundum Hebreos, et a me 
nuper in grecum latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo et Origones 
seepe utitur, &c. iteron., De Vir. Ill. 2; c. Adv. Pelag., 1. 

® Porro ipsum hebraicum (Matthei) habetur usquo hodie in Cocsariensi 
bibliotheca quam Pamphilus martyr studiosissime confecit, mihi quoque 
a Nazarsis qui in Beroea, urbe Syriw hoc volumine utuntur, describendi 
facultas fuit, in quo animadvertendum, quod ubicunque Evangelista sive 
ex persona Domini Salvatoris veteris Scripture testimoniis utitur, non 


sequatur LXX translatorum auctoritatem sed hebraicam, &c. &c. De 
Vir. Ill., 3. 
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that, later, Jerome became doubtful of this view, but it 
seems to us that this is not the case, and certainly 
Jerome in his subscquent writings states that it was 
generally held to be the original of Matthew.' That this 
Gospel was not identical with the Greek Matthew 1s evi- 
dent both from the quotations of Jerome and others, and 
also from the fact that Jerome considered it worth while 
to translate it twice. If the Greek Gospel had been an 
accurate translation of it, of course there could not have 
been inducement to make another.? As we shall hereafter 
see, the belief was universal in the early Church that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew. Attempts have 
been made to argue that the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was first written in Greek and then translated 
into Hebrew,? but the reasons advanced seem quite 
insufficient and arbitrary,‘ and it is contradicted by the 
whole tradition of the Fathers. 


1 In Evangcelio juxta Hebricos quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone 
sed hebraicis literis scriptum cst, quo utuntur usquo hodie Nuzareni se- 
cundum Apostolos, sive ut plerique autumant juxta Matthaum quod et in 
Ceesariensi habetur Dibliotheca, narrat historia, &c. &c. J/ieron., Adv. 
Pelag., i1. 2; cf. Comment. in Esai, xi. 2, ad. Matt. xii. 13. Cf. Anger, 
Synops. Evy., p. xu. f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 472 f.; Eichhorn, 
inl. N. T.,1. p. 24 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Acitschr. wiss. Theol., 1863, p. 352; 
Schneckenburger, Ursp. erst. kan. Eyy., passim, ct 171; Schwegler, Das 
nachap. Zeitalter, 1. p. 216. 

* Anger, Synops. Evang., p. xii. ff.; Eichhorn, Einl. N.T.,1. p. 24 ff. ; 
Hilycufeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 1863, p. 351; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
- Zeitalter, 1. p. 246. 

3 Bleek, Wink. N. T., p.110 f.; Credner, Beitrago, i. p. 345 f., 379, 405; 
cf. inl. N. T., 1. § 45, p. 89; Delitzsch, Entst. kan. Evy., p. 26 ff. ; Hilgen- 
feld, Dio Evangelien, p. 117; Puulus, Exeget. Consery., i. p. 143; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 181; Theile, Winor’s N. Krit. Journal, i. 
p. 291; Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu, p.406f.; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 
102 f. 

* Baur, Unters. kan. Hvy., p. 572 ff. ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 474 
f¥.; Ebrurd, Krit. d. ovang. Cesch., p. 778, anm. 18; Kichhorn, Finl. 
N. T., p. 13 ff.; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 42; Afeyer, Kr. 
ex. H’buch ib. Ey. d. Matth., 5 aufl., p. 18 f.; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. 
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It is not necessary for our purpose to enter fully here 
into the question of the exact relation of our canonical 
Gospel according to Matthew to the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. It is sufficient for us to point out that we 
meet with the latter before Matthew's Gospel, and that 
the general opinion of the early church was that it was 
the original of the canonical Gospel. This opinion, as 
Schwegler! remarks, is supported by the fact that tradi- 
tion assigns the origin of both Gospels to Palestine, and 
that both were intended for Jewish Christians and 
exclusively used by them. That the two works, how- 
ever originally related, had by subsequent manipulation 
become distinct, although still amidst much variation 
preserving some substantial affinity, cannot be doubted, 
and in addition to evidence already cited we may point 
out that in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, the Gospel 
according to Matthew is said to have 2500 oriyor, whilst 
that according to the Hebrews has only 2200.? 

Whether this Gospel formed one of the writings of the 
mo\doi of Luke it is not our purpose to inquire, but enough 
has been said to prove that it was one of the most ancient? 


N. T., p. 191 f.; Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst. kan. Ey., p. 139 ff. ; 
Sieffert, Urspr. erst. kan. Evv., p. 32 ff.; Z'hierech, Die Kircho im apost. 
Zeitalter, p. 183 f. 

1 Das nachap, Zeitalter, i. p. 241. 

* Credner, Gur Gesch. das Kanons, p. 120; Gesch. d. N. T. Kan., p. 
243. 

3 Cf. Bleek, Eiml. N. T., p. 99 ff.; Credner, Beitrago, 1. p. 409 ff. ; David- 
son, Introd. N. T., i. p. 483; Delitzsch, Entst. kan. Evy., p. 18 ff.; Bich- 
horn, Einl. N. T.,1., p. 7, p. 18 ff. ; Bwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, 
p. 40 ff.; Gueriche, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 215 ff.; LZilgenfeld, Zeitschr. 
wiss. Theol. 1863, p. 345 ff. ; Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, viii. p. 
642, 547 f.; Huy, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 19 ff.; Keim, Jesu y. Nazara, 1. p. 
29; Muyerhoff, inl. petr. Schr., p. 234 ff.; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 
24 ff.; Nicolas, Etudos sur les Ey. Apocr.. p. 23 ff.; Schneckenburger, 
Urspr. erst, kan. Ey., p. 105 ff.; Schott, Isagoge, p. 8 ff.; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 199; De Wetée, Mint. N. T., p. 97, p. 138. 
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and most valued evangelical works, and to show the 
probability that Justin Martyr, a Jewish Christian living 
amongst those who are known to have made exclusive 
use of this Gospel, may well, like his contemporary 
Hegesippus, have used the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews; and this probability is, as we have scen, greatly 
strengthened by the fact that many of his quotations 
agree with passages which we know to have been con- 
tained in it; whilst, on the other hand, almost all differ 
from our Gospels, presenting generally, however, a 
greater affinity to the Gospel according to Matthew, as 
we might expect, than to the other two. It is clear that 
the title “Gospel according to the Hebrews” cannot have 
been its actual superscription, but merely was a name 
descriptive of the readers for whom it was prepared or 
amongst whom it chiefly circulated, and it is most 
probable that it originally bore no other title than ‘‘ The 
Gospel” (7d evayyédvov), to which were added the 
different designations under which we find it known 
amongst different communities! We have already scen 
that Justin speaks of “The Gospel” and seems to refer 
to the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Pcter,” both distinguishing appella- 
tions of this Gospel, but there is another of the names 
borne by the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” which 
singularly recalls the “Memoirs of the Apostles,” by 
which Justin prefers to call his evangelical work. It 
was called the ‘Gospel according to the Apostles”? 


1 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 202; Baur, Unters. kan. 
Evv., p. 573. 

2 In cvangelio juxta Hebrwos quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni 
secundum apostolos, sive, ut plerique autumant, juxta Matthsum. 
Hieron., Ady. Pelag., iii. 2. Cf. Origen, Hom. in Luc.; Epiphanius, 
Hoor., xxx. 13; Ambros. in Proem. Com. in Luc.. Eichhorn, Fanl. N. T., 
i. p. 9 ff., p. 108 f.; Gteseler, Vors. Entst. schr. Evv., p. 9 ff., of. p. 57 ff. ; 
Guericke, Gesammt esch. N. T., . 216; Hug, Einl. N. T., 0. p. 25 f.; 
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(evayyeAtoy Kata Tovs amogro\ous), and, in short, com- 
paring Justin’s Memoirs with this Gospel, we find at 
once similarity of contents and even of name.’ 

It is not necessary, however, for, the purposes of this 
examination to dwell more fully upon the question as 
to what specific Gospel now no longer extant Justin 
employed. We have shown that there is no evidence 
that he made use of any of our Gospels, and he cannot, 
therefore, be cited even to prove their existence, and much 
less to attest the authenticity and character of records 
whose authors he does not once name. On the other 
hand it has been made evident that there were other 
Gospels, now lost but which then enjoyed the highest 
consideration, from which his quotations might have been, 
and probably were, taken. We have seen that Justin’s 
Memoirs of the Apostles contained facts of Gospel his- 
tory unknown to our Gospels, which were contained in 
apocryphal works and notably in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews; that they further ‘contained matter 
contradictory to our Gospels, and sayings of Jesus not 
contained in them; and that his quotations, although 
so numerous, systematically vary from similar passages 
in our Gospels. No theory of quotation from memory 
can satisfactorily account for these phenomena, and the 
reasonable conclusion is that Justin did not make use 
of our Gospels, but quoted from another source. In no 
case can the testimony of Justin afford the requisite 
Mayerhof, Einl. potr. Schr., p. 303; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 24 ff; 
Reithmayr, Einl, N. T., 1852, p. 46 f.; Schneckenburyer, Urspr. erst. 
kan. Ey., p. 156, 

1 Schwegler rightly remarks that if it can be shown that Justin even 
once made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or any other un- 
canonical source, there is no ground for asserting that he may not always 


have done so. Das nachap. Zeit. i. p. 229 f.; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 
229; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 256 f. 
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support to the Gospels as records of miracles and of a 
Divine Revelation. The attempt to establish the allega- 
tion that he made use of our synoptic Gospels specifi- 
cally, out of numerous other similar works, which are 
known to have existed, by means of anonymous quota- 
tions systematically differing from anything in them, 1s 
a hopeless task. ‘The suggested dilemma that if Justin's 
quotations do not prove the existence of our Gospels, 
they prove the existence of others closely allied to them, 
and consequently merely gain further witnesses to 
Christianity, can scarcely be seriously advanced in sup- 
port of the reality of Divine Revelation. Such an 
argument could only prove want of accurate compre- 
hension of the problem and of the evidence which is 
requisite. No one doubts that Jesus lived and taught. 
No one doubts that there were many accounts written of 
his life and teaching. The question is whether there was 
anything supernatural in that life and teaching, and this 
cannot be answered in the affirmative, on the authority 
of extant Gospels like ours, and still less of lost works 
which cannot be examined, and whose authors are totally 
unknown. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEGESIPPUS—PAPIAS OF HIERAPOLIS. 


WE now turn to Hegesippus, one of the contemporaries 
of Justin, and, like him, a Palestinian Jewish Christian. 
Most of our information regarding him is derived from 
Eusebius, who fortunately gives rather copious ex- 
tracts from his writings. Hegesippus was born in Pa- 
lestine, of Jewish parents,’and in all probability belonged to 
the primitive community of Jerusalem.? In order to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the stateof the Church, 
he travelled widely and came to Rome when Anicetus 
was Bishop. Subsequently he wrote a work of historical 
Memoirs, vroprjpara, in five books, and thus became the 
first ecclesiastical historian of Christianity. This work 
is lost, but portions have been preserved to us by Euse- 
bius, and one other fragment is also extant. It must 
have been, in part at least, written after the succession of 
Eleutherus to the Roman bishopric (A.D. 177-193), as 
that event is mentioned in the book itself, and his testi- 
mony is allowed by all critics to date from an advanced 
period of the second half of the second century.® 


1 Eusebius, H. E., iv. 22. Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 34; 
Donaldson, Uist. of Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 186; Ewald, Gesch. d. Y. 
Isr., vii. p. 17, anm. 1; Lechler, Das apost. u. nachap. Zeitalter, p. 462; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 1. p. 136. 

2 Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 34; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 
i. p. 136. 

3 Anger, Synops. Ey., p. xiil. not. 4, p. xvi.; Baur, Gesch. chr. 
Kircho, i. p. 84; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 51; Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 
77; Hinl. N. T. i. p. 573; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p, 462, ii. p. 160; 
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The testimony of Hegesippus is of great value, not 
only as that of a man born near the primitive Christian 
tradition, but also as that of an intelligent traveller 
amongst many Christian communities. Eusebius evi- 
dently held him in high estimation as recording the 
unerring tradition of the Apostolic preaching in the most 
simple style of composition,’ and as a writer of authority 
who was “contemporary with the first successors of the 
Apostles”? (éri ras mparns Tov amootokwy yevoxevos 
diadoyys). Any indications, therefore, which we may 
derive from information regarding him, and from the 
fragments of his writings which survive, must be of 
peculiar importance for our inquiry. 

As might have been expected from a convert from 
Judaisin® (remurrevxas €€ “EBpaiwy), we find in Hege- 
sippus manifest evidences of general tendency to the 
Jewish side of Christianity. For him, “James, the 
brother of the Lord,” was the chief of the Apostles, and 
he states that he had received the government of the 
Church after the death of Jesus.t The account which 
he gives of him is remarkable. “He was holy 
from his mother’s womb. He drank neither wine nor 
strong drink, nor ate he any living thing. A razor 
never went upon his head, he anointed not himself with 


Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 183; Horne, Introd. to 
H. S., 12th ed. ed. Tregelles, iy. p. 423; Hwald, Gesch. d. Volkes 
Isr., p. 17 f.; Lardner, Credibility &c., Works, u. p. 141; Lechler, Das 
apost. u. nachap. Zeitalter, p. 296, p. 463; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. 
N. T. p. 290; Ritechi, Entst. altkath. Kirche, p. 268; Scholten, Het 
Paulin. Evangelie, p. 3; Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 19 f.; Tischendorf, 
Wann wurdon u. 8. w., p. 19, anm.1; Velkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 164, 
p. 57 f.; De Wette, Ein). N. T., p. 139. 

1 ray amdavn mapddoow Tov amocroAtxov Knpvypatos dmAovotatn cuvrd£es 
ypapis tropymparicdpevos, x.7.A. Eusebius, ly. 8. 

2 Kusebius, H. I., u. 23; cf. Hieron., Do Vir. Dll., 22. 

3 Lusebius, H. E., iv. 22. + Eusebius, II. E., ii. 23. 
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oil, and did not use a bath. He alone was allowed to 
enter into the Holies. For he did not wear woollen 
garments, but linen. And he alone entered into the 
Sanctuary and was wont to be found upon his knees seek- 
ing forgiveness on behalf of the people; so that his knees 
became hard like a camel’s, through his constant kneeling 
in supplication to God, and asking for forgiveness for the 
people. In consequence of his exceeding great rightcous- 
ness he was called Righteous and ‘ Oblias,’ that is, Pro- 
tector of the people and Righteousness, as the prophets 
declare concerning him,”' and so on. Throughout the 
whole of his account of James, Hegesippus describes him 
as a mere Jew, and as frequenting the temple, and even 
entering the Holy of Holies as a Jewish High Priest. 
Whether the account be apocryphal or not is of little 
consequence here; it is clear that Hegesippus sees no 
incongruity in it, and that the difference between the 
Jew and the Christian was extremely small. The head 
of the Christian community could assume all the duties 
of the Jewish High-Pricst,? and his Christian doctrines 
did not offend more than a small party amongst the 
Jews.? 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find that his rule 
(xavdv) of orthodoxy in the Christian communities 

1 Obros 8€ éx xotAlas pntpds adrod dytos Rv. Oivov xai cixepa ovx Emiev, ov8e 
Epuxov epaye. Rupdy emi ryv xepadjy abrov ode dvéBy, EAatov ovx Hrelyaro, 
kai Badaveig odk expnoaro. Toury pdvy é€qy cis ra dyta eiotévar. Odd yap 
épeoty espdpet, GAG aowddvas. Kat pdvos eionpxero els Tov vady, nipioxerd re 
keipevos ert Tos yévact, kal airovpevos Uréep TOU Aaod decoy, Os drecKAnkévat Ta 
ydvata abrov Sixny xapndov, dia 1d aei xadumrey mpooKuvoivta Te Ceq, Kal 
aireioOar dpeow te Aag. Ata ye tor THv bmepBorny rhs Bixatocvvns airod, 
éxadeiro Sixatos kal wBAias* 6 €or ‘EMAnuori meptoxy Tov Aaov' Kal Sixacoovwn, 
ws of mpopirat SnAovor wept abrov. Kuseb., H. E., ii., 23. 

? Epiphanius also has the tradition that Jamesalone, as High Priest, once 


a yoar went into the Holy of Holies. Hoeor. xxviii. 13; cf. 14; xxix. 4. 
3 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. 136 ff., 342 ff. 
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which he visited, was “the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Lord.” Speaking of the result of his observations 
during his travels, and of the succession of Bishops in 
Rome, he says : “ The Corinthian Church has continued in 
the truc faith until Primus, now Bishop of Corinth. I 
conversed with him on my voyage to Rome, and stayed 
many days with the Corinthians, during which time we 
were refreshed together with true doctrine. Arrived in 
Rome I composed the succession until Anicetus, whose 
deacon was Eleutherus. After Anicctus succeeded Soter, 
and afterwards Eleutherus. But with every succession, 
and in every city, that prevails which the Law, and the 
Prophets, and the Lord enjoin.”' The test of true 
doctrine (6p0és Adyos) with Hegesippus as with Justin, 
therefore, is no New Testament Canon, which does not 
yet exist for him, but the Old Testament, the only Holy 
Scriptures which he acknowledges, and the words of 
the Lord himself,? which, as in the case of Jewish Chris- 
tians like Justin, were held to be established by, and in 
direct conformity with, the Old Testament. He care- 
fully transmits the unerring tradition of apostolic 
preaching (rHv ahavy rapddoow Tov arorrodKod Knpvy- 
paros), but he apparently knows nothing of any canon- 
ical serics even of apostolic epistles. 

The care with which Eusebius searches for information 
regarding the books of the New Testament in early 
writers, and his anxiety to produce any evidence concern- 
ing their composition and authenticity, render his silence 
upon the subject almost as important as his distinct 

1 Eusebius, H. E., iv. 22. 
2 Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 76 ff.; Beitrage, i. p. 51 ; Davidson, 
Introd N. T., i. p. 462; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 290; Retschi, 


Entst. altkath. Kirche, p. 268; Scholten, Dic ult. Zeugnisse, p. 19 f.; 
“chwegler, Das nachap. Zcitalter, i. p. 206 f., 238 f.. 
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utterance when speaking of such a man as Hegesippus.' | 
Now, while Eusebius does not mention that Hegesippus 
refers to any of our Canonical Gospels or Epistles, he 
very distinctly states that he made use in his writings 
of the “Gospel according to the Hebrews” (€« re rov 
xaf ‘“EBpaious evayyehiov . . . . twa TiOnow). It 
may be well, however, to give his remarks in a consecutive 
form. “He sets forth some matters from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the Syriac, and particularly 
from the Hebrew language, showing that he was a convert 
from among the Hebrews, and other things he records 
as from unwritten Jewish tradition. And not only he, 
but also Irenzeus, and the whole body of the ancients, 
called the Proverbs of Solomon: all-virtuous Wisdom. 
And regarding the so-called Apocrypha, he states that 
some of them had been forged in his own time by certain 
heretics.’’? 

It is certain that Eusebius, who quotes with so much care 
the testimony of Papias, a man of whom he speaks dispara- 
gingly, regarding the composition of the first two Gospels, 
would not have neglected to have availed himself of the 
evidence of Hegesippus, for whom he has so much 
respect, had that writer furnished him with any oppor- 
tunity, and there can be no doubt that he found no facts 
concerning the origin and authorship of our Gospels 
in his writings. It is, on the other hand, reasonable 
to infer that Hegesippus exclusively made use of the 

1 The Reader is referred, for fuller statements regarding the silence of 
Eusebius, to the preface to the 6th ed. p. xi. ff. 

2"Ex te Tov nad ‘EBpaiovs evayyeXlov kai rou Suptaxod Kat iSiws Ex rns ‘EBpaidos 
dcadexrov Tid TiOnow, éphaivor &€ ‘EBpaiwy éauroy meticrevxevat’ Kat Dda 8e 
ws dy e£ "lovdaixns dypahou mapasdcews pynpovevet, ov povos &¢ abros, GAAd kal 
Elpnvaios xat 6 mas Tov dpyaiwv xopds, mavdperav coiay Tas To\opavos mapot- 
pias éxddouv. Katmepi rav Aeyopevey b€ aroxpudpwy SarapBavwy, éri ray avrou 


Xpover pds Twa aipetixay dvamemrAdobat Twa toirey loropet. H, E., iy. 22. 
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Gospel according to the Hebrews, together with un- 
written tradition.' In the passage regarding the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, as even Lardner? conjectures, 
the text of Eusebius is in all probability confused, and 
he doubtless said what Jerome later found to be the 
fact, that “the Gospel according to the Hebrews is 
written in’ the Chaldaic and Syriac (or Syro-Chaldaic) 
language, but with Hebrew characters.”> It is in 
this sense that Rufinus translates it. It may not be in- 
appropriate to point out that fragments of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which have been preserved, 
show the same tendency to give some pre-eminence 
to James amongst the Apostles which we observe in 
Hegesippus.* It has been argued by a few that the 
words, “ and regarding the so-called Apocrypha, he states 
that some of them had been forged in his own times by 
certain heretics,” are contradictory to his attributing 
authority to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or at 
least that they indicate some distinction amongst Chris- 
tians between recognized and apocryphal works. The 
apocryphal works referred to, however, are clearly Old 
Testament Apocrypha.’ The words are introduced by 
the statement that Hegesippus records matters ‘‘ as from 
unwritten Jewish tradition,’ and then proceeds, “ and 

1 Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 35, p. 143; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, 
p. 42; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 206 f.; Volkmar, Der 
Ursprung, p. 57 f., p. 132 f., p. 164. Cf. Anger, Synops. Ey., p. xiii., 
note 4; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 19. 

2 Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 144. 

3 In Evangelio juxta Hebrieos quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone 
sed hebraicis literis scriptum est, &c. Adv. Pelag,, iii. 1. 

‘ Cf. Hieron., De Vir. Ill., 2. Cf. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 398, 406 f. ; 
Neander, Pflanzung d. chr. Isirche, p. 430, anm, 2. 

* IXven Canon Westcott admits: ‘‘ There is indeed nothing to show dis- 


tinctly that he refers to the apocryphal] books of tho New Testament, but 
there is nothing to limit his words to the Old.” On the Canon, p. 184. 
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not only he, but also Irenzeus and the whole body of the 
ancients, called the Proverbs of Solomon: all-virtuous 
Wisdom.” Then follow the words, ‘“ And with regard to 
the so-called Apocrypha,” &c., &c., evidently passing from 
the work just mentioned to the Old Testament Apocry- 
pha, several of which stand also in the name of Solomon, 
and it is not improbable that amongst these were in- 
cluded the Ascenso Esare and the Apocalypsis Elie, to 
which is referred a passage which Hegesippus, in a frag- 
ment preserved by Photius,’ strongly repudiates. As 
Hegesippus does not, so far as we know, mention any 
canonical work of the New Testament, but takes as his 
rule of faith the Law, the Prophets, and the words of the 
Lord, probably as he finds them in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, quotes also Jewish tradition and discusses 
the Proverbs of Solomon, the only possible conclusion at 
which we can reasonably arrive is that he spoke of Old 
Testament Apocrypha. There cannot be a doubt that 
Eusebius would have recorded his repudiation of New 
Testament “ Apocrypha,” regarding which he so carefully 
collects information, and his consequent recognition of 
New Testament Canonical works implied in such a dis- 
tinction. 

We must now sec how far in the fragments of the 
works of Hegesippus which have been preserved to us 
there are references to assist our inquiry. In his account 
of certain surviving members of the family of Jesus, 
who were brought before Domitian, Hegesippus says : 
“For Domitian feared the appearing of the Christ 
as much as Herod.”? It has been argued that this 


| Bibl., 232; cf. Routh, Relig. Sacre, 1946, i. p. 281 f. 
2 Shofeieiro yap Thy wapovoiay rou Xpicrov, os xat ‘Hpwdns. Huseb., H. E., 
iii. 20. 
FF2 
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may be an allusion to the massacre of the children by 
Herod related in Matt. i, more especially as it is 
doubtful that the parallel account to that contained in 
the first two chapters of the first Gospel existed in the 
oldest forms of the Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ 
But the tradition which has been preserved in our first 
Synoptic may have formed part of many other evan- 
gelical works, in one shape or another, and certainly 
cannot be claimed with reason exclusively for that 
Gospel. This argument, therefore, has no weight what- 
ever, and it obviously rests upon the vaguest conjecture. 

The principal passages which apologists? adduce as 
references to our Gospels occur in the account which 
Hegesippus gives of the martyrdom of James the Just. 
The first of these is the reply which James is said to 
have given to the Scribes and Pharisees: ‘“ Why do ye 
ask me concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He sits in 
heaven on the right hand of great power, and is about to 
come on the clouds of heaven.” This is compared with 
Matt. xxvi. 64: ‘“ From this time ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of power and coming on 
the clouds of heaven.”* It is not necessary to point 
out the variations between these two passages, which 
are obvious. If we had not the direct intimation that 
Hegesippus made use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which no doubt contained this passage, it 
would be apparent that a man who valued tradition 

1 Cf. Epiphanius, Her., xxix. 9; Hicron., De Vir. Ill., 8, Comm. ad 
Matt. ii. 6, xii. 18, ad Es. xi. 1; ad Habac., iii. 3. 

2 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 182, note 4. 

3 Ti pe &repwrare epi “Ingov Tov viov Tov avOpwirov; kai avrds xabyra év re 
ovpave éx 8efiav THs peydAns duvdpews, cai pedAAer Epyer Oat Eri Toy veeXdy Tov 
ovpavov. Eused., H. E., i. 23. 


4 dn dpri GweoOe roy vidy tov dvOpwmov xaOnpevoy ex Seft@v rhs Surdpews cai 
épxopevoy én ray vepeA@y Tov otpavod. Matt. xxvi. 64. 
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so highly might well have derived this and other 
passages from that source. This is- precisely one 
of those sayings which were most current in the early 
Church, whose hope and courage were sustained amid 
persecution and suffering by such Chiliastic expecta- 
tions, with which according to the apostolic injunction 
they comforted each other.’ In any case the words do 
not agree with the passage in the first Gospel, and as we 
have already established, even perfect agreement would 
not under the circumstances be sufficient evidence that 
the quotation is from that Gospel, and not from another ; 
but with such discrepancy, without any evidence what- 
ever that Hegesippus knew anything of our Gospels, but, 
on the contrary, with the knowledge that he made usc of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, we must decide 
that any such passages must rather be derived from it 
than from our Gospels. 

It is scarcely necessary to say anything regarding the 
phrase: “for we and all the people testify to thee that 
thou art just and that thou respectest not persons.”? Canon 
Westcott points out that Kat ov AapBdvers mpoowrrov 
only occurs in Luke xx. 21, and Galatians ii. 6 ;3 but 
the similarity of this single phrase, which is not given as 
a quotation, but in a historical form put into the mouth 
of those who are addressing James, cannot for a moment 
be accepted as evidence of a knowledge of Luke. The 
episode of the tribute money is generally ascribed to the 
oldest form of the Gospel history, and although the other 
two Synoptics* read Bréres eis for XapBavers, there is 


1 1 Thess. iv. 18. 

2 “Hyets yap paprupovpey got rat mas 6 Aads, Ore Sixatus el. Kat “Te mpoTwmoy 
ov AauBaves, x.r.A. Euseb, H E., ii, 23. 

3 On the Canon, p. 182, note 4. 

4 Matt. xxii. 16; Mark xii. 14, 
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no ground for asserting that some of the wodAot who 
preceded Luke did not use the latter form, and as little 
for asserting that it did not so stand, for instance, in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. The employment of 
the same expression in the Epistle, moreover, at once 
deprives the Gospel of any individuality in its use. 

Hegesippus represents the dying James as kneeling 
down and praying for those who were stoning him: “I 
beseech (thee), Lord God Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do” (Ilapaxado, Kipre @cé aadrep, 
ades avrois’ ov yap oldact Ti tovovoww).' This is compared 
with the prayer which Luke? puts into the mouth of 
Jesus on the cross: “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do” (IIdrep, ages avrots' od yap oldacw 
Tt movovorv), and it is assumed from this partial coinci- 
dence that Hegesippus was acquainted with the third of 
our canonical Gospels. We are surprised to see an able 
and accomplished critic like Hilgenfeld adopting such a 
conclusion without either examination or argument of any 
kind Such a deduction is totally unwarranted by the 
facts of the case, and if the partial agreement of a 
passage in such a Father with a historical expression in 
a Gospel which, alone out of many previously existent, 
has come down to us can be considered evidence of the 
acquaintance of the Father with that particular Gospel, 
the function of criticism is at an end. 

It may here be observed that the above passage of 
Luke xxi. 34 1s omitted altogether from the Vatican 
MS. and Codex D (Bezz), and in the Codex Sinaiticus 


1 Fuseb., H. E., ii. 23. 

2 xxi. 34. 

* Zeitschr. wiss. Thool., 1863, p. 354, p. 360, anm. 1; Die Evv. 
Justin’s, p. 369; Der Kanon, p. 28. In each of these places the bare asser- 
tion is made, and the reader is referred to the other passages. In fact 
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its position is of a very doubtful character.' The 

Codex Alexandrinus which contains it omits the 
word zarep.2 Luke's Gospel was avowedly composed 
after many other similar works were already in exist- 
ence, and we know from our Synoptics how closely 
such writings often followed each other, and drew 
from the same sources® If any historical character 
is conceded to this prayer of Jesus it is natural to 
suppose that it must have been given in at least some 
of these numerous Gospels which have unfortunately 
perished. No one could reasonably assert that our third 
Gospel is the only one which ever contained the passage. 
It would be preposterous to affirm, for instance, that it 
did not exist in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
which Hegesippus employed. On the supposition that 
the passage is historical, which apologists at least will not 
dispute, what could be more natural or probable than that 
such a prayer, “ emanating from the innermost soul of 
Jesus,” * should have been adopted under similar circum- 
stances by James his brother and successor, who certainly 
could not have derived it from Luke. The tradition of 
such words, expressing so much of the omginal spirit of 
Christianity, setting aside for the moment written 


there is merely a circle of references to mere unargued assumptions. 
Bunsen (Bibelwerk, viii. p. 543) repeats the assertion of Hilgenfeld, and 
refers to the passages above, where, however, as we have stated, no 
attempt whatever is made to establish the truth of the assumption. Cf, 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 19; Het Paulin. Evangelie, p. 3. 

1 The passage is put within brackets by Lachmann, and within double 
brackets by Westcott and Hort. 

2 The Clementine Homilies give the prayer of Jesus: [arep, dpes avrois 
ras dpaprias avray, x.r.A. Hom., xi. 20. 

3 The passage we are considering was certainly not an original addition 
by the author of our present third gospel, but was derived from earlier 
sources. Cf. Ewald, Die drei ersten Evv., p. 150. 

* **Ganz aus dem innersten Geiste Jesus’ geschépft.” Etwald, Die 
drei erat. Evv., p. 361. 
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Gospels, could scarcely fail to have remained fresh in the 
mind of the carly Church, and more especially in the 
primitive community amongst whom they were uttered, 
and of which Hegesippus was himself a later member ; 
and they would certainly have been treasured by one 
who was so careful a collector and transmitter of “ the 
unerring tradition of the apostolic preaching.” No saying 
is more likely to have been preserved by tradition, both 
from its own character, brevity, and origin, and from the 
circumstances under which it was uttered, and there can 
be no reason for limiting it amongst written records to 
Luke’s Gospel. The omission of the prayer from very 
important codices of Luke further weakens the claim of 
that Gospel to the passage. Beyond these general con- 
siderations, however, there is the important and undoubted 
fact that the prayer which Hegesippus represents James 
as uttering does not actually agree with the prayer of 
Jesus in the third Gospel. So far from proving the use 
of Luke, therefore, this merely fragmentary and partial 
agreement, on the contrary, rather proves that he did not 
know that Gospel, for on the supposition of his making 
use of the third Synoptic at all for such a purpose, and 
not simply giving the prayer which James may 1n reality 
have uttered, why did he not quote the prayer as he 
actually found it in Luke ? 

We have still to consider a fragment of Hegesippus 
preserved to us by Stephanus Gobarus, a learned mono- 
physite of the sixth century, which reads as follows: 
“That the good things prepared for the righteous neither 
eye saw, nor ear heard, nor entered they into the 
heart of man. Hegesippus, however, an ancient and 
apostolic man, how moved I know not, says in the 
fifth book of his Memoirs that these words are vainly 
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spoken, and that those who say these things give the lie 
to the divine writings and to the Lord saying: ‘ Blessed 
are your eyes that see, and your ears that hear,” &c. 
(Maxdpsoe of d@Oarpol tay of Brérovtes, Kal Ta OTA 
Upov Ta axovovra, kal ta é&Hs.)! We believe that we 
have here an expression of the strong prejudice against 
the Apostle Paul and his teaching which continued for so 
long to prevail amongst Jewish Christians, and which is 
apparent in many writings of that period.? The quotation 
of Paul, 1 Corinthians ii. 9, differs materially from the 
Septuagint version of the passage in Isaiah Ixiv. 4, and, 
as we have seen, the same passage quoted by ‘“‘ Clement 
of Rome,”® differs both from the version of the LAX. and 
from the Epistle, although closer to the former. Jcrome 
however found the passage in the apocryphal work called 
“ Ascensio Isaiz,”* and Origen, Jerome, and others like- 
wise ascribe it to the “ Apocalypsis Ehe.”5 This, how- 
ever, does not concern us here, and we have merely 
to examine the “saying of the Lord,’ which Hegesippus 
opposes to the passage: “ Blessed are your eyes that see 
and your ears that hear.” This is compared with Matt. 
xiii. 16, “ But blessed are your eyes, for they see, and 
your ears, for they hear” (jpav d€ paxdpros ot 6bPadpot 
ote Bd€rove ww, kai TA Ota vuay ort axovovow), and also 
with Luke x. 23, “ Blessed are the cyes which see the 
things that ye sec,’ &. Weneed not point out that the 
saying referred to by Hegesippus, whilst conveying the 

' Photius, Bibl. Cod., 232, col. 893. 

2 Baur, Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 84 ff.; Paulus, 1. p. 252 ff, i. p. 
111 f.; Creduer, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 35 f.; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, 
p. 28 f.; Einl. N. T., 1875, p. 65 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 19 f.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zecitalter, i. p. 173 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, 
pp. 132 f., 57, 164 f.; Zyeenk Willink, Justinus Mart, 1868, p. 49. 


3 Ep. ad Corinth. xxxivy. * Comm. Ez., lxiy. 4. 
’ Cf. Cotelerius, Patr. Apost., in notis ad Constit. Apost., vi. 16, 
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same sense as that in the two Gospels, differs as 
materially from them both as.they do from each other, 
and as we might expect a quotation taken from a dif- 
ferent though kindred source, like the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, to do. The whole of the passages which 
we have examined, indecd, exhibit the same natural 
variation. 

We have already referred to the expressions of Hege- 
sippus regarding the heresies in the early Church: 
“From these sprang the false Christs, and false 
prophets, and false apostles who divided the unity 
of the Church by corrupting doctrines concerning 
God and his Christ.”' We have shown how this recalls 
quotations in Justin of sayings of Jesus foreign to our 
Gospels, in common with similar expressions 1n the 
Clementine Homilies,? Apostolic Constitutions,* and 
Clementine Recognitions,* and we need not discuss the 
matter further. This community of reference, in a circle 
known to have made use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, to matters foreign to our Synoptics, furnishes 
collateral illustration of the influence of that Gospel. 

Tischendorf, who so eagerly searches for every trace, 
real or imaginary, of the use of our Gospels and of the 
existence of a New ‘Testament Canon, passes over in 
silence, with the exception of a short note® devoted to 
the demial that Hegesippus was opposed to Paul, this 
first writer of Christian Church history, whose evidence, 
could it have been adduced, would have been so valuable. 
He does not pretend that Hegesippus made use of the 
Canonical Gospels, or knew of any other Holy Scriptures 


' Euseb., H. E., iv. 22. 2 xvi. 21. 
7 vi. 18, cf. 18. 4 iv. 34. 
* Wann wurden u. 8. w., p. 19. 
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than those of the Old Testament, but, on the other 
hand, he does not mention that he possessed, and quoted 
from, the Gospel according to the Hebrews. There is no 
reason for supposing that Hegesippus found a New 
Testament Canon in any of the Christian communities 
which he visited, and such a rule of faith certainly did not 
yet exist in Rome in a.p. 160-170.! There is no evidence 
whatever to show that Hegesippus recognized any other 
evangelical work than the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, as the written source of his knowledge of the 
words of the Lord.? 


2. 


THE testimony of Papias is of great interest and 
importance in connection with our inquiry, inasmuch as 
he is the first ecclesiastical writer who mentions the 
tradition that Matthew and Mark composed written 
records of the life and teaching of Jesus ; but no question 
has been more continuously contested than that of the 
identity of the works to which he refers with our actual 
Canonical Gospels. Papias was Bishop of Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia,® in the first half of the second century, and is 
said to have suffered martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius 
about A.D. 164-167.4 About the middle of the second 
century ° he wrote a work in five books, entitled 


1 Credner, Gesch N. T. Kanon, p. 76 ff.; Beitriige, i. p. 51; Reuse, 
Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 290; Aitschi, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 268 ; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 19; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 1. p. 
206 f., 238 f., 343 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 57 f. Cf. Westcott, On 
the Canon, p. 184. 

2 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 206; Credner, Gesch. N. T. 
Kanon, p. 35, p. 143. 

> Eusebius, H. E., iii., 36, 39; Hieron., De Vir. Il., 18. 

4 Chron. Pasch., i. 481. 

+ Anger, Synops. Evv., p. xiii. n. 4; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 94 f., 
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“ Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles”! (Aoyiwy kuptakov 
é&yynows), which, with the exception of a few fragments - 
preserved to us chiefly by Eusebius and Irensus, is 
unfortunately, no longer extant. In the preface to 
his book he stated: ‘“ But I shall not hesitate also to set 
beside my interpretations all that I rightly learnt from 
the Presbyters, and rightly remembered, earnestly testify- 
ing to their truth. For I was not, like the multitude, 
taking pleasure in those who speak much, but in those 
who teach the truth, nor in those who relate alien com- 
mandments, but in those who record those delivered by 
the Lord to the faith, and which come from the truth 
itself. If it happened that any one came who had 
followed the Presbyters, I inquired minutely after the 
words of the Presbyters, what Andrew or what Peter 
said, or what Philip or what Thomas or James, or what 
John or Matthew, or what any other of the disciples 
of the Lord, and what Anstion and the Presbyter 
John, the disciples of the Lord, say, for I held that what 
was to be derived from books did not so profit me 
as that from the living and abiding voice”? (Ov yap ra 
éx Tov BuBdiwv TroaovTov pe adedew virehapBavoyv, daov 
Ta Tapa Cwons pwns Kat pevovons). It is clear from 
this that Papias preferred tradition to any written works 
with which he was acquainted, that he attached little or 


Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 97; Delitzsch, Unters. Entst. Matth. Ev., 
p. 8, p. 10; Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 226, anm. 1; Guericke, H’ buch 
Kirchengesch., p. 204, anm. 1; J//ilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 344; 
Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 248; Nicolas, Etudes crit. N. T., p. 16, 
note 2; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™ ed. p. li.; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., 
p. 240; Thierech, Versuch, p. 438; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., 
p. 105, p. 113; Volkmar, Dic Evangelien, 1870, p. 548, Der Ursprung, 
p. 59, p. 163; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 60, note 1; Wetzsdcker, Unters. iib. 
d. evang. Gesch., p. 27; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 222; Zahn, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 668. 
1 Kuseb., H, E., iii. 39, * Fusebtus, H. E., ii. 39. 
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no value to any Gospels with which he had met,' and that 
he knew absolutely nothing of Canonical Scriptures of the 
New Testament.? His work was evidently intended to 
furnish a collection of the discourses of Jesus completed 
from oral tradition, with his own expositions, and this is 
plainly indicated both by his own words, and by the 
statements of Eusebius who, amongst other things, men- 
tions that Papias sets forth strange parables of the 
Saviour and teachings of his from unwritten tradition 
(€x mapaddcews aypadov).> It is not, however, necessary 
to discuss more closely the nature of the work, for there 
is no doubt that written collections of discourses of 
Jesus existed before it was composed of which it is pro- 
bable he made use. 


The most interesting part of the work of Papias which 
is preserved to us is that relating to Matthew and 


1 With reference to the last sentence of Papias, Yischendorf asks: 
‘* What books does he refer to here, perhaps our Gospels? According 
to the expression this is not impossible, but from the whole character of 
the book in the highest degree improbable.” (Wann wurden, u. 8. w., 
p. 109.) We know little or nothing of the ‘‘ whole character” of the book, 
and what we do know is contradictory to our Gospels. The natural and 
only reasonable course is to believe the express declaration of Papias, 
more especially as it is made, in thisinstance, as a prefatory statement of 
his belief. 

2 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 537; Credner, Beitriigo, 1. p. 23 f., 31 f.; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 468; J/tlgenfeld, Zeitechr. wiss. Theol., 
1865, p. 384f.; Dor Kanon, p. 13 ff, p. 20, p. 147; Holtzmann, Die 
synopt. Evy., p. 249 ff.; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 171 f., 178 ff, 
199; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 235, anm., 1; Nicolas, Et. crit. N. T., 
p. 15 fF, 20 ff, 30 f.; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™® éd. p. li., p. liv. f.; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 15 ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 176, p. 164. 
Cf. Tischendorf, Wann wurden u. 8. w., p. 102, p. 109 f. 

2H. E. iii. 39. Bleek (Einl. N. T., 1866, p. 94.), Credner, (Beitrige, i. 
p. 23 f.; Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 27 f.), and others consider that Vapias 
used oral tradition solely or mainly in hiswork. Hilgenfeld, (Zeitechr. w. 
Theol., 1875, p. 238 f.; Einl. N. T., 1875, p. 53 ff.) and others suppose 
that the Hebrew Acya of Matthew were the basis of his Exposition, 
together with tradition, but that he did not use any of our Gospels. 
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Mark. After stating that Papias had inserted in his 
book accounts of Jesus given by Aristion, of whom 
nothing is known, and by the Presbyter John, Eusebius 
proceeds to extract a tradition regarding Mark com- 
municated by the latter. There has been much contro- 
versy as to the identity of the Presbyter John, some 
affirming him to have been the Apostle,’ but the great 
majority of critics deciding that he was a totally different 
person.? Irenzeus, who, sharing the Chiliastic opinions of 
Papias, held him in high respect, boldly calls him “the 
hearcr of John” (meaning the Apostle) ‘and a companion 
of Polycarp” (6 Iwavvov pév axovorys, ToduKkdprrov Se 
éraipos yeyovws);3 but this is expressly contradicted by 
Kusebius, who points out that, in the preface to his book, 
Papias by no means asserts that he was himself a hearer 
of the Apostles, but merely that he received their doctrines 
from those who had personally known them;* and after 
making the quotation from Papias which we have given 


1 Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 27; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 30, 
amn. 2; Klostermann, Das Markusevang., p. 326; Leimbach, Das Papias- 
fragm., 1875, p. 17 ff.; Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. f. das Ey. Johann., 1866, 
p. 110 ff.; Routh, Reliq. Sacre, i. p. 22 f.; Zahn, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 
1866, p. 665. Cf. Guericke, Gesammtgesch. p. 147 f. anm. 3; Renan, Vie 
de Jesus, xili™ éd., p. xi., p. xxii. n. 1. 

2 Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 95; Credner, Einl. N. T., 1. p. 69; Davidson, 
Intro. N. T., 1. p. 314; Delitzsch, Unters. Entst. kan. Evv., p. 8; Ebrard, 
Wiss. krit. ev. Gesch., p. 767, anm. 2, p. 786; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 
1849, p. 205, Gesch. Volkes Isr., vi. p. 169 ff., vii. p. 226, anm. 1; £Hilgen- 
Jeld, Die Evangelien, p. 339 f., Der Kanon, p. 13, p. 214, anm.1; Hug, 
Fini. N. T., 1. p. 57; Lightfoot, Contemp. Rey., Augt. 1875, p. 379; 
Liicke, Kinl. Offenb. Joh., 2 aufl. ii. p. 540 ff.; Afangold, zu Bleek’s Einl. 
N. T.. 1875, p. 113 f. anm.; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch Ev. Matth., 5 aufl. 
p. 4; Nicolas, Et. cr. N. T., p. 14 f.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 175 ff.; 
Steitz, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1868, p. 71 £2. ; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 
241; Schott, Authen. d. kan. Ev. n. Matth., 1837, p. 87; Weitffenbach 
Die Papias-fragm., 1874, p. 26 ff. ; Weizedcker, Unters. iib. eyang. Gesch., 
p. 28 f.,anm. 2; Westcott, on the Canon, p. 59, and note 5. 

3 Ady. Heor., y. 83, § 4; Eusebius, H. E., iii. 39. 
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above, he goes on to point out that the name of John is 
twice mentioned, once together with Peter, James, and 
Matthew, and the other Apostles, “evidently the Evan- 
gelist,’ and the other. John he mentions separately, 
ranking him amongst those who are not Apostles, and 
placing Aristion before him, distinguishing him clearly 
by the name of Presbyter.'. He further refers to the 
statement of the great Bishop of Alexandria, Dionysius,* 
that at Ephesus there were two tombs, each bearing the 
name of John, thereby leading to the inference that there 
were two men of the name.* There can be no doubt 
that Papias himself in the passage quoted mentions two 
persons of the name of John, distinguishing the one from 
the other, and classing the one amongst the Apostles and 
the other after Aristion, an unknown “disciple of the 
Lord,” and, but for the phrase of Irenzeus, so character- 
istically uncritical and assumptive, there probably never 
would have been any doubt raised as to the meaning of 
the passage. The question is not of importance to us, 
and we may leave it, with the remark that a writer who 
suffered martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius, c. a.D. 165, 
can scarcely have been a hearer of the Apostles.‘ 

The account which the Presbyter John is said to have 


1 Fuseb., H. E., iii. 89. Cf. Zieron., De Vir. Ill. 18. 

2 Jb., If. E., yu. Proem. 

3 [b., vii. 25. Cf. Hieron., De Vir. IIl., 9. 

4 Ewald, Gesch. Volkes Isr., vil. p. 226, anm. 1; Jischendorf, Wann 
wurden u. 8. w., p. 105. Dr. Lightfoot argues that the Chronicon Paschale, 
from which this date is derived, has inserted the name of Papias in mis- 
take for Papylus, which stands in the History of Eusebius (iv. 15), from 
which, he contends, the author of the Chronicle derived his information. 
He, therefore, concludes that the above date may henceforth be dis- 
missed, and at once proceeds in a singularly arbitrary manner to fix 
dates for the career of Papias which he considers more acceptable. The 
matter does not require elaborate argument here. Cf. Liyhtfoot, Con- 
temp. Roy., 1875, p. 381 ff. 
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given of Mark’s Gospel is as follows: “‘This also the 
Presbyter said : Mark having become the interpreter of 
Peter, wrote accurately whatever he remembered, though 
he did not arrange in order the things which were either 
said or done by Christ. For he neither heard the 
Lord, nor followed him; but afterwards, as I said,? 
accompanied Peter, who adapted his teaching to the 
occasion, and not as making a consecutive record of 
the Lord’s oracles. Mark, therefore, committed no 
error in thus writing down some things as he remem- 
bered them. For of one point he was careful, to omit 
none of the things which he heard, and not to narrate 
any of them falsely.’ These facts Papias relates con- 
cerning Mark.”? The question to decide is, whether the 
work here described is our Canonical Gospel or not. 

The first point in this account is the statement that 
Mark was the interpreter of Peter (€ppnveuryjs Térpov). 
Was he merely the secretary of the Apostle writing in a 
manner from his dictation, or docs the passage mean 
that he translated the Aramaic narrative of Peter into 


1 Dr. Lightfoot (Contemp. Rey., 1875, p. 842), in the course of a highly 
fanciful argument says, in reference to this “as I said”: ‘‘It is quite 
clear that Papias had already said something of the relations existing 
between St. Peter and St. Mark previously to the extract which gives an 
account of the Second Gospel, for he there refers back to a preceding 
notice.” It is quite clear that he refers back, but only to the preceding 
sentence in which he ‘‘ had already said something of the relations” in 
stating the fact that: ‘‘Mark, haying become the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote, &c.” 

4 “Kat rouf 6 mpeaBurepos eXeye. Mapxos pev épunveurns Térpov yevopevos, 
Soa cpuynpdvevoer, dxpiBas eypawev, ob pev ror tafer ta bmd rod Xptorov f 
AexOevra i} mpaxGevra. Otre yap feovce Tov Kupiov, ofre mapnxodovbyaev are: 
Jarepov be, ws Env, Merp~p, ds wpds ras xpeias émoveiro ras dBacxaXias, dAd’ oby 
domep cuvrag Tay Kupaxay trovovpevos Aoyiwy, ote ovdey Huapre Mdpxos, ovrws 
€ua ypayas ws arepmpovevoev. ‘Evds yap éromoato mpdvoay, rou pnder dy 
jxovoe Trapadureiy,  WevoarGai tt év avrois.” Taira pév odv ioripyra ré Tawig 
qaept rou Mdpxov. Huseb., H. E., ii. 39. 
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Greek?! The former is the more probable supposition 
and that which is most generally adopted, but the 
question is not material here. The connection of Peter 
with the Gospel according to Mark was generally 
affirmed in the early Church, as was also that of Paul 
with the third Gospel,? with the evident purpose of 
claiming apostolic origin for all the Canonical Gospels.$ 
Irenzeus says: “ After their decease (Peter and Paul), 
Mark the disciple and interpreter of Peter delivered ta 
us in writing that which had been preached by Peter.” 
Eusebius quotes a similar tradition from Clement of 
Alexandria, embellished however with further particulars. 
He says: “. . . The cause for which the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark waswritten was this: When Peter had publicly 
preached the word at Rome, and proclaimed the Gospel by 
the Spirit, those who were present being many, requested 
Mark, as he had followed him from afar and remem- 
bered what he had said, to write down what he had 
spoken; and when he had composed the Gospel, he 
gave it to those who had asked it of him; which when 
Peter knew he neither absolutely hindered nor encouraged 
it.”5 Tertullian repeats the same tradition. He says: 


1 Most critics agree to the former, but the following assert the latter: 
Volkmar, Anmerk. z. Credner’s Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 136, Geschichts- 
treue Theol., 1858, p. 47 ff.; Valestus, Not. ad Euseb., H. E., iii. 39; 
Bertholdt, Einl. A. u. N. T., 1. p. 1280. 

2 Jreneus, Ady. Hier., i. 1; of. Eusebius, H. E., v. 8; Tertullian, Adv. 
Mare. iv. 5; Origen, ap. Eused., H. E., vi. 25; Eusebius, H. E. iii. 4; 
Hieron., De Vir. fl., 7. 

3 Cf. Tertullian, Ady. Marc., iy. 5. 

4 Mera 8€ rhv Tovrwv eEo8ov, Mapxos 6 pabnrys xat épunvevtns Tlerpov, xat 
atrods Ta td Térpov xnpvocdpeva eyypages nuiy rapadedwxe. Ady. Heer., iii. 
1,§1; Eused., H. E., v. 8. 

5 To 8€ xara Mdpxov ravrny éoynxévat THY oixovoxiay. Tov Ilérpou dnpuocia év 
‘Papnxnpvtavros rov Adyoy, xat [vevpare ro ebayyeAtov éLeurdvros, Tovs mapdvras 
aodXovs Gvras mapaxadécat Tov Mdpxov, ws dv dxodovOnoavra abr méppover rai 
pepynpevoy Trav AexOevrav, dvaypayyat Ta elpnucva’ rromnoavra be 7d ebayyeAcor, 

vol. f. @Qa 
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“ And the Gospel which Mark published may be affirmed 
to be Peter's, whose interpreter Mark was 

for it may rightly appear that works which incr ies 
publish are of their masters.”’ We have it again from 
Origen: “The second (Gospel) is according to Mark, 
written as Peter directed him.”? Eusebius gives a more 
detailed and advanced version of the same tradition. 
‘“‘So much, however, did the effulgence of piety illumi- 
nate the minds of those (Romans) who heard Peter, that 
it did not content them to hear but once, nor to receive 
only the unwritten doctrine of the divine teaching, but 
with reiterated entreaties they besought Mark, to whom the 
Gospel is ascribed, as the companion of Peter, that he should 
leave them a written record of the doctrine thus orally 
conveyed. Nor did they cease their entreaties until they 
had persuaded the man, and thus became the cause of 
the writing of the Gospel called according to Mark. 
They say, moreover, that the Apostle (Peter) having 
become aware, through revelation to him of the Spirit, of 
what had been done, was delighted with the ardour of 
the men, and ratified the work in order that it might be 
read in the churches. This narrative is given by Clement 
in the sixth book of his Institutions, whose testimony is 
supported by that of Papias, the Bishop of Hierapolis.’’® 


peradovva rois Seopevors abrov. “Orep éncyvivra tov Lerpov, mporperrines 
pyie xoddoa pyre mpotpeyacbau. Euseb., H. E., vi. 14. 
1 Licet et Marcus quod edidit Petri affirmetur, cujus interpres Marcus. 
- Capit magistrorum viderl, que discipuli promulgennt Ady. 
Mare., ly. 5. 

® Sevrepov 8€ rd urd Mdpxoy, os Lérpos ibyynoaro atry, moinoayra. Com- 
ment. in Matt. Euseb., H. E., vi. 25. 

3. , . rocovto 8 eréAap Wer trais Tov dxpoatav Tov Iérpov d:avoias eboreBeias 
Peyyos, ws py TH eiodma€ ixavas exe apxeicOat axon, pndé rh dypddw tov 
Geiov xnpvyparos Si8acxadia, mapaxAnoect S€ mavroiats Mdpxov, ob rd ebayyeXior 
éperat, axddovOoy dvra Iérpov Acrapnoa, ws av cai 8: ypadis trduynpa ris 
ded Adyou mrapabobeions abrois xaradeiyror SiSacKadias, pH) mpdrepdy re dveivat, F 
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The account given by Clement, however, by no means 
contained these details, as we have seen. In his 
“ Demonstration of the Gospel” Eusebius, referring to the 
same tradition, affirms that it was the modesty of Peter 
which prevented his writing a Gospel himself. Jerome 
almost repeats the preceding account of Eusebius: 
“Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, being 
entreated by the brethren of Rome, wrote a short Gospel 
according to what he had received from Peter, which 
when Peter heard, he approved, and gave his authority for 
its being read in the Churches, as Clement writes in the 
sixth book of his Institutions,’? &c. Jerome moreover 
says that Peter had Mark for an interpreter, “ whose 
Gospel was composed : Peter narrating and he writing ”’ 
(cujus evangelium Petro narrante et illo scribente com- 
positum est).? It is evident that all these writers merely 
repeat with variations the tradition regarding the first 
two Gospels which Papias originated. Irenzeus dates 
the writing of Mark after the death of Peter and Paul 
in Rome. Clement describes Mark as writing during 
Peter’s life, the Apostle preserving absolute neutrality. 
By the time of Eusebius, however, the tradition has 
acquired new and miraculous elements and a more 
decided character—Peter is made aware of the under- 
taking of Mark through a revelation of the Spirit, and 
instead of being neutral is delighted and lends the work 
the weight of his authority. Eusebius refers to Clement 
and Papias as giving the same account, which they do 


xatrepyacacOat thy dy8pa, Kai tauty atrious yevérOar THs Tov Aeyouevou Kurd 
Mdpxoy evayyediov ypapis. Tvdvra 8€ rd mpaxGev paci rdv andarodoy, drroxa- 
AvWavros abr¢g roU mvevparos, noOnvat ty Tdv avdpay mpobupig, kupHoai re ry 
ypadiy eis tvrevéw rats txxAnoias (KAnyns év ext tay Uroturacewy mapaté- 
Oevrat Thy ioropiay, cvvertpaptupe: 8 aire kat 6 ‘leparroXirns érioxomos Gvdpars 
arias) x.r.A. Huseb., H. E., ii. 15. 
1 Demonstr. Evang., iii. 5. 7? De Vir. I.,8. * Ad Hedib.,c. 2. 
GG 2 
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not, however, and Jerome merely repeats the stury of 
Eusebius without naming him, and the tradition which 
he had embellished thus becomes endorsed and_per- 
petuated. Such is the growth of tradition ;' 1t 1s 1m- 
possible to overlook the mythical character of the 
information we possess as to the origin of the second 
Canonical Gospel.’ 

In a Gospel so completely inspired by Peter as the 
tradition of Papias and of the early Church indicates, 
we may reasonably expect to find unmistakable traces of 
Petrine influence, but on examination it will be seen that 
these are totally wanting.* Some of the early Church 
did not fail to remark this singular discrepancy between 
the Gospel and the tradition of its dependence on Peter, 
and in reply Eusebius adopts an apologetic tone.* For 
instance, in the brief account of the calling of Simon in 


1 A similar discrepancy of tradition is to be observed as to the place in 
which the Gospel was written, Irensus and others dating it from Rome, 
and others (as Chrysostom, in Matth. Homil., i.), assigning it to Egypt. 
Indeed some MSS. of the second Gospel have the words ¢ypagy é» Atyinre 
in accordance with this tradition as to its origin. Cf. Scholz, Einl. N. T., 
i, p. 201. Various critics have argued for its composition at Rome, 
Alexandria, and Antioch. We do not go into the discussion as to whether 
Peter ever was in Rome. ; 

2 Cf. Baur, Das Markus Evang., p. 133; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., 1. p. 
589 ff.; Gfrérer, Gesch. d. Urchr., II., 1838, i. p. 14 ff., ii. pp. 123 ff., 
247 f.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 178. 

* Alford, Greek Test., 1868, Proleg. i. p. 34 f.; Baur, Das Markus Bvang., 
p. 133 ff., Unters. kan. Evv., p. 5389; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 128; David- 
son, Introd. N. T., i. p. 83; Kichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 602 ff., 610 ff. ; 
Griesbach, Comment. qua Marci Evang. totum e Matth. et Luc. Comm. 
decerpt. esse demonstratur ; Cieseler, Entat. schr. Ev. p. 152 f.; Hilgen- 
Jeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1864, p. 290, anm. 1; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., 
p. 227 ff.; Schleiermacher, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1832, p. 758 ff.; Einl. 
N. T., 1845, p. 248 f.; Storr, Zweck d. ev. Gesch. u. Br. Johann., p. 249 
ff., 366 ff. ; De Wette, Ein]. N. T., p. 203 ff.; Wilcke, Tradition und Mythe, 
1837, p. 52 f. 


* Dem. Ev., iii. 3. Cf. Baur, Unters. kan. Evy., p. 539; Credner, Einl. 
N. T., i. p. 123. 
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Mark, the distinguishing addition: “called Peter,” of the 
first Gospel is omitted,! and still more notably the whole 
narrative of the miraculous draught of fishes, which gives 
the event such prominence in the third Gospel.? In 
Matthew, Jesus goes into the house of “ Peter” to cure 
his wife’s mother of a fever, whilst in Mark it is “ into 
the house of Simon and Andrew,” the less honourable 
name being still continued. Matthew commences the 
catalogue of the twelve by the pointed indication : “‘ The 
first, Simon, who is called Peter,’* thus giving him pre- 
eedence, whilst Mark merely says: ‘“ And Simon he 
surnamed Peter.”® The important episode of Peter's 
walking on the sea, of the first Gospel,® is altogether 
ignored by Mark. The enthusiastic declaration of Peter: 
“Thou art the Christ,”? is only followed by the chilling 
injunction to tell no one, in the second Gospel,’ whilst 
Matthew not only gives greater prominence to the decla- 
ration of Peter, but gives the reply of Jesus: “ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona,” &c.,~-of which Mark apparently 
knows nothing,—and then proceeds to the most important 
episode in the history of the Apostle, the celebrated words 
by which the surname of Peter was conferred upon him: 
“And I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my Church,” &c.° The Gospel 
supposed to be inspired by Peter, however, totally omits 
this most important passage ; as it also does.the miracle 
of the finding the tribute money in the fish’s mouth, 
narrated by the first Gospel.'° Luke states that “ Peter 


1 Cf. Mark i. 16, 17; Matt. iv. 18. 2 Luke v. 1—11. 
3 Mark 1. 29. 4 Matt. x. 2. 
§ Mark u1. 16. ¢ Matt. xiv. 22—33. 


7 Matt. adds, ‘‘ the son of the living God,” xvi. 16. 
§ Mark viii. 27—30; cf. Baur, Das Markus Ev., p. 133. 
* Matt. xvi 16—19, W Matt, xvi!, 24—27. 
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and John” are sent to prepare the Passover, whilst Mark 
has only “two disciples ;”! and in the account of the 
last Supper, Luke gives the address of Jesus to Peter: 
‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you 
(all) that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not ; and when thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren.”? Of this Mark does 
not say a word. Again, after the denial, Luke reads : 
«And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter, and Peter 
remembered the word of the Lord, &c., and Peter went 
out and wept bitterly ;”* whereas Mark omits the re- 
proachful look of Jesus, and makes the penitence of 
Peter depend merely on the second crowing of the cock, 
and further modifies the penitence by the omission of 
‘* bitterly ”—‘‘ And when he thought thereon he wept.’’* 
There are other instances to which we need not refer. 
Not only are some of the most important episodes in 
which Peter is represented by the other Gospels as a 
principal actor altogether omitted, but throughout the 
Gospel there is the total absence of anything which is 
specially charactcristic of Petrine influence and teaching. 
The argument that these omissions are due to the 
modesty of Peter 1s quite untenable, for not only does 
Irenzeus, the most ancient authority on the point, state 
that this Gospel was only written after the death of 
Peter,® but also there is no modesty in omitting passages 
of importance in the history of Jesus, simply because 
Peter himself was in some way concerned in them, or, 
for instance, in decreasing his penitence for such a denial 


1 Luke xxi. 8; Mark xiv. 13. 

2 Luke xxii. 31, 32. 

3 Ib., 61, 62; cf. Matt. xxvi. 75. 

4 Mark xiy. 27. 

® Adv. Hor., iii. 1,§1; Huseb., H. E., y. 8. See quot., p. 449, note 3. 
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of his master, which could not but have filled a sad place 
in the Apostle’s memory. On the other hand, there is 
no adequate record of special matter, which the intimate 
knowledge of the doings and sayings of Jesus possessed 
by Peter might have supplied, to counterbalance the 
singular omissions. There is infinitely more of the 
spirit of Peter in the first Gospel than there is in 
the second. The whole internal evidence, therefore, 
shows that this part of the tradition of the Presbyter 
John transmitted by Papias does not apply to our 
Gospel. 

The discrepancy, however, is still more marked when 
we compare with our actual second Gospel the account 
of the work of Mark which Papias received from the 
Presbyter. Mark wrote down from memory some parts 
(eva) of the teaching of Peter regarding the life of 
Jesus, but as Peter adapted his instructions to the actual 
circumstances (apds tas xpetas), and did not give a con- 
secutive report (ovvragis) of the sayings or doings of 
Jesus, Mark was only careful to be accurate, and did not 
trouble himself to arrange in historical order (rd£ts) his 
narrative of the things which were said and done by 
Jesus, but merely wrote down facts as he remembered 
them. This description would lead us to expect a 
work composed of fragmentary reminiscences of the 
teaching of Peter, without regular sequence or connec- 
tion. The absence of orderly arrangement is the most 
prominent feature in the description, and forms the 
burden of the whole. Mark writes “ what he remem- 
bered ;” “he did not arrange in order the things that 
were either said or done by Christ ;” and then follow 
the apologetic expressions of explanation—hec was not 


himself a hearer or follower of the Lord, but derived his 
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information from the occasional preaching of Peter, who 
did not attempt to give a consecutive narrative. Now 
it is impossible in the work of Mark here described to 
recognize our present second Gospel, which does not 
depart in any important degree from the order of the 
other two Synoptics, and which, throughout, has the most 
evident character of orderly arrangement. Each of the 
Synoptics compared with the other two would present a 
similar degree of variation, but none of them could 
justly be described as not arranged in order or as not 
being consecutive. The second Gospel opens formally, 
and after presenting John the Baptist as the messenger 
sent to prepare the way of the Lord, procceds to the 
baptism of Jesus, his temptation, his entry upon public 
life, and his calling of the disciples. Then, after a con- 
secutive narrative of his teaching and works, the history 
ends with a full and consecutive account of the last events 
in the life of Jesus, his ‘trial, crucifixion, and resurrection. 
There is in the Gospel every characteristic of artistic and 
orderly arrangement, from the striking introduction by the 
prophetic voice crying in the wilderness to the solemn 
close of the marvellous history.' The great majority of 
critics, therefore, are agreed in concluding that the 
account of the Presbyter John recorded by Papias does 
not apply to our second Canonical Gospel at all.2 Many 
1 Augustine calls Mark the follower and abbreviator of Matthew. 
‘‘Tanquam pedisequus et breviator Matthei.” De Consensu Evang. 
, 9 
is 2 Baur, Unters. kan. Evy., p. 536 ff.; Das Markus Evy., pp. 118, 128— 
133; Bertholdt, Hinl. A.u. N. T., m1. p. 1278 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., 
11. p. 80 ff., cf. 1. p. 464; Theol. Rey., iv., 1867, p. 498; Delitzsch, Entst. 
d. Matth. Ey., p. 110 f.; Fichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 596 ff.; G/frérer, 
Urchristenthum, IT. 1. p. 13 ff. ; ii. pp. 123 ff., 247 f.; Allg. K. G., 1841, i. 
p. 166 ff.; Griesbach, Comment. qua Mar. Ev. tot. e Matth. et Luc. Com- 


inent. decerpt. esse demonstratur; Hase, Das Leben Jesu, 18635, p. 3 f. ; 
Havwsrath, N, T. Zeitgesch, 1874, ii. p. 315 f.; Holtamann, Die tynopt. 
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of those who affirm that the description of Papias may 
apply to our second Gospel! do so with hesitation, and 
few maintain that we now possess the original work 
without considerable subsequent alteration. Some of 
these critics, however, fecling the difficulty of identifying 
our second Gospel with the work here described, endea- 


Evy., p. 252 ff., cf. 367 ff.; 4. Kayser, Rev. de Théol., viii. 1854, p. 107 ; 
Kostlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., pp. 99, 358, 385; Lachmann, De Ordine 
narr. in Evang. Synopt. ‘Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1835; Mayerhoff, Fin). petr. 
Schr. p. 235, anm. 1; Meander, Pflanz. d. chr. Kirche, 5 aufl. p. 464 f., anm. 
2; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 232 ff. ; Nicolas, Et. crit. N. T., p. 41, p. 88 ff. ; 
Récille, Et. crit. sur ’Ey. selon 8S. Matth.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 177 f.; 
N. Rey. de Théol., ii. 1858, p. 62 f.; Rumpf, N. Rev. de Théol., v. 1867, 
p. 32, p. 360; Sanday, Gospels in Sec. Cent., p. 146 ff.; Scherer, N. Rev. 
do Théol., iii. 1859, p. 307, viii. 1861, p. 295 ff.; Schletermacher, Stud. u. 
Krit., 1832, p. 758 ff.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 15 ff.; Das lt. 
Iivang., p. 245 ff., p. 248; Das Ev. nach. Joh., p. xxiii. f. ; Strauss, Das 
Leben Jesu, p. 50 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. pp. 457—460 ; 
Weiffenbach, Die Papias-fragm. p. 102 ff. ; Weizsdcker, Unters. tib. evang. 
Gesch., p. 118 ff.; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 204 f. ; Zeller, Zeitschr. wise. 
Theol. 1865, p. 406. Cf. Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss. 1849, p. 205 ff., c’. 
207; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™ éd. p. lii. f. ; Les Evangiles, 1877, p. 114 ff. 

1 Bleek, Kinl. N. T., p. 118; Credner, Das N. T., 1847, u. p. 214 ff, 
cf, Ein]. N. T. i. pp. 123, 205; Hbrard, Wiss. krit. ev. Gesch., p. 793 ff. ; 
I’eilmoser, Finl. N. T.,2ausg. p. 103f.; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evy., p. 122 ff.; 
Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 147 f£ ; cf. Beitr. Kink N. T. 1828, p. 47 
f. ; Hilyenfeld, Die Eyangelien, p. 148 f.; Das Markus Ev., 108 ff ; cf. 118; 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1864, p. 290, anm. 1; cf. Einl. N. T. 1875, pp. 
499 ff., 505 ff.; Horne, Introd. H. S., 1869, iv. p. 434 f.; Hug, Einl. 
N. T.u. p. 57 f., p. 111 ff.; Keim, Aus d. Urchristenthum, 1878, p. 
221 f.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 32, anm. 5,6; Alostermann, Das 
Markus Ev., p. 341 f.; Ziicke, Stud. u. Krit., 1833, p. 499 ff.; Meyer, Kr. 
ex. H’buch Evv. d. Markus u. Luk. 6 aufl. p.3 ff., 10 ff., H’buch Matth., 
p. 35 ff.; Reitthmayr, Einl. can. Biicher N. B., 1852, p. 381 ff.; Stettz, Stud. 
u. Krit., 1868, p. 83 ff. ; Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu, 1864, p. 332 f. ; 
Thiersch, Versuch z. Herst. hist. Standp. d. Krit. N. T. Schr., p. 179 ff, 
193, 212 f. ; cf. Die Kircho im ap. Zeit., p. 105; Zholuck, Glaubw. d. ev. 
Gesch., pp. 239—267 ; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 106; Wetss, 
Stud. u. Krit., 1861, p. 672 ff; Jahrb. deutsche Theol., 1865, 11. p. 287 
f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 63 f.; Wetsse, Die ey. Gesch., 1. p. 29 
ff., 56 ff.; Evangelienfrage, p. 144 ff.; Wilcke, Tradition und Mythe, 
1837, p. 47 ff.; Zahn, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 690 ff. Cf. Hwald, 
Jahrb, bibl. Wiss. 1819, p. 205 ff., cf. p. 207; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii 
éd. p. lii. f.; Les Evangiles, 1877, p. 114 ff, 
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vour to reconcile the discrepancy by a fanciful interpre- 
tation of the account of Papias. They suggest that the 
first part, in which the want of chronological order is 
pointed out, refers to the rough notes which Mark made 
during the actual preaching and lifetime of Peter, and 
that the latter part applies to our present Gospel, which 
he later remodelled into its present shape.’ This most 
unreasonable and arbitrary application of the words of 
Papias is denounced even by apologists.? 

It has been well argued that the work here described 
as produced by Mark in the character of éppyveuris 
IIérpov is much more one of the same family as the Cle- 
mentine Homilies than of our Gospels* The work was 
no systematic narrative of the history of Jesus, nor report 
of his teaching, but the dogmatic preaching of the 
Apostle, illustrated and interspersed with passages from 
the discourses of Jesus or facts from his life* Of this 
character seems actually to have been that ancient work 
“The Preaching of Peter” (Krpvypa Ilérpov), which 
was used by Heracleon,5 and by Clement *® of Alexandria 
as an authentic canonical work,’ denounced by Ongen ® 


1 Meyer, Komm. z. Matth., 5 aufl. p. 38 ff. ; Thierach, Versuch, p. 178 
ff. Cf. Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu, p. 332. 

2 Bleek, Beitrige, p. 171 f. Bleek expresses much doubt as to the 
applicability of the account of Papias to our second Gospel, although we 
have classed him amongst those who adopt it. Cf. Einl. N. T., pp. 118, 
120. 

3 Baur, Unters. ib. kan. Evy. p. 536; Credner, Einl. N. T.,1. p. 123; 
Davidson, Introd. N.T., ii. p. 82f.; Schtwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 459 
ff. Cf. Hilgenfeld, Das Markus Ev., p. 112 f. 

* Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 459 f. 

® Origen, Comment. in Joan., xiu. 17. 

® Strom., i. 29, § 182, vi. 5, § 39, 6, § 48, 15, § 128; cf. Credner, Bei- 
trage, 1. p. 351 ff. 

7 The work is generally quoted by tho latter with the introduction 
‘* Peter in the preaching says;” [lérpos ¢» r@ xnpvypart deyet, K.T.A. 

* De Princip. Pref., 8, 
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on account of the consideration in which it was held by 
many, but still quoted with respect by Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum.' There can be no doubt that the Kypuvypa 
Ilézpov, although it failed to obtain a permanent place 
in the canon, was one of the most ancient works of the 
Christian Church, dating probably from the first century, 
from which indeed the Clementine Homilies themselves 
were in all likelihood produced,? and, like the work de- 
scribed by Papias, it also was held to have been compored 
in Rome in connection with the preaching there of Peter 
and Paul.? It must be noted, moreover, that Papias docs 
not call the work ascribed to Mark a Gospel, but merely 
a record of the preaching of Peter. 

It is not necessary for us to account for the manner 
in which the work referred to by the Presbyter John 
disappeared, and the present Gospel according to Mark 
became substituted for it. The merely negative evidence 
that our actual Gospel is not the work described by 
Papias is sufficient for our purpose. Any one acquainted 
with the thoroughly uncritical character of the Fathers, 
and with the literary history of the carly Christian 
Church, will readily conceive the facility with which this 
can have been accomplished. The great mass of intelli- 
gent critics are agreed that our Synoptic Gospels have 
assumed their present form only after repeated modifica- 
tions by various editors of earlier evangelical works. 
These changes have not been effected without traces 

1 Ep. xvi. (ad Covsar., i.). Cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 812 
Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 350; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 304 ff.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 54. 

2 Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 349 f.; Gfrorer, Allg. K. G., 1841, i. 
p. 257 ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 249 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 
uu. p. 30 ff. Cf. Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 314 ff. 


* Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 360 f.; Reuss, Geach. N. T., p. 250; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 31 f. 
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being left by which the various materials may be sepa- 
rated and distinguished, but the more primitive Gospels 
have entirely disappeared, naturally supplanted by the 
later and amplified versions. The critic, however, who 
distinguishes between the earlier and later matter is not 
bound to perform the now impossible feat of producing 
the originals, or accounting in any but a general way for 
the disappearance of the primitive Gospel. 

Tischendorf asks: ‘How then has neither Eusebius 
nor any other theologian of Christian antiquity thought 
that the expressions of Papias were in contradiction with 
the two Gospels (Mt. and Mk.)?”! The absolute cre- 
dulity with which those theologians accepted any fiction, 
however childish, which had a pious tendency, and the 
frivolous character of the only criticism in which they 
indulged, render their unquestioning application of 
the tradition of Papias to our Gospels anything but 
singular, and it is only surprising to find their silent 
acquiescence elevated into an argument. We have 
already in the course of these pages seen something of 
the singularly credulous and uncritical character of the 
Fathers, and we cannot afford space to give instances of 
the absurdities with which their writings abound. No 
fable could be too gross, no invention too transparent, 
for their unsuspicious acceptance, if it assumed a pious 
form or tended to edification. No period in the 
history of the world ever produced so many spurious 
works as the first two or three centuries of our era. 
The name of every Apostle, or Christian teacher, not 
excepting that of the great Master himself, was freely 
attached to every description of religious forgery. False 
gospels, epistles, acts, martyrologies, were unscrupulously 

1 Wann wurden, u. ¢. w., p. 107. 
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circulated, and such pious falsification was not even in- 
tended or regarded as a crime, but perpetrated for the 
sake of edification. It was only slowly and after some 
centuries that many of these works, once, as we have 
seen, regarded with pious veneration, were excluded 
from the canon; and that genuine works shared this 
fate, whilst spurious ones usurped their places, is one of 
the surest results of criticism. The Fathers omitted to 
inquire critically when such investigation might have 
been of value, and mere tradition credulously accepted 
and transmitted is of no critical value.’ In an age. 
when the multiplication of copies of any work was a 
slow process, and their dissemination a matter of 
difficulty and even danger, it is easy to understand with 
what facility the more complete and artistic Gospel 
could take the place of the original notes as the work’ of 
Mark. 

The account given by Papias of the work ascribed to 
Matthew is as follows: ‘‘ Matthew composed the oracles 
in the Hebrew dialect, and every one interpreted them 
as he was able.”? ‘Critics are divided in opinion as to 
whether this tradition was, like that regarding Mark, 
derived from the Presbyter John,’ or is given merely on 


1 Canon Westcott himself admits that ‘‘ the proof of the Canon is ren- 
dered more difficult by the uncritical character of the first two centuries.” 
He says: ‘‘ The spirit of the ancient world was essentially uncritical.” 
On the Canon, p. 7 f. 

2 MarOaios pév obv ‘EBpaids Stadexrp ra Adya ovveypayaro. ‘Hppnvevoe 
S'adra ws Av 8uvaros exagros. Euseb., H. E., ni. 39. 

3 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. 265 f.; Credner, Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, 
p. 27 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 467; Delitzsch, Zeitschr. luther. 
Theol. 1850, p. 459; EKbrard, Wiss. krit. ev. Gesch., p. 767; Kern, 
Tubing. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1834, 2, p. 5; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 241 ; 
Sieffert, Urspr. erst. kan. Ev. 1832, p. 14 ff.; Thiersch, Versuch z. 
Herstell. Standp. d. Knit. N. T., 1845, p. 187f.; JWetsse, Die evang. 
Gesch., i. p. 30; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 62. 
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the authority of Papias himself.' Eusebius joins the 
account of Mark to that given by Matthew merely by 
the following words: “These facts Papias relates con- 
cerning Mark; but regarding Matthew he has said as 
follows: ”’? Eusebius distinctly states that the account 
regarding Mark is derived from the Presbyter, and the 
only reason for ascribing to him also that concerning 
Matthew is that it is not excluded by the phraseology of 
Eusebius, and the two passages being given by him con- 
secutively—however they may have stood in the work 
of Papias—it 1s reasonable enough to suppose that the 
information was derived from the same source. The 
point is not of much importance, but it is clear that 
there is no absolute right to trace this statement to the 
Presbyter John, as there is in the case of the tradition 
about Mark. 

This passage has excited even more controversy than 
that regarding Mark, and its interpretation and applica- 
tion are still keenly debated. The intricacy and difficulty 
of the questions which it raises are freely admitted by 
some of the most earnest defenders of the Canonical 
Gospels, but the problem, so far as our examination is 
concerned, can be solved without much trouble. The 
dilemma in which apologists find themselves when they 
attempt closely to apply the description of this work 
given by Papias to our Canonical Gospel is the great 
difficulty which complicates the matter and prevents a 


1 Cellérier, Introd. au N. T., p. 233; fHilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 214, anm. 
1; cf. Das Markus Ey., p. 109, anm. 3; Die Evangelien, p. 119; Holéz- 
mann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 249; Hug, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 16; Meyer, Kr. 
ex. H’buch Ey. Matth., 1864, p. 4, anm.; Tholuck, Glaubwird. evang. 
Gesch., 2 aufl. p. 239. 

3 Tavra pév ov iordpnra rg Tlamig wept rou Mapxov. epi 8€ rou Maréaiou 
ravr eipyra. Eused., UH. E., iii, 39. 
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clear and distinct solution of the question. We shall 
avoid minute discussion of details, contenting ourselves 
with the broader features of the argument, and seeking 
only to arrive at a just conclusion as to the bearing of 
the evidence of Papias upon the claim to authenticity of 
our Canonical Gospel. 

The first point which we have to consider is the nature 
of the work which is here described. Matthew is said to 
have composed the Adyia or Oracles, and there can be 
little doubt from the title of his own book : ‘ Exposition 
of the Lord’s Oracles” (Aoytwv xvpiaxav é&iyyois), 
that these oracles referred to by Papias were the Dis- 
courses of Jesus. Does the word Adya, however, mean 
strictly Oracles or discourses alone, or docs it include 
within its fair signification also historical narrative ? 
Were the “Aoyia” here referred to a simple collection 
of the discourses of Jesus, or a complete Gospel like 
that in our Canon bearing the name of Matthew ? 
That the natural interpretation of the word is merely 
“Oracles” is indirectly admitted, even by the most 
thorough apologists, when they confess the obscurity of 
the expression—obscurity, however, which simply appears 
to exist from the difficulty of straining the word to make 
it apply to the Gospel. “In these sentences,” says 
Tischendorf, referring to the passage about Matthew, 
“there is much obscurity ; for instance, it is doubtful 
whether we have rightly translated ‘ Discourses of the 
Lord,’ ’’' and he can only extend the meaning to include 
historical narrative by leaving the real meaning of the 
word and interpreting it by supposed analogy. 

There can be no doubt that the direct meaning of the 
word \dyva anciently and at the time of Papias was 


1 Wann wurden, u. 8s. w., p. 106 f. 
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simply: words or oracles of a sacred character, and 
however much the signification became afterwards ex- 
tended, that it was not then at all applied to doings 
as well as sayings. There are many instances of this 
original and limited signification in the New Testament ;? 
and there is no linguistic precedent for straining the ex- 
pression, used at that period, to mean anything beyond a 
collection of sayings of Jesus which were estimated as ora- 
cular or divine, nor is there any reason for thinking that 
7a. \dyva was here used in any other sense? It is argued 


1 «They were entrusted with the oracles of God,” ra Adyia rou Cecou, 
Rom. i. 2. ‘‘ The first principles of the oracles of God,” ray Acyiwy rov 
Geov, Heb. vy. 12. ‘‘ Let him speak as the oracles of God,” os Adyta Geov, 
1 Pet. iv. 11. Cf. Sutcer, Thes. Eccles., ii. p. 247 f. Dr. Lightfoot (Con- 
temp. Rev., 1875, p. 400f.) argues that in the first of the above passages 
Paul’s expression ‘‘ the oracles of God ” can mean nothing else than the 
O. T. Scriptures, and, therefore, includes the historical books of Genesis, 
Joshua, Samuel, &c. We must maintain that Paul certainly does not 
refer to a collection of writings, but to the communications or revelations 
of God, and, as the context shows, probably more immediately to the 
Messianic prophecies. The advantage of the Jews, in fact, according to 
Paul here, was that to them were first communicated the divine oracles : 
that they were made the medium of God’s utterances to mankind. There 
seems almost an echo of the expression in Acts vil. 38, where Stephen is 
represented as saying to the Jews of their fathers on Mount Sinai : ‘‘ who 
received living oracles (Adyia (@vra) to give unto us.” Of this nature 
wore ‘‘ the oracles of God” entrusted to the Jews. Further, the phrase : 
‘‘the first principles of the oracles of God”’ (Heb. v. 12), is no applica- 
tion of the term to narrative, as is argued, however much the author 
may illustrate his own teaching by O. T. history, but the writer of the 
Epistle clearly explains his own meaning in the first and second verses of 
his letter, when he says: ‘‘God having spoken to the fathers in time 
past in the prophets, at the end of these days spake unto us in his Son.”’ 
Dr. Lightfoot also urges that Philo applies the term ‘“‘ oracle” (Acytov) to 
the narrative in Gen. iv. 15, &c. The fact is, however, that Philo con- 
sidered almost every part of the O. T. as allegorical, and held that 
narrative or descriptive phrases frequently veiled divine oracles. ‘When 
he applies the term ‘‘oracle” to any of these, it is not to the narrative 
but to the divine utterance which he believes to be mystically contained 
in it, and which ho extracts and expounds in the usual extravagant 
manner of Alexandrian typoiogists. 

2 Credner, Einl. N.T.,1. p. 91, p. 752; Baumgarten-Crusius, Comm. iib. 
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on the other hand, that in the preceding passage upon 
Mark, a more extended meaning of the word is indicated. 
The Presbyter John says that Mark, as the interpreter of 
Peter, wrote without order “ the things which were cither 
said or done by Christ” (ra tad rod Xptorov 7 Aey evra 
” tpaxOeévra), and then, apologizing for him, he goes on 
to say that Peter, whom he followed, adapted his teaching 
to the occasion, “ and not a3 making a consecutive record 
of the oracles (Aoyiwy) of the Lord.” Here, it is said, 
the word Aoyiwy is used in reference both to sayings and 
doings, and therefore in the passage on Matthew ra 
Adyta must not be understood to mean only Aexbévra, 
but also includes, as in the former case, the rpay0é&ra. 
For these and similar reasons,—in very many casc3 
largely influenced by the desire to sce in these Adyra 
our actual Gospel according to Matthew—many critics 
have maintained that ra Adyia in this place may be 
understood to include historical narrative as well as dis- 
courses.! The arguments by which they arrive at this 


Matth. 1844, p. 26f.; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss. 1849, p 202; Hollzmann, 
Die synopt. Evv., p. 251 ff. ; Adst/in, Urspr. der synopt. Evv. p. 56; Lach- 
mann, Th. Studien u. Krit., 1835, p. 577 ff.; Afangold, Za Bleck’s Einl. 
N. T. 1875, p. 114 anm. 4, p. 117 anm.; Afeyer, Evang. d. Matth., 11 f.; 
G. Meyer, La Question Synoptique, 1878, p. 5; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p 
175 ff.; N. Rev. de Theol. 1858, p. 46; Jtéville, Etudes crit. sur PEvy. 
selon 8. Matth., pp. 1—13; Rumpf, N. Rov. do Théol., 1867, p. 32; 
Schleiermacher, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1832, p. 735 ff.; Einl. N. T., 1845, 
p. 240 f.; Scholten, Das alt. Ev., p. 210 f.; Schenkel, Das Charakterb. 
Jesu, p. 335; Schneckenburger, Urapr. erst. kan. Evang. 1834, p. 160 f. ; 
Stettz, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1868, p. 68 f. ; Wetffenbach, Die Papias-fragm., 
p. 101; Wetsse, Evang. Gesch., i. p. 34 ff.; JWieseler, Chron. Synops. d. 
vier Kvv., p. 300; Weizsiécker, Unters. ib. ovang. Gesch., p. 32. 

1 Baur, Unters. kan. Evy., p. 580 f.; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 96 f. 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 467; Delitzsch, Unters. Entst. d. Matth. Ev., 
p. 10 f.; Ebrard, Wiss. kr. evang. Gesch., p. 767 f.; Feilmoser, Einl. 
N. T., p. 76; Guericke, Gesammtgosch. N. T., p. 111; Hilgenfeld, Dio 
Evangelien, p. 119; Einl. N. T., 1875, p. 456 f.; Kern, Urapr. erst. 
Evang. Tib. Zeitschr., 1834, 2, p. 8 ff.; Kuhn, Leben Josu, i. p. 18; 
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conclusion, however, seem to us to be based upon 
thorough misconception of the direct meaning of the 
passage. Few or none of these critics would deny that 
the simple interpretation of ra Adyia, at that period, 
was oracular sayings! Papias shows his preference 
for discourses in the very title of his lost book, 
“Exposition of the Aoyiwy of the Lord,” and in the 
account which he gives of the works attributed to Mark 
and Matthew, the discourses evidently attracted his chief 
interest. Now, in the passage regarding Mark, instead 
of Aoyiwy being made the equivalent of AeyPéyra and 
mpaxSévra, the very reverse is the fact. The Presbyter 
says Mark wrote what he remembered of the things 
which were said or done by Christ, although not in order, 
and he apologizes for his doing this on the ground that 
he had not himself been a hearer of the Lord, but merely 
reported what he had heard from Peter, who adapted 
his teaching to the occasion, and did not attempt to 
give a consecutive record of the oracles (Aoyiwv) of the 
Lord. Mark, therefore, could not do so either. Matthew, 
on the contrary, he states, did compose the oracles 
(ra Adyia). There is an evident contrast made: Mark 


Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, 1. p. 56; Liicke, Stud. u. Krit., 1833, p. 499 ff.; 
Nicolas, Et. crit. N. T., p. 119 f.; Schott, Authen. d. kan. Ev. n. Matth., 
benannt, 1837, p. 96 f. ; T'hierach, Versuch z. Herst. Standp. d. Kr., &c., 
p. 186 ff.; Die Kirche im apost. Zeit., p. 180 ff.; Tischendorf, Wann 
wurden, u. 8. w., p. 107; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 197, anm. b.; West- 
cott, On the Canon, p. 62, note 2; Zahn, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 69-4. 

1 Tischendorf himself in a note says: ‘‘ Rufinus translates the word 
Adya according to the old linguistic usage by oracula. It is in the 
highest degree probable that in fact the book of Papias, according to the 
Millenarian standing-point of the man, was dedicated specially to prophe- 
cies of the Lord. Christian linguistic usage, however, gave the word a 
wider signification, so that the sayings of the Lord and of the Apostles, 
even when they had not the particular character of prophecy, were so 
called, and Holy Scripture was designated 6cia Adya.”” Wann wurden, 
u. 8. W., p. 102, note 1. 
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wrote 7 \exO&ra 7 mpayOevra because he had not the 
means of writing the oracles, but Matthew composed 
the Adyia.'| Papias clearly distinguishes the work of 
Mark, who had written reminiscences of what Jesus had 
said and done, from that of Matthew, who had made a_ 
collection of his discourses.? 

It 1s impossible upon any but arbitrary grounds, and 
from a foregone conclusion, to maintain that a work 
commencing with a detailed history of the birth and 
infancy of Jesus, his genealogy, and the preaching of 
John the Baptist, and concluding with an equally minute 
history of his betrayal, trial, crucifixion, and resurrec- 
tion, and which relates all the miracles and has for its 
evident aim throughout the demonstration that Messianic 
prophecy was fulfilled in Jesus, could be entitled ra 
Aoyta : the oracles or discourses of the Lord.° 

Partly for these, but also for other important reasons, 
some of which shall presently be referred to, the great 
majority of critics deny that the work described by 
Papias can be the same as the Gospel in our canon 
bearing the name of Matthew.* Whilst of those who 

1 Cf. Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 752. 

2 Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 240. 

* Weiss, Th. Studien u. Krit., 1861, p. 88. 

4 Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 97 ff., p. 286 ff.; Beitriige, p. 60 ff. ; Baumgar- 
ten-Crustus, Comment. iib. Matth., 1844, p. 26 f.; Credner, Das. N. T., 
1847, ii. p. 173; Hinl. N. T.,i. p. 91 ff., 203, 752; Gesch. N. T. Kanons, 
p- 6; Davidson, Introd. N. T.,i. p. 482 f., 490 f., 11. p.d; Eichhorn, 
Einl. N. T., i. p. 461 ff.; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 201 f. ; 
Die Biicher des N. B. 1871, i. p. 70; Freytag, Die heil. Schr. N. T., 1861, 
p. 2 ff.; Gfrérer, Gesch. d. Urchrist., II., i. p. 4 ff., 1. pp. 7 ff., 81 ff.; 
Allg. K. G., i. p. 167 ff.; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch., 1874, iii. p. 317 ff. ; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 119f.; Finl. N.T., 1875, pp. 54 ff., 453 ff. ; 
Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 248 ff. ; Klener, De Authen. Ev. Matth., 
1832; Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 45 ff., 130 ff.; Lachmann, De Ord. 
Narr. in Ey. Synopt. Th. Studien u. Krit., 1835, p. 577 ff.; Meyer, Kr. 


ex H’buch Ev. des Matth., 5 aufl. p. 3 if.; Meander, Gesch. Pflanz. 


christl. Kirche, p. 464, anm. 2; Néemeyer, Recens. Schott’s Isagoge 
HA 2 
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suppose that the (Aramaic) original of which Papias 
speaks may have been substantially similar to it in con- 
struction, very few affirm that the work did not receive 
much subsequent manipulation, addition, and alteration, 
necessarily including translation, before it assumed the 
form in which the Gospel now lies before us, and many 
of them altogether deny its actual apostolic origin.” 

The next most important and obvious point is that the 
work described in this passage was written by Matthew 


Haller litt. Zeitung, 1832, Mirz, No. 57, p. 454; Paulus, Exeg. Conserv., 
i. p. 143; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 175 ff.; N. Rev. de Théol., ii. 1858, p. 
16, p. 71; Réville, Et. crit. sur l’Ey. selon S. Matth., p. 53 ff., 386 ff. ; 
Rumpf, N. Rev. de Théol., v. 1867, p. 32, p. 360; Jtenan, Vie de Jésus, 
xiiime éd. p. lii ff.; Row, Bampton Lectures, 1877, p. 270 ff.; Sanday, 
Gospels in Sec. Cent., p. 152 ff.; Schleiermacher, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 
‘832, p. 735 ff.; Tinl. N. T., 1845, p. 210 f.; Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst. 
wan, Ey., 1834, p. 158 ff.; Schenkel, Charakterbild Jesu, 1864, p. 334 ff.; 
Steitz, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1868, p. 68 ff., 85 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeitalter, i. pp. 241—259; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 15 f.; Das 
alt. Evangelium, p. 240 ff., 248 ff.; Das Fv. nach Johann., p. xxiii. f. ; 
Theile, Wincr’s n. kr. Journal, 1824, i. p. 291; Weiffentach, Die 
Papias-fragm. pp. 101, 124 ff; De Wette, inl. N. T., p. 196 ff. ; Weiz- 
sicker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 29 ff.; [Weisse, Die evang. Gesch., i. 
p. 34 ff. ; Evangelienfrage, p. 78, 141 ff. ; Weiss, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1861, 
p. 83 ff.; Jahrb. deutsche Theol., 1864, i. p. 49 ff., i. p. 287 ff.; 
Wieseler, Chronol. Synops. d. 4 Evy., 1843, p. 300, 305, anm. 1; Wilke, 
Die Urevangelist, 1838, p. 691 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 6 ff. 

1 Anger, Ratio qua loci Vet. Test. in Evang. Matth. laudantur, &c., 
1862, part iil. p. 8; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 580 ff.; Delttzsch, 
Entst. Matth. Evang., p. 10 ff; Ebrurd, Wiss. krit. ovang. Gesch., p. 
166 ff.; Feilmcser, Einl. N. T., p. 76; Frommann, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 
1840, p. 912 ff. ; Gieseler, Versuch Entst. schr. Evvy., p. 121 ff.; Guericke, 
Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 111 ff.; Harless, Lucubr. Evang. can. spect., 
pars 1, 1841, p. 4 ff.; Horne, Introd. H. 8S. 1869, iv. p. 420; Keim, 
Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 56; Kern, Tib. Zeitschr. f. Th., 1834, 2, p. 8 ff. ; 
Kuhn, Das Leben Jesu, i. p. 18; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 38, anm.; 
J. P. Lange, Bibelwerk, N. T.,1.; Das Ev. un. Matth., p. 3; Lticke, Th. 
Stud. und Knrit., 1833, p. 499 ff.; Luthardt, De Compos. Ey. Matth., 1861, 
p. 5; Nicolus, Et. cr. N. T., p. 119 #f.; Neudecher, Kinl. N. T., p. 102, 
anm.; Ulshausen, Apost. Kv. Matth. origo defenditur, 1835; Sreffert, 
Urspr. erst. kan. Ev., 1832, p. 22 ff.; ZTischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. 
w., p. 106 ff.; Thtersch, Versuch, p. 186 ff., 222 ff., 348; Westcott, On 
the Canon, p. 62; Zahn, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 690 ff. 
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in the Hebrew or Aramaic dialect, and each one who did 
not understand that dialect was obliged to translate as 
best he could. Our Gospel according to Matthew, how- 
ever, is in Greek. ‘Tischendorf, who is obliged to 
acknowledge the Greek originality of our actual Gospel, 
and that it is not a translation from another language, 
recognizes the inevitable dilemma in which this fact. 
places apologists, and has, with a few other critics, no 
better argument with which to meet it than the simple 
suggestion that Papias must have been mistaken in 
saying that Matthew wrote in Hebrew.’ Just as much 
of the testimony as is convenient or favourable is eagerly 
claimed by such apologists, and the rest, which destroys 
its applicability to our Gospel, is sct aside as a mistake. 
Tischendorf perceives the difficulty, but not having argu- 
nents to meet it, he takes refuge in feeling. “In this,” 
he says, “ there lies before us one of the most complicated 
questions, whose detailed treatment would here not be in 
place. For our part, we are fully at rest concerning it, 
in the conviction that the assumption by Papias of a 
Hebrew original text of Matthew, which already in his 
time cannot have been limited to himself and was soon 
repeated by other men, arises only from a misunderstand- 
ing.”? It is difficult to comprehend why it should be 
considered out of place in a work specially written to 
establish the authenticity of the Gospels to discuss fully 
so vital a point, and its deliberate evasion in such a 
manner alone can be deemed out of place on such an 
occasion.® 


1 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 107 f.; cf. Bleek, Beitrige, i. 
p. 62; Einl. N. T., p. 112; Cellérier, Introd. au N. T., p. 233 ff, p. 256; 
Hug, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 16 ff., p. 51. 

2 Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 107 f. 

* Canon Westcott scarcely refers to the subject at all, and indeed on 
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We may here briefly remark that Tischendorf and 
others’ repeat with approval the disparaging expressions 
against Papias which Eusebius, for dogmatic reasons, did 
not scruple to use, and in this way they seek somewhat 
to depreciate his testimony, or at least indirectly to 
warrant their free handling of it. It is true that Euse- 
bius says that Papias was a man of very limited com- 
prehension? (ogoddpa yap rot opixpos av Tov vou), but 
this is acknowledged to be on account of his Mil- 
lenarian opinions,? to which Eusebius was vehemently 
opposed. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
Chiliastic passage from Papias quoted by Irenzeus, and 
in which he certainly saw nothing foolish, is given on 
the authority of the Presbyter John, to whom, and not 
to Papias, any criticism upon it must be referred. If the 
passage be not of a very elevated character, it 18 quite in 
the spirit of that age. The main point, however, is that 
in regard to the testimony of Papias we have little to 


other points which are inconvenient in the evidence of Papias regarding 
Matthow’s work he preserves almost complete silence, and assumes, 
with hardly a hint of doubt or uncertainty, the orthodox conclusions. 
On the Canon, pp. 59—62; 4th ed. p. 68 ff. 

1 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., pp. 106—111; Cellérier, Introd. 
au N. T., 1823, p. 233; CGuericke, Gesammtgesch., N. T., p. 111, anm. 2; 
Mug, Einl. N. T., i. p. 14 f. 

2H. E., iii. 39. The passage (iii. 36) in which on the contrary Papias 
is called ‘‘a man in all respects most learned” (asjp ra mdyra Grt padcora 
Aoytwraros) is doubtful, as it is not found in} the St. Petersburg Syriac 
edition, nor in several other old Greek MSS.; but treated even as an 
ancient note by some one acquainted with the writings of Papias it may 
be mentioned here. 

4 Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 90; Delitzsch, Unters. Entst. Matth. Ev., 
p- 8; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 466; Ebrard, Wiss. kr. evang. Gesch., 
p. 783; Gieseler, Versuch Entst. schr. Evv., p. 122 f.; Holtsmann, Die 
synopt. Evv., p. 264; Kern, Tibing. Zecitschr. f. Theol. 1834, 2, p. 13 ; 
Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 29, aum. 1; Dfeyer, Kr. ox. H’buch Matth., 
p. 5; Michaelis, Einl, N. T., ii. p. 952 ff.; Neudecker, Eiol. N. T., p. 190, 
anin.; Heithmayr, inl. N. T., 1852, p. 360, anm. 1; Rérite, Et. sur 
Ev. selon S. Matth. ; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 241. 
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do with his general ability, for all that was requisite was 
the power to see, hear, and accurately state very simple 
facts. He repeats what is told him by the Presbyter, 
and in such matters we presume that the Bishop of 
Hierapolis must be admitted to have been competent.’ 

There is no point, however, on which the testimony of 
the Fathers is more invariable and complete than that the 
work of Matthew was written in Hebrew or Aramaic. 
The first mention of any work ascribed to Matthew 
occurs in the account communicated by Papias, in 
which, as we have seen, it is distinctly said that Matthew 
wrote “in the Hebrew dialect.” Irenzeus, the next 
writer who refers to the point, says: “ Matthew also 
produced a written Gospel amongst the Hebrews in 
their own dialect,” and that he did not derive his 
information solely from Papias may be inferred from 
his going on to state the epoch of Matthew's writ- 
ings: ‘‘ when Peter and Paul were preaching and 
founding the Church in Rome.’’? The evidence fur- 
nished by Pantzenus is certainly independent of Papias. 
Eusebius states with regard to him: “Of these Pan- 
teenus is said to have been one, and to have penetrated 
as far as India (Southern Arabia), where it is reported 
that he found the Gospel according to Matthew, which 
had been delivered before his arrival to some who had 
the knowledge of Christ, to whom Bartholomew, onc of 
the Apostles, as it is said, had preached, and left them 
that writing of Matthew in Hebrew letters” (avrois 
Te ‘EBpaiwy ypappace tHv tov Mardaiov Kkaradenpar 

1 Cf. Hichhorn, Fin). N. T., i. p. 504 f.; Kern, Ttibing. Zeitschr. f. 
Theol., 1834, 2, p. 13 f. 

2'O pév 3) MarOaios iv rois ‘EBpaiots rf Wig airav diadcerp al ypadiv 


éEnveyxev evayyeXiov, Tov Uérpou xai tov LavAov ev ‘Papy evayyeAt(opevoy Kai 
OepedXcouvreay THy exxAnciay. Ady. Her., ili. 1,§1; Huseb., H. E., v. 8. 
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ypadiv).! Jerome gives a still more circumstantial 
account of this. ‘‘Pantzenus found that Bartholomew, 
onc of the twelve Apostles, had there (in India) preached 
the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ according to the 
Gospel of Matthew, which was written in Hebrew letters 
(quod Hebraicis literis scriptum), and which on returning 
to Alexandria he brought with him.”? It is quite clear 
that this was no version specially made by Bartholomew, 
for had he translated the Gospel according to Matthew 
from the Greek, for the use of persons in Arabia, he cer- 
tainly would not have done so into Hebrew.* Origen, 
according to Eusebius, ‘“‘following the ecclesiastical 
canon,” states what he has understood from tradition (é 
mapadocet) of the Gospels, and says: “The first written 
was that according to Matthew, once a publican, but after- 
wards an Apostle of Jesus Christ, who delivered it to 
the Jewish believers, composed in the Hebrew language.”* 
Eusebius in another place makes a similar statement in 
his own name: “ Matthew having first preached to the 
Hebrews when he was about to go also to others, deli- 
vered to them his Gospel written in their native language, 
and thus compensated those from whom he was departing 
for the want of his presence by the writing.”® Cyril of 
Jerusalem says : “ Matthew, who wrote the Gospel, wrote 
itin the Hebrew language.”® Epiphanius, referring to the 
fact that the Nazarenes called the only Gospel which they 


1 Fuseb., I. E., v. 10. .  7?Deo Vir. I., 36. 

3 Duvidson, Introd. N. T., 1. p. 469 f. 

‘ wpa@rov pev yéypanrat 76 KaTa Tov Tore TeAwYnY, VoTepov b€ amdaToNOY 
Incov Xptorot MarOaiov, éxdedwxdra atrd rois amd “lovdaiopou marevoag:, 
ypappact ‘EBpaixois ovvreraypevov. Euseb., H. E., vi. 25. 

* MarOaios pév yap mpdrepov ‘EBpators xnpvgas, ws qyeAAev xal ed’ érepous 
tevat, marpiw yAwtrn ypapy mapasovs 16 Kat’ abrov ebayyéduov, Td detroy ry 
avrov mapovcia, rovrots ad’ dv éoreddero, dia THs ypaas dmenAnpov. Euseb., 
Hf. E., iii. 24. 

® MarOnios 6 ypdWas To eayyeAur, ‘EBpaidt yaoon torte fypaver, Cat. 14, 
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recognized the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” con- 
tinues: ‘‘ As in very truth we can affirm that Matthew 
alone in the New Testament set forth and proclaimed 
the Gospel in the Hebrew language and in Hebrew 
characters ;’! and elsewhere he states that “Matthew 
wrote the Gospel in Hebrew.”? The same tradition is 
repeated by Chrysostom,® Augustine,‘ and others. 

Whilst the testimony of the Fathers was thus una- 
nimous as to the fact that the Gospel ascribed to 
Matthew was originally written in Hebrew, no question 
ever seems to have arisen in their minds as to the 
character of the Greek version; much less was any 
examination made with the view of testing the accu- 
racy of the translation. ‘‘Such inquiries were not in 
the spirit of Christian learned men generally of that 
time,”® as Tischendorf remarks in connection with the 
belief current in the early Church, and afterwards shared 
by Jerome, that the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was the original of the Greek Gospel according to 
Matthew. The first who directly refers to the point, 
frankly confessing the total ignorance which generally 
prevailed, was Jerome. He states: ‘“‘ Matthew, who 
was also called Levi, who from a publican became an 
Apostle, was the first who wrote a Gospel of Christ in 
Judza in Hebrew language and letters, on account of 
those from amongst the circumcision who had believed ; 
but who afterwards translated it into Greek is not suffi- 


1 ws ra adnOn éorw elreiv Gre MarOatos pdvos ‘EBpaiort xat ‘EBpaixois ypdap- 


paow év TH xawy Sua0nxy eroincato THY Tou evayyediou ExOeciv Te Kai Knpvypa. 
I[eer., xxx. 3-; ed. Petay., p. 127. 

3... 6 Mar@aios ‘EBpaixois ypdppact ypape: To ebayyedwoy, x.t.A. Heer. 
li. 5; ed. Pet., p. 426. 

3 Hom. in Matth., i. ‘ De Consensu Evang., i. 2. 

® Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 108. 
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ciently certain.”! It was only at a much later period, 
when doubt began to arise, that the translation was wildly 
ascribed to the Apostles John, James, and others.? 

Tkz expression in Papias that “everyone interpreted 
them (the Adyia) as he was able” (jpyyvevoce Savra as 
qv Suvards Exaoros) has been variously interpreted by 
different critics, like the rest of the account. Schleier- 
macher explained the jpyurjvevoe as translation by en- 
largement: Matthew merely collected the Adya, and 
everyone added the explanatory circumstances of time 
and occasion as best he could.? This view, however, has 
not been largely adopted. Others consider that the 
expression refers to the interpretation which was given 
on reading it at the public mectings of Christians 
for worship,* but there can be no doubt that, coming 
after the statement that the work was written in the 
Hebrew dialect, €pnveverr can only mean simple trans- 
lation.” Some maintain that the passage infers the 
existence of many written translations, amongst which 
very probably was ours ;° whilst others affirm that the 
phrase merely signifies that as there was no recognized 


1 Matthaus, qui et Levi, ex publicano apostolus, primus in Judesa, 
propter eos qui ex circumcisione crediderant, evangelium Christi 
Hebraicis litteris verbisque composuit: quod quis postea in Graecum 
transtulerit, non satis certum est. Hieron., De Vir. Lil., 3. 

2 Cf. Theophylact., Com. in Matth. Proem.; Auctor Synops. Script. Sacr. ; 
Athanasius, Opp. Paris., ii. p. 155 ; Evang. sec. Matth. ed. Matthet, p. 10. 
Scholz, N. T. Graoce., i. p. xxx., p. 107; Credner, Einl. N. T., 1. p. 72 f. 

3 Th. Studien u. Krit., 1832, p. 735 f. 

* Thiersch, Versuch, u. 8. w., p. 193, 222 ff., 348 ; Die Kirche-im apost. 
Zeitalt., p. 180 ff. : 

5 Baur, Krit. Unters. kan. Evy., p. 581; Leicke, Th. Studien u. Krit., 
1833, p. 499. : 

6 Bleek, Beitrige, p. 60; Einl. N. T., ii. p. 95 f.; Davidson, Introd. 
N. T., 1. pp. 468, 491; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 202; Liicke, 
Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1833, p. 499 ff. ; Michaelis, Einl. N. T., 1788, u. p. 952 ; 

Weizsdcker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 31. 
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translation, each one who had but an imperfect know- 
ledge of the language, yet wished to read the work, 
translated the Hebrew for himself orally as best he 
could. Some consider that Papias or the Presbyter 
use the verb in the past tense, npunvevoe, as contrasting 
the time when it was necessary for each to interpret as 
best he could with the period when, from the existence 
of a recognized translation, it was no longer necessary 
for them to do so ;? whilst others deny that any written 
translation of an authentic character was known to 
Papias at all. Now the words in Papias are merely: 
“Matthew composed the Aéyia in the Hebrew dialect,* 
and everyone interpreted them as he was able.” The 
statement is perfectly simple and direct, and it 1s at 
least quite clear that it conveys the fact that when the 
work was composed, translation was requisite, and as 
each one translated “as he was able,” that no recognized 
translation existed to which all might have recourse. 
There is no contrast cither necessarily or, we think, pro- 
bably implied in the use of the past tense. The com- 
position of the Aéya being of course referred to in the 


1 Ebrard, Wiss. krit. evang. Gesch., p. 785, anm. 6; Feilmoser, Linl. 
N. T., p. 42 f.; Schott, Authen. kan. Ev. n. Matth. benannt, 1837, p. 86 
f., cf. 93; Sieffert, Urspr. erst. kan. Ey. p. 20 f.; Wetsse, Die evang. 
Gesch., p. 36 f. 

2 Delitzach, Entst.d. Matth. Ey. p. 11; Hbrard, Wiss. kr.evang. Gesch., 
p. 785, anm. 6, p. 786 f. anm. 8; Lightfvot, Contemp. Rev. 1875, p. 396 f. ; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 62. 

3 Baur, Unters. kan. Ev. p. 582; Bleek, Beitrige, p. 60; Credner, Einl. 
N. T., i. p. 91; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 202 ; Holtzmann, Die 
synopt. Evv., p. 265; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 175 ff; Scholten, Dio alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 15; Schott, Authen. d. kan. Ey. n. Matth. benannt, p. 87 ; 
cf. Sieffert, Urspr. erst. kan. Ey., p. 21f. p. 20 ff. 

* In connection with this it may be of interest to remember that, in the 
account of his conversion and the vision which he saw on his way to 
Damascus which Paul gives to King Agrippa in the Acts of the Apostles, 
he states that Jesus spoke to him ‘‘in the Hebrew dialect” (‘ESpaid 
diadexr@), Acts xxvi. 14. 
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past tense, the same tense is simply continued in com- 
pleting the sentence. The purpose is obviously to convey 
the fact that the work was composed in the Hebrew 
language. But even if it be taken that Papias inten- 
tionally uses the past tense in reference to the time 
when translations did not cxist, nothing is gained. 
Papias may have known of many translations, but there 
is absolutely not a syllable which warrants the conclusion 
that Papias was acquainted with an authentic Greek 
version, although it is possible that he may have known 
of the existence of some Greek translations of no autho- 
rity. The words used, however, imply that, if he did, he 
had no respect for any of them. 

Thus the account of Papias, supported by the per- 
fectly unanimous testimony of the Fathers, declares 
that the work composed by Matthew was written in the 
Hebrew or Aramaic dialect. The only evidence which 
asserts that Matthew wrote any work at all, distinctly 
asserts that he wrote it in Hebrew. It is quite impos- 
sible to separate the statement of the authorship from 
the language. The two points are so indissolubly 
united that they stand or fall together. If it be 
denied that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, it cannot be 
asserted that he wrote at all. It is therefore perfectly 
certain from this testimony that Matthew cannot be 
declared the direct author of the Greek canonical Gospel 
bearing his name.’ At the very best it can only be a 
translation, by an unknown hand, of a work the orginal 
of which was early lost. None of the earlier Fathers 
ever ventured a conjecture as to how, when, or by whom 
the translation was effected. Jerome explicitly states 
that the translator of the work was unknown. The 


? Frrald, Inhrb. bibl, Wiss., 1849, p. 202, 
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deduction is clear : our Greek Gospel, in so far as it is 
associated with Matthew at all, cannot at the utaost be 
more than a translation, but as the work of an unknown 
translator, there cannot, in the absence of the original, 
or of satisfactory testimony of its accuracy, be any assur- 
ance that the translation faithfully renders the work of 
Matthew, or accurately conveys the sense of the original. 
All its Apostolical authority is gone. Even Michaelis 
long ago recognized this: “If the original text of 
Matthew be lost, and we have nothing but a Greek 
translation : then, frankly, we cannot ascribe any divine 
inspiration to the words: yea, it is possible that in 
various places the true meaning of the Apostle has 
been missed by the translator.”! This was felt and 
argued by the Manicheans in the fourth century,’ and by 
the Anabaptists at the time of the Reformation? A 
wide argument might be opened out as to the depen- 
dence of the other two Gospels on this unauthenticated 
work. 

The dilemma, however, is not yet complete. It was 
early remarked that our first Canonical Gospel bore no 
real marks of being a translation at all, but 1s evidently 
an original independent Greek work. Even men like 
Erasmus, Calvin, Cajetan, and Cicolampadius, began to 
deny the statement that our Gospels showed any traces of 
Hebrew origin, anc the researches of later scholars have 
so fully confirmed their doubts that few now maintain 
the primitive belief in a translation. We do not propose 
here to enter fully into this argument. It is sufficient to 
say that the great majority of competent critics declare 


that our first Canonical Gospel is no translation, but an 


1 Ein. N, T., 11. p. 997, cf. p. 1003. 
2 Augustin., Contra Faust., 32, 2; 33, 3. 
3 ‘Sixtus Senensis, Bibl. Sancta, vii. 2, p. 924. 
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original Greek text ;' whilst of those who consider that 
they fin] traces of translation and of Hebrew origin, 


1 Alber, Hermeneut. Novi Test., i. p. 239 ff.; Alfurd, Nov. Test. Gr., 
1868, Proleg. i. p. 29; Anger, Ratio qua loci VY. T. in Ev. Matt. laudantur, 
1861; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 286 ff, p. 106 ff.; Beitriige, p. 62 ff.; 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Comment. Ey. d.: Matth., 1844, p. 23; Basnage, 
Annal. Ad. 4.0. 64, p. 729; Beza, Adnot. Maj. N. T.; Buslav, Dissert. de 
lingua orig. Evang., sec. Matth., 1826, 8; Calvin, Comment. in N. T.; 
Cellérier, Introd. au N. T., p. 256; Clericus, Diss. in quat. Evang., § 1; 
Cajetan, Comment. in quat. Evang.; Credner, Das N. T., 1847, ii. p. 
173; Einl. N. T., 1. p. 92 ff. ; Gesch. N. T. Kanons, p. 136; Christianus, 
Das Ev. d. Reichs, 1859, p. 399 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. T.,i. p. 466 ff., 
490; Delsizsch, Unters. ib. Entst. d. Matth. Ev., p. 12 ff., 111 f.; Hrasmus, 
Ad Matth., viii. Schol. ad Hieron. Catal. Script. Eccles., v.; Ewald, Jahrb. 
bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 210; Fabricius, Bibl. Greeca ed. Harless, iv. 4, 7, 
p. 700 ff.; Flaccius, N. T. ex vers. D. Erasmi emend. &c., 1570, p. 1 ff. ; 
(cf. Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 195, anm. 1); Fritzsche, Evang. Mattheei 
recens. 1826, p. xvuli. ff.; Gerhard, Annot. posth. in Ev. Matth., 1650, 
p. 35 ff.; Grawitz, Sur la langue orig. de PEv. de St. Matth., 1827; 
Grotius, Annotat. ad Matth., i. 8 ff; Harless, Lucubr. Evang. can. spect., 
pars i., 1841; Hase, Das Leben Jesu, 1865, p. 3 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evangelien, p. 115 ff. ; Hinl. N. T., 1875, p. 463 f.; p. 495 ff. ; Holtzmann, 
Die synopt. Ev., p. 264 ff.; Heydenreich, in Winer’s Kr. Journal, iii. 1825, 
p. 129 ff., 385 ff. ; Hug, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 52 ff.; Heidegger, Enchiridion, 
1681, p. 705 ff.; Hofmann, Ad. Pritu Introd. in Lect. N. T., 1764, 
p. 307 ff. ; Jortin, Remarks on Eccl. Hist., 2nd ed. i. p. 309 f. ; Keim, Gesch. 
Jesu v. Nazara, 1. p. 54 ff.; Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 43; Koecher, 
Analecta philol. et oxeg. &c., 1766; Kuhn, Das Leben Jesu, i.; Lardner, 
Supplt. to Credibility, &c., Works, vi. pp.46—65; Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. ad 
Matth., i. 23; Works, xi. p. 21 ff.; Lessing, Theolog. Nachlass, pp. 44— 
72; Vermischte Schr., vi. p. 50; Masch, Grundsprache d. Ev. Matth., 
1755-8; Majus, Exam. Hist. Crt. Textus N. T., 1694, ch. v. vi.; 
Moldenhawer, Introd. ad Libr. Canon., p. 247 ff. ; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., 
p. 200 ff.; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm, i. 4te aufl. p. 11 ff.; Paulus, Introd. 
in N. T. Cap. Select., 1799, p. 279; Theol. exeg. Conservatorium, 1822, 
i. p. 159 ff.; Exeg. H’buch, i. 1, p. 36 f.; Pritius, Introd. in Lect. N. T., 
1764; Renan, Les Evangiles, 1877, p. 103 f., p. 175 n. 3; Reuss, Gesch. 
N. T., p. 189 ff.; Ritschl, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 536 ff.; Row, Bampton 
Lectures, 1877, p. 270 f.; Rumpceus, Com. Crit. in N. T., p. 81 ff.; Schoet, 
Isagoge, p. 68 ff.; Authent. d. kan. Ev. n. Matth. benannt, p. 83 ff., 
105 ff.; Schubert, Diss. qua in Serm. quo Ey. Matth. conscript. fuerit in- 
quiritur, 1810; C. F. Schmidt, Hist. Antiq. et vindicatio Canonis, 1775, 
p. 435 ff.; Schroeder, De lingua Matth. Authen., 1701 ; Scholten, Das alt. 
Evang., p. 249 f.; Steitz, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1868, p. 85 ff.; Tischendorf, 
Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 107 ff.; Theile, in Winer’s N. Kr. Journal, 
1824, 1. p. 198 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 6 ff.; Viser, Herm. Sacr. 
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some barely deny the independent originality of the 
Greek Gospel, and few assert more than substantial 
agreement with the original, with more or less variation 
and addition often of a very decided character.’ The 
case, therefore, stands thus: The whole of the evidence 
which warrants our believing that Matthew wrote any 


N. T., pars ii. p. 344 ff. ; Vogel, Entst. drei erst. Evv. Gabler’s Journal f. 
auserl. Theol. Lit., 1804, 1.1; Wetffenbach, Die Papias-fragm., p. 124 ff. ; 
De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 196 ff. ; Weizsdcker, Unters. iib. evang. Gesch., 
p- 31; Weiss, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1861, p. 86 ff.; Wilke, Der Urevangelist, 
1838, p. 691 f., et passim ; MWilcke, Tradition und Mythe, p. 34 ff.; Wetstein, 
Nov. Test. Gr., i. p. 224. We do not pretend to give complete lists. 

1 Baur, Unters. iib. kan. Evv., p. 580 ff. (a translation which by alte- 
rations and additions has more and more lost its original character) ; 
Bertholdt, Einl. A. und N. T., 1813, iii, p. 1114 ff., 1175 ff, 1257 f£ ; 
Bolten, Bericht d. Matth. v. Jesu der Messia, 1792-3 Vorredo ; Corrodi, 
Leoleucht. d. Gesch. d. Bibel-Kanons, ii. p. 149 ff. ; Eckermann, Erklar. all. 
dunkl. Stellen N. T., 1. p. xi.; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 502 ff. ; 
Kbrard, Wiss. kr. evang. Gesch., p. 750 ff.; J’ischer, Kinl. in d.. Dogm. 
d. evang.-luth. Kirche, 1828, p. 115 ff. ; Fet/moser, Einl. N. T., 2 ausg. 
p. 38 ff.; Gieseler, Versuch Entst. schr. Evv., p. 120 ff.; Gratz, N. Ver- 
such Entst. 3 erst. Evv. zu erklaron, 1812; I/dnlein, H’buch Einl N. T., 
iii, p. 30, 75 ff.; Airchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 33, anm. 6, p. 86f. anm. 1 ; 
Kern, Tabing. Zeitschr. f. Theol., 1834, 2p. 14 ff.,43 ff., 122 ff.; cf. 1838, 2, 
p- 14 f. ; Klener, Recent. de Authentia Evy. Matth. queest. reconsentur, &c., 
1832; Kuinoel, Comm. N. T., 1807, i. xvi. ; Luthardt, De Compos. ev. 
Matth., 1861; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch iib. d. Ev. des Matth., 5te aufl. 
p.- 4ff.; Michaelis, Kinl. N. T., ii. p. 946 ff. ; Neander, Das Leben Jesu Chr. 
7te ausg., p. 8, p. 289; Niemeyer, Allg. Litteratur-zeit., 1832, No. 37; 
Osiander, Tab. Zeitschr., 1836, 4 p. 77 f.; Retthmayr, Einl. N. T., 1852, 
p. 356 ff.; Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst. kan. Ev., 1834, p. 105 ff., 
171; Schulz, Beitrage z. Lehre, v. heil. Abendmahl, 1 ausg. p. 302 
if.; Schulthess, Rosenmiiller’s Repert., 1824, 1. p. 172 f.; Schwwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 241 ff.; Semler, Uebersetz. v. Townson’s 
Abh. tb. 4 Eyv., 1783, i. p. 146 ff.; J. E. C. Schmidt, In Henke’s 
Magazin, 1795, iv. p. 576; Einl. N. T., i. p. 60 ff.; Simon, Hist. crit. 
du N. T., p. 47 ff.; Storr, Zweck d. evang. Gesch. u. Br. Johannis, 
p. 360 f.; Tregelles, Orig. language St. Matth. Gospel, 1850. Note to 
Horne’s Introd. to H.8., 12th ed., iv. p. 420; Thiess, N. Krit. Comment. 
N. T., i., Hinl. p. 18 ff.; Venturini, Gesch. d. Urchristenthums, ii. p. 8, 
41, 51; Weisse, Die evang. Gesch., 1. p. 45 ff.; Weber, Beitrige z. Gesch. 
N. T. Kanons, 1791, p. 21 ff.; Versuch einer Beleucht. d. Gesch. d. 
Dibel-Kanons, 1792, 11. p. 150 ff.; Westcott, Introd. to Study of the Gospels, 
1872, p. 223 f. note 2; Zahn, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p, 693 ff. 
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work at all, distinctly, invariably, and emphatically 
ass::'ts that he wrote that work in Hebrew or Aramaic ; 
a Greek Gospel, therefore, as connected with Matthew, 
can only be a translation by an unknown hand, whose 
accuracy we have not, and never have had, the means of 
verifying. Our Greek Gospel, however, being an inde- 
pendent original Greek text, there is no ground whatever 
for ascribing it even indirectly to Matthew at all, the 
whole evidence of antiquity being emphatically opposed, 
and the Gospel itself laying no claim, to such author- 
ship. 

One or other of these alternatives must be adopted 
for our first Gospel, and either is absolutely fatal to its 
direct Apostolic origin. Neither as a translation from 
the Hebrew nor as an original Greek text can it claim 
Apostolic authority. This has been so well recognized, 
if not admitted, that some writers, with greater zeal 
than discretion, have devised fanciful theories to obviate 
the difficulty. These maintain that Matthew himself 
wrote both in. Hebrew and in Greek,' or at least that 
the translation was made during his own lifetime and 
under his own eye,” and soon. There is not, however, 
a particle of evidence for any of these assertions, which 


1 Bengel, Gnomon N. T., 1742, p. 3; Benson, Hist. of First Planting of 
Curist. Religion, i. p. 257; Guericke, Beitrage, 1828, p. 36 ff.; Einl. N. T., 
2 aufi. p. 115; Gesammt. Gesch. N. T., p. 114 ff.; Hales, Analysis of 
Chronology, 1830, iii. p. 9 ff.; Horne, Introd. to H. 8., 1869, iv. p. 420; 
Lange, Das Ey. Matth., p. 3; Bibelwerk, 1868, i.; Olshausen, Echtheit 
d. 4 kan. Evv., 1823, p. 18 ff.; Apost. Ev. Matth. origo def., 1833; 
Bibl. Comm. i. 4te aufl. p. 11 ff.; Sixtus Sen., Biblioth. Sanct., vii. p. 
582; Schwarz, Soloscismi Discip. J. C., 1730; Thiersch, Versuch, u.s. w., 
p. 190 ff., 348 ff.; Townson, Works, i. p. 30 f. Cf. Milman, Hist. of 
Christianity, 1867, 1. p. 386; cf. p. 422. 

2 Ebrard, Wiss. krit. evang. Gesch., p. 786; Orelli conjectures that 
two disciples of Matthew wrote the Gospel, the one in Aramaic, the other 
in Greek. Selecta Patr. Eccles. Capita, p. 10. 
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are merely the arbitrary and groundless conjectures of 
embarrassed apologists. 

It is manifest that upon this evidence both those who 
assert the Hebrew original of Matthew’s work and those 
who maintain that our Gospel is not a translation but an 
original Greek composition, should logically deny its 
apostolicity. We need not say that this is not done, 
and that for dogmatic and other foregone conclusions 
many profess belief in the Apostolic authorship of 
the Gospel, although in doing so they wilfully ignore 
the facts, and in many cases merely claim a_ sub- 
stantial but not absolute Apostolic origin for the work.? 
A much greater number of the most able and learned 
critics, however, both from external and internal evi- 
dence deny the Apostolic origin of our first Canonical 
Gospel.? 


1 Alford, Groek Test., 1868, Proleg. i. p. 24; Bengel, Archiv f. Theol., 
vi. 1824, p. 572; Gnomon N. T., 1742, p.3; Benson, Hist. First Planting 
of Chr. Religion, i. p. 257; Delitzsch, Entat. d. Matth. Evang., p. 110, ef. 
p. 7f.; Hbrard, Wiss. krit. evang. Gesch., p. 787 ff. ; Fei/moser, Ein]. 
N. T., 2 ausg. p. 71 ff.; Fritzsche, Proleg. in Matth., 1826, p. 18 ff. ; 
Guericke, Beitrago, pp. 23—-36; Einl. N. T., p. 115; Gesammtgesch., 
p. 109 ff.; Gerhard, Annot. posth. in Evang. Matth., p. 38; Hales, 
Analysis of Chronology, iii. p. 9 ff.; Zeydenreich, Winer’s Kr. Journal, 
iii., 1825, p. 129 ff., p. 385 ff.; Zeitschr. Predegerwiss. vy. Heyden u. 
Huffel, 1828, p. 10 ff. ; Hengstenberg, Evang. Kirchenzeitung, 1858, p. 627% 
ff. ; Heidegger, Enchiridion, p. 707; Horne, Introd. to H. 8., iv. p. 421; 
Hug, Einl, N. T., 1847, ii. p. 4 ff., 90 ff., 111 f.; Aern, Tiibinger Zeitschr. 
f. Thool., 1834, 2, p. 122 f., cf. p. 21; 1838, 2. p. 14; Kirchhofer, Quellen- 
samml., p. 33, anm. 6, p. 86 ff. anm.1; Lange, Bibelwork N. T., i., Ev. 
in Matth., p. 2 ff.; Olshausen, Apost. Ev. Matth. origo def., 1835; Bibl. 
Commentar. 4te. Aufl. i. p. 11 f.; Reithmayr, Einl. N. T., 1852, p. 351 fff. ; 
Schwarz, Solovcismi Discip. J. C., &o., 1730; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, 
u. 8. W., passim ; Thiersch, Versuch, u. 8. w., p. 190 ff., 348 ff. ; Townson, 
Works, i. p. 30 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 62, et passim. Cf. Gieseler, 
Entst. schr. Evv., p. 120 ff. ; 

2 Baur, Krit. Unters. tib. kan. Evv., p. 571 ff.; B. Buuer, Krit. d. evang. 
Gesch. d. Synopt., 1816; Bleek, Synopt. Erkl. 3 erst. Evv. 1862, i. p. 6; 
Einl. N. T., 1866, § 110, p. 286 ff.; Beitrage, 1846, p. 62 ff.; Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Comment. tib. Ev. Matth., 18144, p. 24 ff.; Bertholdt, Ein). A. 
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There is another fact to which we may briefly refer, 
which from another side shows that the work of Matthew 


und N. T., 1813, iii. § 332, p. 1265 ff.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 97 f. , 
cf, p. 38; Corrodi, Versuch einer Beleucht. d. Gesch. J. u. Chr. Bibel- 
Kanons, ii. p. 149 ff. ; Christianus, Das Evang. des Reichs, 1859, p. 399 
ff.; Credner, Das N. T., 1847, ii. p. 173 f.; Einl. N. T., i. § 47, p. 95 f. ; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 484 ff.; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., 1820, i. § 100 
ff., p. 461 ff. ; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ii., 1849, p. 209 ff.; Biich. d. N. B. 


1871, i. pp. 70 f., 82 ff.; Fischer, Einl. in d. Dogmatik, 1828, p. 115 ff. ; 


Gfrorer, Gesch. d. Urchristenthums II., Die heil. Sage, 1838, i. p. 82 
f., ii. p. 7, 249 f.; Allgemeine Kirchengesch., 1841, i. p. 167 ff.; Gratz, 
N. Versuch Entat. 3 erst. Evyv. zu erkliren, 1812; Hase, Das Leben 
Jesu, 1865, p.3; Hausrath, N.T., Zeitgesch., 1874, ili. p. 317 ff. ; Hilgen- 


._ feld, Die Hvangetion; pp. 106—120; Einl. N. T. 1875, pp. 452 ff.; Holt=- 


mann, Die synopt. Evv., § 18, p. 264 ff., 359 ff.; Klener, Recent. de 
nauthent. Evang. Matth. queest., 1832; Keim, Josu v. Nazara, i. p. 54 ff., 
67 ff. ; Késtlin, Urspr. d. synopt., p. 43 ff., 69 ff.; Lachmann, Th. Studien 
u. Krit., 1835, p. 577 ff.; Zticke, Th. Studien u. Krit., 1833, p. 497 ff. ; 
Lessing, Theolog. Nachlass, 1784, p. 45 ff.; Meyer, Evy. des Matth., 5to 
Aufl, § 2, p. 3 ff..; G. Meyer, La Question Synoptique, 1878, pp. 12, 96 
ff.; Neander, Leben Jesu, Tte Ausg. p. 8, p. 289; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., 
§ 27, p. 209 ff.; Nicolas, Etudes crit. sur la Bible, N. T., p. 28 ff., 
43; Niemeyer, Allgem. Literaturzeit., 1832, No. 37; Orelli, Selecta Patr. 
Eccles, Cap. 1821, p. 10; Plitt, De Comp. Evang. Synopt., 1860; Renan, 
Vie de Jésus, xiii™* éd. p. 1. ff.; Les Evangiles, 1877, p. 173 ff.; Reuss, 
Gesch. N. T., § 195, p. 188; N. Rey. do Thdol., ii. 1858, p. 46; Réville, 
Etudes crit. sur l’Ey. selon 8. Matth., 1862; Rump/,N. Rey. de Théol., 
v. 1867, p. 32; Schleiermacher, Th. Studien u. Krit., 1832, p. 735 ff.; Einl. 

N. T., 1845, pp. 240 f., 247 f.; Schneckenburger , Urspr. erst kan. Evang. ae 
1834, p. 3 ff. 90 ff. ; Baitrige, ps 24; Scherer, N. Rey. de Théol., 1861, viii. 

p. 292 ff.; J. LH. C. Schmidt, Entwurf., u. 8. w., Wencke’s Mag., iv. p. 576 
ff. ; Einl. N. T.,1. p. 68 ff. ; Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu, 1864, p. 333 
ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zoitaltor, i. p. 241 ff.; Scholten, Das alt. 
Evangelium, p. 240 ff., 248 ff.; cf. Dio alt. Zougnisse, u. 8. w., p. 15f.; 
Schulz, Bemork. ib. Verf. d. Ev. n. Matth. Beit. z. Christ. Lehre y. heil. 
Abendmahl, 1 ausg., 1824, pp. 302—322; Schott, Authent. des kan. 
Ey. benannt nach Matth., 1837, herausg. v. Danz, p. 93 ff., 106 ff.; 

Schulthess, Rosenmiiller’s Bibl. exeg. Repertorium, 1824, 11. p. 172 f.; 

Semler, Vorrede z. Baumgarten’s Unters. Theol. Streitigkeit, 1762, 
p. 52; Uebersetz. v. Townson’s Abhandl, 4 Evv., 1783, i. p. 146 ff., 

221, 290; Sieffert, Uraprung. d. erst. kan. Evvy., 1832, p. 123 ff., 138 ff., 

160 ff.; Strauss, Das Teben Jesu, 1864, p. 48 ff.; Stroth, Interpol. in 
Evang. "Math. in Eichhorn’s Repertorium f. bibl. u. morgenl. Litt., ix. 
p. 99 ff.; Theile, Zur Biographie Jesu, 1836, p. 35; Tobler, Die Evyan- 
golionfrage, 1858 ; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, u. 8. w., p. 6 ff.; Venturini, 
Gesch. des Urchristenthums, ii. p. 1 ff. ; Weiffenbach, Die Papias-fragm, 
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with which Papias was acquainted was different from 
our Gospel. In a fragment from the fourth book of his 
lost work which is preserved to us by Cicumenius and 
Theophylact, Papias relates the circumstances of the 
death of Judas Iscariot in a manner which is in contra-. 
diction to the account in the first Gospel. In Matthew 
xxvi. 5, the death of the traitor is thus related: ‘‘ And 
he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple and 
departed and went and hanged himself.”! The narrative 
in Papias is as follows: “Judas walked about in this 
world a great example of impiety; for his body having 
swollen so that, on an occasion, when a waggon was 
moving on its way, he could not pass it, he was crushed by 
the waggon and his bowels gushed out.”? Theophylact, in 
connection with this passage, adds other details also appa- 
rently taken from the work of Papias, as for instance that, 
from his excessive corpulency, the eyes of Judas were so 
swollen that they could not see, and so sunk in his head 
that they could not be perceived even by the aid of the 
optical instruments of physicians; and that the rest of 
his body was covered with running sorts and maggots, 
and so on in the manner of the early Christian ages, 
whose imagination conjured up the wildest “ special 


p. 124 1 ; De Wette, Einl. N. T., § 98, a. b., 201 ff; Wetzedcker, Unters. 
iib, evang. Gesch., 26 ff., 129 ff.; TWersse, Evang. Gesch., 1. p. 29 ff. ; Die 
Evangelicnfrage, p. 89 ff., 141 ff.; JVeies, Th. Studien u. Krit., 1861, p. 
88 ff.; Wilke, Der Urevangelist, p. 691, et passim; JVilcke, Tradition u. 
Mythe, 1837, § 19, p. 38 ff.; JWteseler, Chronolog. Synopsis d. 4 Ey., 1843, 
p. 300, 304 ff. ; Beitriige z. apok. Litt., p. 182. 

1 In Acts i. 18 f., an account is given which again contradicts both 
Matth. and the version of Papias. . 

2 Méya doeBeias indderypa ev rovr@ rH Kdopy meptenarncey lovdas: mpnabeis 
yap émi rocovroy ray adpxa, Sore py duvacda dedOciv, dudkns fadiws 
Stepyouems, tard ris duatns émécOn, Sore ra tyxara atrov éxxewoOjvas. 
(Ecumenius, Comm. in Acta Apost., cap. 11. 
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providences” to punish the enemies of the faith.? 
Papias expressly states that he eagerly inquired wha 
Apostles, and amongst them what Matthew, said 
may conclude that he would not have deliberately 
tradicted the account given by that Apostle had he 
acquainted with any work attributed to him which 
tained it.? 

It has been argued, from some very remote 
imaginary resemblance between the passage from 
preface to the work of Papias quoted by Eusebius 
the prologue to Luke, that Papias was acquainted 
that Gospel ;* but nothing could be more groun 
than such a conclusion based upon such evidence, 
there is not a word in our fragments of Papias w 
watrants such an assertion.* Eusebius, who never fai 
state what the Fathers say about the works of the ~ 
Testament, does not mention that Papias knew e 
the third or fourth Gospels. Is it possible to sur 
that if Papias had been acquainted with those Go 
he would not have asked for information about t 
from the Presbyters, or that Eusebius would not | 
recorded it as he did that regarding the works ascx 
to Matthew and Mark? Eusebius states, however, 
Papias “made use of testimonies from the first Epist 
John and, likewise, from that of Peter.” As Euse 


1 Routh, Reliq. Sacre, 1846, i. pp. 9, 23 f., 25 ff. 

2 Credner, Kinl. N. T., p. 91; cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 66. 

3 Cf. Credner, inl. N. T., 1. p. 202; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1861, p. 202. 

* Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 19; Mecolas, Et. crit. N. T., p. 
Reuss, N. Rey. de Théol., ii. 1858, p. 45, note 5; Scholten, Die alt. Zx 
p- 16f.; Het Paulin. Evangelie, p. 2 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 65 f.; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 11! 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 117 f. 

5 Kuseb., H. E., iii. 39. 
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however, does not quote the passages from Papias, 
we must remain in doubt whether he did not, as 
elsewhere, assume from some similarity of wording 
that the passages were quotations from these Epistles, 
whilst in reality they might not be. Andrew, a Cappa- 
docian bishop of the fifth century, mentions that 
Papias, amongst others of the Fathers, considered the 
Apocalypse inspired.! No reference is made to this 
by Eusebius, but although from his Millenarian ten- 
dencies it is very probable that Papias regarded the 
Apocalypse with peculiar veneration as a prophetic book, 
this evidence is too vague and isolated to be of much 
value, 

We find, however, that Papias, like Hegesippus and 
others of the Fathers, was acquainted with the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews? Eusebius says: “ He 
(Papias) has likewise related another history of a woman 
accused of many sins before the Lord, which is contained 
in the Gospel according to the Hebrews.” This is 
generally believed to be the episode inserted in the later 
MSS. of the fourth Gospel, vu. 1—11. 

Whatever books Papias knew, however, it is certain, 
from his own express declaration, that he ascribed little 
importance to them, and preferred tradition as a more 
beneficial source of information regarding evangelical 
history. ‘‘ For I held that what was to be derived from 


1 Proleg. Comment. in Apocalypsin; Routh, Relig. Sacre, 1846, i. 
p. 1s. 

2 Delitzsch, Entst. d. Matth. Evang., p. 24; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. 
p- 21 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 119; Scholten, Die tlt. Zeugn., p. 
16; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 206. Cf. Tischendorf, Wann 
wurden, u. 8. w., p. 110. - 

> *ExréBecras 8¢ wai ddAny loropiay wept yuvauds, dwt sroAAais duaprias 
dcaBrAnbelons ext rov Kuplov. “Hy 1d nar’ ‘EBpaious ebayyftov wepéxer. H. E., 
iii, 39. 
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books,” he says, ‘did not'so profit me as that from 
the living and abiding voice.”' If, therefore, it could 
even have been shown that Papias was acquainted with 
any of our Canonical Gospels, it must at the same 
tame have been admitted that he did not recognize 
them as authoritative documents. It is manifest from 
the evidence adduced, however, that Papias did not 
know our Gospels. It is not pcssible that he could 
have found it better to inquire “what John or Matthew, 
or what any other of the disciples of the Lord . . . 
say’ if’ he had known of Gospels such as ours, and 
believed them to have been actually written by those 
Apostles, deliberately telling him what they had to say. 
The work of Matthew which he mentions being, how- 
ever, a mere collection of discourses of Jesus, he might 
naturally inquire what the Apostle? himself said of the 
history and teaching of the Master. The evidence of 
Papias is in every respect most important. He is the 
first writer who mentions that Matthew and Mark were 
believed to have written any works at all; but whilst he 
shows that he does not accord any canonical authority 
even to the works attributed to them, his description 
of those works and his general testimony comes with 
crushing force against the pretensions made on behalf 
of our Gospels to Apostolic origin and authenticity. 

-1 Kuseb., H. E., iii, 39. - 

2 We may merely remark that Papias does not call the Matthew who 


wrote the Adya an Apostle. In this passage he speaks of the Apostle, 
but he does not distinctly identify him with the Matthew of the other 


passage. 
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RNIN LS LN LON NIN ING LION IN OND SI NI OY 


Now in course of publication, uniform with Epocus of Mopern H1srorr. 
each volume complete in itself, 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY: 


A Series of Books Narrating the History of Greece and Rome and of their 
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Edited by the Rev. GEORGE W. COX, M.A. late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxford 
and jointly by CHARLES SANKEY, M.A. late Scholar of Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 


‘ The special purpose for which these | have to examine all the materials, tha‘ 
manuals are intended, they will we , it strikes us as decidedly sensible. Foi 
should think, admiribly serve. Their | the beginner, at all events, the most in. 
clearness as narratives will make them | structive, as it is the easiest and most 
acceptable to the schoolboy as well asto | natural, way of studying history is to 
the teacher; and their critical pie sil Paul pen oe with regard ta 
will commend them to the use of the | earlier Greek an man history at all 
more advanced student who is not only | events, there is no serious obstacle in the 
getting up, but trying to understand and | way of his being enabled to do so, since 
appreciate, his Heropotus and Tuucy- | here period and what has come to be 
pipgs. As for the general plan of the | quasi-technically called subject  fre- 
series of which they form part, we must | quently coiucide, and form what may 
confess, without wishing to draw com- fairly be called an Epoch of Ancient 
parisons for which we should be sorry to | History.’ Saturpay Review. 
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The English in Ireland 


in the Eighteenth Century. By J. A. | 


FROUDE, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. £2. 8s.. 


Journal of the Reigns of 
King George IV. and King William 
IV. By the late C. C. F. GREVILLE, 
Esq. Edited by H. REEVE, Esq. 
Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


The Life of Napoleon III. 


derived from State Records, Unpub- 
lished Family Correspondence, and 
Personal Testimony. By BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. In Four Volumes, 8vo. with 
numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. 
VoLs. I. to III. price 18s. each. 


#,* The Fourth Volume is in the press. 


Introductory Lectures on 
Modern History delivered in Lent 
Term 1842; with the Inaugural Lec- 
ture delivered in December 1841. By 
the late Rev. T. ARNOLD, D.D. 8vo. 
price 75. 6d. 


On Parliamentary Go- 
vernment in England; its Origin, 
Development, and Practical Operation. 
By ALPHEUS Topp. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price £1. 175. 


The Constitutional His- 
tory of England since the Accession 
of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir 
THOMAS ERSKINE May, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


Democracy in Europe; 
a History. By Sir THoMAS ERSKINE 
May, K.C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Zn the press. 


History of Civilisation in 
England and France, Spain and 
Scotland. By HENRY THOMAS 
BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 245. 


Lectures on the History 
of England from the Earliest Times 
to the Death of King Edward II. 
By W. LonGMAN, F.S.A. Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 


History of the Life & 
Times of Edward III. By W. Lonc- 
MAN, F.S.A. With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


The Life of Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, with 
special reference to the Parliamentary 
History of his time. By GEORGE 
WALTER PROTHERO, Fellow and Lec- 
turer in History, King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With 2 Maps, Crown 8vo. gs. 


History of England un- 
der the Duke of Buckingham and 
Charles the First, 1624-1628. By 
S. R. GARDINER, late Student of Ch. 
Ch. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 24s. 

The Personal Govern- 
ment of Charles I. from the Death of 
Buckingham to the Declaration of the 
Judges in favour of Ship Money, 1628— 
1637. By S. R. GARDINER, late 
Student of Ch. Ch. 2 vols. 8vo. 245. 


Popular History of 
France, from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Louis XIV. By Exiza- 
BETH M. SEWELL. With 8 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


History of Prussia, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day ; 
tracing the Origin and Development of 
her Military Organisation. By Capt. 
W. J. Wyatt. Vors. I. & II. a.p. 
700 to A.D. 1525. 8vo. 36s. 


A Student’s Manual of 
the History of India from the Earliest 
Period to the Present. By Col 
MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.A.S. Second 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


Indian Polity; a View of 


the System of Administration in India. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. CHESNEY. and 
Edition, revised, with Map. Svo. ars. 


Essays in Modern Mili- 


tary Biography. By Col. C. C. 
CHESNEY, R.E. 8vo. ras. 6-2. 
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Waterloo Lectures; a Encyclopedia of Chro- 


Study of the Campaign of 1815. By 
Col. C. C. CHESNEY, R.E. Third 
Edition. 8vo. Map, 10s. 6d. 


The Oxford Reformers— 
on Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas 
ore ; ek a History of their Fel- 
low-Work. By F. SEEBOHM. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 145. 


The Mythology of the 

Nations. By the Rev. G. W. 

Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


A History of Greece. By 
the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Vots. I. 
& II. 8vo. Maps, 36s. 


General History of Greece 
to the Death of Alexander the Great ; 
with a Sketch of the Subsequent His- 
tory to the Present Time. By the Rev. 
G. W. Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo. with 
Maps, 75. 6c. 


General History of Rome 
from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 753-A.D. 
476. By Dean MEeERIVALE, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


History of the Romans 
under the Empire. By Dean MERI- 
VALE, D.D. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 


The Fall of the Roman 
Republic ; a Short History of the Last 


Century of the Commonwealth. By 
Dean MERIVALE, D.D. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


The History of Rome. 
By WILHELM IHNE. Vo s. I. to III. 
8vo. price 455. 


The Sixth Oriental Mo- 


narchy ; or, the Geography, History, 
and Antiquities of Parthia. By G. 
RAWwLinson, M.A. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


The Seventh Great Ori- 


ental Monarchy ; or, a History of 
the Sassanians. By G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A. With Map and 95 Illustrations. 
8vo. 28s. 


nology, Historical and Biographical; | 
comprising the Dates of all the Great 
Events of History, including Treaties, 
Alliances, Wars, Battles, &c. By B. 
B. WOODWARD, B.A. and W. L. R. 
CATES. 8vo. 425. 


The History of European 
Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
magne, By W.E. H. Lecky, M.A. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


History of the Rise and 
Influence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecky, 
M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


History of the Mongols 
from the Ninth to the Nineteenth 
Century. By HENkxy H. Howortu, 
F.S.A. VOL. I. the Mongols Proper 
and the Kalmuks ; with Two Coloured 
Maps. Royal 8vo. 28s. 


Islam under the Arabs. 
By ROBERT DuRIE OSBORN, Major 
in the Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 12s. 


Introduction to the Sci- 
ence of Religion, Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution; with 
Two Essays on False Analogies and the 
Philosophy of Mythology. By Max 
MULLER, M.A. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Zeller’s Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, andSceptics. Translated by the 
Rev. O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 145. 


Zeller’s Socrates & the 
Socratic Schools. Translated by the 
Rev. O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Second 
Edition, enlarged from the Author’s 
Materials. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Zeller’s Plato & the Older 
Academy. Translated by S. FRANCES 
ALLEYNE and ALFRED GOODWIN, 


B.A. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


Sketch of the History or 
the Church of England to the Revo- . 
lution of 1688. By T. V. SHORT, 
D.D. sometime Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


The History of Philo- 


sophy, from Thales to Comte. By 
GEORGE HENRY LEwes. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
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The Childhood of the 
English Nation; or, the Beginnings 
of English History. By ELia S. 
ARMITAGE. Fcp. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Epochs of Modern His- 
tory. Edited by E. E. Morris, M.A. 
J. S. Puitipotts, B.C.L. and C. 
CoLBEcK, M.A. Eleven volumes now 
published, each complete in itself, in 
fep. 8vo. with Maps & Index :-— 
Cordery’s French Revolution to the 
Battle of Waterloo, 1789—1815. 
[2s the press. 
Cox’s Crusades, 25. 6d. 
Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth, 2s. 62. 
Gairdner’s Houses of Lancaster and 
York, 25. 6d. 
Gardiner’s Puritan Revolution, 25. 6d. 
————— Thirty Years’ War, 2s. 64. 
Hale’s Fall of the Stuarts, 25. 61. 
Lawrence’s Early Hanoverians. 
[ln the press. 
Lon ’3 Frederick the Great and the 
even Years’ War. [J the press. 
Ludiow’s War of American Indepen- 
dence, 25. 6d. 
Morris’s Age of Anne, 2s. 6d. 
Seebohm's Protestant Revolution, 
price 2s. 6a. 
Stubbs’s Early Plantagenets, 25. 67. 
——_—— Empire under the House of 
Hohenstaufen. [Jn preparation. 


Warburton’s Edward III. 2s. 62. 


The Student’s Manual o 


Modern History; containing th 
Rise and Progress of the Princip 
European Nations. By W. Cook 
Tay.Lor, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Student’s Manual o 


Ancient History; containing the Polit 
cal History, Geographical Position, an 
Social State of the Principal Natior 
of Antiquity. By W. CooKE TAYLO! 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Epochs of Ancient His 
tory. Edited by the Rev. G. ¥ 
Cox, M.A. and by C. SANKEY, M./ 
Ten volumes, each complete in itsel: 
in fep. 8vo. with Maps & Index :— 


Beesly’s Gracchi, Marius & Sulla, 2s. 6: 
Capes’s Age of the Antonines, 2s. 6d. 
- Early Roman Empire, 25. 6d. 

Cox’s Athenian Empire, 25. 6c. 

.—- Greeks & Persians, 2s. 6d. 

Curteis’s Macedonian Empire, 2s. 62. 

Ihne’s Rome to its Captute by th 
Gauls, 2s. 6d. 

Merivale’s Roman Triumvirates, 2s. 6d 

Sankey’s Spartan & Theban Supre 
macies, 25. 6d. 


Smith’s Rome & Carthage, the Puni 
Wars. [72 the press 
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Memorials of Charlotte 
Williams-Wynn. Edited by her 
Sister, Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
. pfice ros. 6d. 


The Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, 
G. OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. Second 
Edition, with Additionsand Corrections. 
2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 36s. 


The Life of Sir William 
Fairbairn, Bart. F.R.S. Partly 
written by himself; edited and com- 
leted by W. Powk, F.R.S.  8vo. 

ortrait, 185. 


Arthur Schopenhauer, hi: 
Life and his Philosophy. By HE.2! 
ZIMMERN. Post 8vo. Portrait, 75. 6d 


Gotthold Ephraim Les 


sing, his Lifeand Works. By HELE: 
ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo. [1s the press 


The Life, Works, and 

Opinions of Heinrich Heine. 8B 

ILLIAM STIGAND 2 vols. 8vo 
Portrait, 28s. 


The Life of Mozart 
Translated from the German Work o 
Dr. LuDWIG NOHL by Lady WALLAacE 
With Portraits of Mozart and his Sister 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 215. 
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Felix Mendelssohn’sLet- | The Memoirs of Sir John 


ters from Italy and Switzerland, aaah of Thrybergh, Bart. M.P. 
and Letters from 1833 to 1847. 1634-1689. Edited from the Original 
Translated by Lady WALLACE. With Manuscript by J. J. CARTWRIGHT, 
Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. M.A. 8vyo. 21s. 
Life of Robert Frampton, | Essays in Ecclesiastical 
D.D. Bishop of Gloucester, deprived as Biography. By the Right Hon. SirJ. 
a Non-Juror in 1689. Edited by T. S. STEPHEN, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Evans, M.A. Crown $8vo. Portrait, 
price, 105, 6d. Dictionary of General 
Biograph ; containing Concise Me- 
Autobiogr aphy. re J OHN moirs and Notices of the most Eminent 
STUART MILL. 8vo. 7s. 6 Persons of all Ages and Countries. 


Isaac Casaubon, 1559- By W. L. R. Cates. 8vo. 255. 


1614. By MARK Pattison, Rector Life of the Duke of Wel- 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. 8vo. 18s. lington. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG 
f ] 


Biographical and Critical M.A. Crown 8vo. Portrait, 55. 
Essays. By A. Haywarp, QC | Memoirs of Sir Henry 


8 8 
cae ie oes e oo Havelock, K.C.B. By JoHN CLARK 


: P MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Leaders of Public Opi- |... . ee 
nion in Ireland; Swift, Flood, | Wicissitudes of Families. 
Grattan, O’Connell. By W. E. H. By Sir BERNARD BuRKE, C.B, Two 
Lecky, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. vols. crown 8vo, 215. 


MENTAL and POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Comte’s System of Posi- Essays, Critical and Bio- 
tive Polity, or Treatise upon Socio- graphical. By HeENry ROGERS. 2 
logy. Translated from the Paris 
Edition of 1851-1854, and furnished 


| 
| 
with Analytical Tables of Contents :— Essays on some Theolo- 


vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


VoL. I. General View of Positivism and gical Controversies of the Time. 
Introductory Principles. Translated by By HENRY RoGERS. Crown 8vo, 65. 
. H. BRIDGES, M.B. 8vo. price 21s. F 
: On Representative Go- 
vernment. By JOHN STUART MILL. 
Crown 8vo, 25. 


VoL. II. The Social Statics, or the 
Abstract Laws of Human Order. Trans- 
lated by F. ITARRISON, M.A. 8vo. 145. 


On Liberty. By Joxun 


STUART MILL. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
crown 8vo. Is. 4d. 


Vor. III. The Social Dynamics, or 
the General Laws of Human Progress (the 
Philosophy of History). Translated by 
E. S. BEEsLY, M.A. 8vo. 215. 


Vout. IV. The Theory of the Future 
of Man; together with ComrTe’s Early 
Essays on Social Philosophy. Translated 
by R. CONGREVE, M.D. and H. D. 
Hlurron, B.A, 8vo. 245. 


Principles of Political 
Economy. By JOHN STUART MILL. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. or 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


Essays on some Unset- 
tled Questions of Political Economy. 


Democracy in America By JoHN STUART MILL. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Tran- 
slated by HENRY REEVE, Esq. Two 
vols. crown 8vo. 1 6s. 


| Utilitarianism. By Joun 
STUART MILL. 8vo. 5s. 
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A System of Logic, Ra- 
tiocinative and Inductive. By JOHN 
STUART MILL. 2 vols. 8vo. 255. 


Examination of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s Philosophy, and of 
the principal Philosophical Questions 
discussed in his Writings. By JOHN 
STUART MILL. 8vo. 16s. 


Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions. By JOHN STUART MILL. 
4 vols, 8vo. price £2. 65. 6d. 


Analysis of the Pheno- 


mena of the Human Mind. By 
JAMES MILL. With Notes, IIlustra- 
tive and Critical. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


The Law of Nations con- 


sidered as Independent Political 
Communities; the Rights and Duties 
of Nations in Time of War. By Sir 
TRAVERS Twiss, D.C.L. 8vo. 215. 


Church and State; their 


Relations Historically Developed. By 
H. GEFFCKEN, Prof. of International 
Law in the Univ. of Strasburg. Trans- 
lated, with the Author’s assistance, by 
E. F. TAYLOR. 2 vols. 8vo. 425. 


A Systematic View of the 


Science of Jurisprudence. By SHEL- 
DON AMOS, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


A Primer of the English 


Constitution and Government. By 
S. Amos, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Outlines of Civil Proce- 
dure ; a General View of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature and of the whole 
Practice in the Common Law and 
Chancery Divisions. By E. S. Ros- 
COE, Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 35. 6d. 


A Sketch of the History 
of Taxes in England from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By STEPHEN DOWELL. VOL. I. to 
the Civil War 1642. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Principles of Economical 
Philosophy. By H. D. Macreop, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edi- 
tion in Two Volumes. VOL. I. 8vo. 
15s. Vor. II. PART 1. price 12s. 


The Institutes of Jus 
tinian; with English Introductior 
Translation, and Notes. By T. C€ 
SANDARS, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


Lord Bacon’s Works, col 
lected & edited by R. L. ELuis, M.A 
J. SPEDDING, M.A. and D. D. HEATH 
7 vols. 8vo. £3. 135. 6d. 


Letters and Life of Fran 
cis Bacon, including all his Occasions 
Works. Collected and edited, with | 
Commentary, by J. SPEDDING. 7 vols 


8vo. £4. 45. 


The Nicomachean Ethic: 
of Aristotle, newly translated int 
English by R. WILLIAMS, B.A. Secon 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Aristotle’s Politics, Book: 
I. III. IV. (VII.) the Greek Text o 
Bekker, with an English Transtatio1 
by W. E. BoLLanp, M.A. and Short 
Introductory Essays by A. LANG, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


The Politics of Aristotle. 
Greek Text, with English Notes. By 
RICHARD CONGREVE, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


The Ethics of Aristotle 


with Essays and Notes. By Sir A 
GRANT, Bart. LL.D. 2vols. 8vo. 32s 


Bacon’s Essays, with An. 
notations. By R. WHATELY, D.D 
8vo. 105. 6d. 


Picture Logic; an Attemp: 
to Popularise the Science of Reasoning 
By A. SWINBOURNE, B.A. Fep. 8vo. 5 


Elements of Logic. B,; 
R. WHATELY, D.D. 8vo. tos. 6¢ 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Elements of Rhetoric 
By R. WHATELY, D.D. 8vo. ros. 6¢ 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


An Introduction to Men 
tal Philosophy, on the Inductir 
Method. By J. D. MoRELL, LL.D 
8vo. 125. 


Philosophy without As 
sumptions. By the Rev. T. P. Kirx 
MAN, F.R.S.  8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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The Senses and the In- 


tellect. By A. BaIN, LL.D. 8vo. 15s. 


The Emotions and the 


Will. By A. Bain, LL.D. 8vo. 15.. 


Mental and Moral Sci- 
ence ; a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethics. By A. Bain, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Or separately, 
ParT I. Mental Science, 6s. 6¢. PART 
II. Moral Science, 45. 6d. 


An Outline of the Neces- 


Laws of Thought: a Treatise . 


on Pure and Applied Logic. By W. 


THompson, D.D. Archbishop of York. | 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS & 


The London Series of 
English Classics. Edited by JoHNn 
W. Hales, M.A. and by CHARLES S. 
JERRAM, M.A. Fep. 8vo. in course 
of publication :— 

Bacon’s Essays, annotated by E. A. 
ABBOT, D.D. 2 vols. 6s. 

Macaulay’s Clive, by H. C. Bowen, 
M.A. 2s. 6a. 


Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, by W. 
WAGNER, Ph.D. 2s. 

Milton’s Paradise Regained, by C. S. 
JERRAM, M.A. 25. 6d. 

Pope’s Select Poems, by T. ARNOLD, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour, by H. B. WHEATLEY, 
F.S.A. 25. 6¢. 


Mesmerism, Spiritualism 
&c. Historically and Scientifically 
Considered... By W. B. CARPENTER, 
C.B. M.D, LL.D. F.R.S. &c, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Evenings with the Skep- 
tics; or, Free Discussion on Free 
Thinkers. By JOHN OWEN, Rector 
of East Anstey, Devon. Crown 8vo. 

[Fust ready. 


Selections from the Wri- 
tings of Lord Macaulay. Edited, 
wih Occasional Explanatory Notes, 


by G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. Cr. 8vo. 65. | 


On the Influence of Au- 
thority in Matters of Opinion. By 
the late Sir. G. C. Lewis, Bart. 8vo. 145. 


Hume’s Treatise on Hu- 
man Nature. Edited, with Notes, &c. 
by T. H. GREEN, M.A. and the Rev. 
T. H. Grose, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Hume’s Essays, Moral, 
Political, and Literary. By the same 
Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


*,* The above form a complete and uni- 
form Edition of HuME’s Philosophical 
Works. 


CRITICAL WORKS. 
Lord Macaulay’s Miscel- 


laneous Writings. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 215. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, I vol. cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Lord Macaulay’s Miscel- 
laneous Writings and Speeches. 
Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Speeches of the Right 


Hon. Lord Macaulay, corrected by 
Himself. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith’s 


Essays contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. sewed, 
35. 6d. cloth. 


The Wit and Wisdom of 
the Rev. Sydney Smith. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Post- 
humous Works of the late Henry 
Thomas Buckle.. Edited, with a 
Biographical Notice, by HELEN 
TAYLOR. 3 vols. 8vo. £2. 125. 6d. 


Short Studies on Great 


Subjects. By J. A. Froupg, M.A. 
3 vols. crown &vo. 18s, 
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Manual of English Lite- 
rature, Historical and Critical. By 
T. ARNOLD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


German Home Life; a 
Series of Essays on the Domestic Life 
of Germany. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Miscellaneous Works of | 


Thomas Arnold, D.D. late Head 
Master of Rugby School. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Realities of Irish Life. 


By W. STEUART TRENCH. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6a. sewed, or 35. 6d. cloth. 


Lectures on the Science 


of Language. By F. Max MULLER, 
M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


Chips from a German | 


rkshop ; Essays on the Science of 
Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions 
& Customs. By F. MAX MULLER, 
M.A. 4 vols, 8vo. £2. 185. 


Chapters on Language. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. 


Families of Speech. Four 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, By F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Apparitions; a Narrative of 
Facts. By the Rev. B. W. SAVILE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
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Miscellaneous Writings 


of John Conington, M.A. Edited 
by J. A. Symonps, M.A. 


| 
| With a 
| Memoir by H. J. S. 


SMITH, M.A. 
2 vols. Svo. 28s. 


The Essays and Contri- 
butions of K. H. B. Uniform 
Cabinet Editions in crown Svo. 


Recreations of a Country Parson, Two 
Series, 35. 6d. each. 


Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities, 
price 35. 6d. 


Seaside Musings, 35. 67. 


Changed Aspects of Unchan 
Truths, 35. 6d. ged 


Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit, 35. 6a. 


Lessons of Middle Age, 35. 6a. 
Leisure Hours in Town, 35. 6. 


| Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson, 
price 35. 6d. 


_ Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Church of a University City, 35. 6a. 


The caer ey Philosopher in 
Town and Country, 35. 62. 


! 

! 

| Present-Day Thoughts, 35. 62. 

| Critical Essays of a Country Parson, 


price 35. 6d. 


The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson, Three Series, 35. 67. each. 


and OTHER BOOKS of 


REFERENCE. 


Dictionary of the English 
Language. By R. G. LATHAM, 
M.A. M.D. Abridged from Dr. 
Latham’s Edition of Johnson's English 
Dictionary. Medium 8vo. 245. 


A Dictionary of the Eng- : 


lish Langua 


ge. By R. G. LATHAM, 
M.A. M.D. 


Founded on the Dic- 


tionary of Dr. S. Johnson, as edited | 


by the Rev. H. J. Topp, with 
numerous Emendations and Additions. 
4 vols. 4to. £7. 


| id 
Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the expres- 
sion of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
| Composition. By P. M. Roscet, 
M.D. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


- Handbook of the English 
Language. For the Use of Students 
of the Universities and the Higher 
Classes in Schools. By R. G. La- 
THAM, M.A. M.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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A Practical Dictionary of 
the French and English Languages. 
By LEON CONTANSEAU, many years 
French Examiner for Military and 
Civil Appointments, &c. Post 8vo. 
price 75. 6d. 


Contanseau’s Pocket 
Dictionary, French and_ English, 
abridged from the Practical Dictionary 
by the Author. Square 18mo. 35. 6d. 


A New Pocket Diction- 
ary of the German and English 
Languages. By F. W. Loncman, 
Balliol College, Oxford. Square 
18mo. price 55. 


A Practical Dictionary 
of the German Language; German- 
English and English-German. By 
Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. and Dr, 
C.M. FRIEDLANDER. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities. With 2,000 
Woodcuts illustrative of the Arts and 
Life of the Greeks and Romans, By 
A. Ricu, B.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Critical Lexicon and 
Concordance to the English and 
Greek New Testament; together 
with an Index of Greek Words and 
several Appendices. By the Rev. E. 
W. BULLINGER, St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
thamstow. Medium 8vo. 30s. 


A Greek-English Lexi- 
con. By H. G. LippeEtt, D.D. Dean 
of Christchurch, and R. Scott, D.D. 
Dean of Rochester. Crown 4to. 36s. 


A. Lexicon, Greek and 
English, abridged for Schools from 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English 
Lexicon. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


An English-Greek Lexi- 
con, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By 
C. D. YONGE, M.A. 4to. 215. 


Mr. Yonge’s Lexicon, 
English and Greek, abridged from his 
larger Lexicon, Square 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


English Synonymes. By 
E. J. WHATELY. Edited by R. 
WHATELY, D.D. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


A Latin-English Diction- 
ary. By JoHN T. Wuite, D.D. 
Oxon. and J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. Oxon. 
Sixth Edition, revised. 1 vol. 4to. 28s. 


White’s College Latin- 
English Dictionary; abridged from 
the Parent Work for the use of Uni- 
versity Students. Medium 8vo. 153. 


A Latin-English Diction- 
ary adapted for the use of Middle- 
Class Schools. By JOHN T. WHITE, 
D.D. Oxon. Square fep. 8vo. 3s. 


White’s Junior Student’s 
Complete Catin-English and Eng- 
lish-Latin Dictionary. Square 12mo. 
price 12s, 


ENGLISH-LATIN, 55. 6d. 
Separately enn 7s. 6d. 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, 


Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 
of Commerce and Commercial Navi- 
gation. Re-edited and corrected to 
1876 by HuGH G. REID, Assistant- 
Comptroller .H.H. Stationery Office. 
With 11 Maps and 30 Charts. 8vo. 
price 63s. 


A General Dictionary of 
Geography, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical ; forming a 
complete Gazetteer of the World. By 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON. New Edition 
(1877). Medium 8vo. 42s. 


The Public Schools Atlas 
of Ancient Geography, in 28 entirely 
new Coloured Maps. Edited with an 
Introduction by the Rev. G. BUTLER, 
M.A. In imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. 
price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


The Public Schools Atlas 


of Modern Geography, in 31 entirely 
new Coloured Maps. Edited with an 
Introduction by Rev. G. BUTLER, M.A. 
Imperial 8vo. or imperial qto. 5s. 


10 NEW WORKS published by LONGMANS & CO. 


ASTRONOMY and METEOROLOGY. 


The Universe and the 
Coming Transits; Researches into 
and New Views respecting the Con- 
stitution of the Heavens. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 
22 Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. 


Saturn and its System. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 8vo. with 
14 Plates, 145. 


The Transits of Venus; 
A Popular Account of Past and Coming 
Transits. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 27 Wood- 
cuts, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Essays on Astronomy. 
A Series of Papers on Planets and 
Meteors, the Sun and Sun-surrounding 
Space, Star and Star Cloudlets. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. With ro Plates 
and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12:5. 


The Moon; her Motions, 
Aspects, Scenery, and Physical Con- 
dition. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and 
Lunar Photographs. Crown 8vo. 15s. 


The Sun; Ruler, Light, Fire, 
and Life of the Planetary System. By 
R. A. Procror, B.A. With Plates & 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 145. 


The Orbs Around Us; 


a Series of Essays on the Moon & 
Planets, Meteors & Comets, the Sun & 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R. A. 
Procror, B.A. With Chart and Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Other Worlds than Ours; 
The Plurality of Worlds Studied under 
the Light of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
With 14 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Outlines of Astronomy. 
By Sir J. F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. M.A. 
Latest Ecition, with Plates and Dia- 
grams, Square crown 8vo. 12s. 


_-— 


The Mogn, and the Con- 
dition and Configurations of its Surface. 
By E. NEISON, F.R.A.S. With 26€ 
Maps & 5 Plates. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Celestial Objects for 
Common Telescopes. By T. W. 
WeEsB, M.A. With Map of the Moor 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A New Star Atlas, for the 
Library, the School, and the Obser 
vatory, in 12 Circular Maps (with ;: 
Index Plates). By R. A. PRoOcTor. 
B. A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas, for the 
Library, in Twelve Circular Maps, 
photolithographed by <A. Brothers, 
F.R.A.S. With Introduction and 2 
Index Plates, By R. A. PROcToR, 
B.A. Folio, 25s. 


Dove’s Law of Storms, 
considered in connexion with the 
Ordinary Movements of the Atmo- 
sphere. ‘Translated by R. H. Scott, 
M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Air and Rain; the Begin- 
nings of a Chemical Ciimatology. By 
R. A. SMITH, F.R.S. 8vo. 245. 


Air and its Relations to 
Life, 1774-1874; a Course of Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By W. N. HARTLEY, F.C.S. With 66 
Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Schellen’s Spectrum 
Analysis, in its Application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical 
Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated by JANE and C. LassEtt, 
with Notes by W. HuGcins, LL.D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. Platesand Woodcuts, 28. 
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Professor Helmholtz 
Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects. Translated by E. ATKINSON, 
F.C.S. With numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


On the Sensations of 
Tone, as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By H. ITELMHOLTz, 
Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated by A. J. 
E.uis, F.R.S. 8vo. 36s. 


Ganot’s Natural Philo- 
sophy for General Readers and 
Young Persons ; a Course of Physics 
divested of Mathematical Formulz and 
expressed in the language of daily life. 
Translated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S. 
Second Edition, with 2 Plates and 429 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Ganot’s Elementary 
Treatise on Physics, Experimental 
and Applied, for the use of Colleges 
and Schools. Translated and edited 
by E. Atkinson, F.C.S. Seventh 
Edition, with 4 Coloured Plates and 
758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


Arnott’s Elements of Phy- 
sics or Natural Philosophy. Seventh 
Edition, edited by A. Barn, LL.D. .and 
A. S. TaYLor, M.D. F.R.S. Crown 
8vo. Woodcuts, 125. 6d. 


The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. By the Hon. Sir W. 
R. Grove, F.R.S. &c. Sixth Edition, 
revised and augmented. 8vo. 15s. 


Weinhold’s Introduction 
to Experimental Physics ; including 
Directions for Constructing Physical 
Apparatus and for Making Experiments. 
Translated by B. Loewy, F.R.A.S. 
Witha Preface by G. C. FosTer, F.R.S. 
8vo. Plates & Woodcuts 315. 6a° 


Principles of Animal Me- 
chanics. By the Rev. S. HAUGHTON, 
F.R.S. Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. 


Fragments of Science. 
By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. — Fifth 
Edition, with a New _ Introduction. 
Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


Heat a Mode of Motion. 
By JOHN TyNpALL, F.R.S. Fifth 
Edition, Plate and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. 105. 6d. 


Sound. By foun TynpaLt, 
F.R.S._ Third Edition, including 
Recent Researches on Fog-Signalling ; 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


Researches on Diamag- 
netism and Magne-CrystallicAction; 
including Diamagnetic Polarity. By 
JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. With 6 
Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. 145. 


Contributions to Mole- 
cular Physics in the domain of Ra- 
diant Heat. By JoHN TyNDALL, 
F.R.S. With 2 Plates and 31 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 16s. 


Six Lectures on Light, 
delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. Second 
Edition, with Portrait, Plate, and 59 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Lessons in Electricity at 
the Royal Institution,1875-6. By 
JOHN TYNDALL, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
With §8 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d, 


' Notes of a Course of 


Seven Lectures on Electrical Phe- 
nomena and Theories, delivered at 
the Royal Institution. By JoHN Tyn- 
DALL, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, 
or Is. 6d. cloth. 


Notes of a Course of Nine 
Lectures on Light, delivered at the 
Royal Institution. By JoHN TYNDALL, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Is. sewed, or 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H. 
Lioyp, D.D. D.C.L.  8vo. ros. 6d. 


Elementary Treatise on 
the Wave-Theory of Light. By 
If. Liroyp, D.D. D.C.L.  8vo. ros. 6, 


12 NEW WORKS published 


Text-Books of Science, 
Mechanical and Physical, adapted for 


the use of Artisans and of Students in 
Public and Science Schools. Small 
8vo. with Woodcuts, &c. 
Anderson's Strength of Materials, 35. 62. 
Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 3s. 62. 
Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3s. 6d. 
Bloxam’s Metals, 35. 6:7. 
Goodeve’s Mechanics, 3s. 6d. 
Mechanism, 35. 62. 
Gore’s Electro-Metallurgy, 6s. 
Griffin's Algebra & Trigonometry, 3/6. 
Jenkin’s Electricity & Magnetism, 3/6. 
Maxwell's Theory of Heat, 35. 62. 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic, 35. 6d. 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 35. 62. 
Preece & Sivewright’s Telegraphy, 3.6. 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 35 6d. 
Thomé’s Structural and Physiological 
Botany, 6s. 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis, 45. 6d. 
Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 
price 35. 6a. 
Tilden’s Systematic Chemistry, 35. 6:7. 
Unwin’s Machine Design, 3s. 6d. 
Watson's Plane & Solid Geometry, 3/6. 


The Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Verte- 
brate Animals. By RICHARD OWEN, 
F.R.S. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 3 
vols. 8vo. £3. 135. 6d. 


Kirby and Spence’s In- 
troduction to Entomology, or Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


Light Science for Leisure 
Hours; Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 75. 6d. each. 


Homes without Hands; 
a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their 
Principle of Construction. By the Rev. 
. G. Woop, M.A. With about 140 

ignettes on Wood. 8vo. 145. 


by LONGMANS & CO. 


Strange Dwellings ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without Hands.’ 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. With 
Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d 


Insects at Home; a Popu- 
lar Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transforma- 
tions. By the Rev. J.G. Woon, M.A. 
With upwards of 700 Woodcuts. $vo. 
price 145. 


Insects Abroad; being a 
Popular Account of Foreign Insects, 
their Structure, Habits, and Trans 
formations. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, 
M.A. With upwards of 700 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 145. 


Out of Doors; a Selection 
of Original Articles on Practical 
Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Bible Animals; a Descrip- 
tion of every Living Creature mentioned 
in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the 
Coral. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A. 
With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 14s. 


The Polar World: a Pop- 
ular Description of Man and Nature in 
the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the 
Globe. By Dr. G. HARTWIG. With 
Chromoxylographs, Maps, and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Sea and its Living 
Wonders. By Dr. G. Hartwic. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. S8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


The Tropical World. By 


Dr. G. Hartwic. With about 200 
Illustrations. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


The Subterranean 
World. By Dr. G. HARTWIG. With 
Maps and Woodcuts. 8vo. ros. Ge. 


The Aerial World; a Pop- 


ular Account of the Phenomena and 
Life of the Atmosphere. By Dr. 
G. HARTWIG. With Map, 8 Chromo. 
xylographs & 60 Woodcuts.8vo. ros. 62. 
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A Familiar History of 


Birds. By E. STANLEY, D.D. late 


Bishop of Norwich. Fcp. 8vo. with | 


Woodcuts, 35. 62. 


The Geology of England 
and Wales; a Concise Account of 
the Lithological Characters, Leading 
Fossils, and Economic Products of the 
Rocks. By H. B. WoopwarD, F.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. Map & Woodcuts, 145. 


The Primeval World of 
Switzerland. By Professor OSwAL 
HEER, of the University of Zurich. 
Edited by JAMES HeEywoop, M.A. 
F.R.S. President of the Statistical 
Society. With Map, 19 Plates, & 372 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. 


The Puzzle of Life and 


| 
| 
| 
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How it Has Been Put Together: a . 
Short History of Vegetable and Animal — 


Life upon the Earth from the Earliest 
Times; including an Account of Pre- 
Historic Man, his Weapons, Tools. and 


Works. By A. Nicos, F.R.G.S. With | 


12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6. 


The Origin of Civilisa- | 


tion, and the Primitive Condition of . 


Man; Mental and Social Condition of 
Savages. By Sir J. Lunpock, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. Third Edition, with 25 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


The Ancient Stone Im- 
plements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain. By JoHN EVANs, 
F.R.S. With 2 Plates and 476 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 28s. 


The Elements of Botany 
for Families and Schools. Eleventh 
Edition, revised by THOMAS MOORE, 
F.L.S. Fep. 8vo. Woodcuts, 25. 6d. 
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The Rose Amateur’s 

Guide. By THomaAs Rivers. Latest 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 45. 


A Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art. Re-edited by 
the late W. T. BRANDE (the Author) 
and the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. 
medium 8vo. 63s. 


The History of Modern 


Music, a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By JOHN HuLiLaAn, LL.D. 
8vo. price 8s. 6a. 


Dr. Hullah’s 2nd Course 


of Lectures on the Transition Period 
of Musical History, from the Beginning 
of the 17th to the Middle of the 18th 
Century. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encyclopzxdia 
of Plants; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, His- 
tory, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 425. 


De Caisne & Le Maout’s 
System of Descriptive and Analy- 
tical Botany. Translated by Mrs. 
HOOKER ; edited and arranged accord- 
ing to the English Botanical System, by 
J. D. Hooker, M.D. With 5,500 
Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 315. 6d. 


Hand-Book of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 
Plants; containing Descriptions , &c. 
of the Best Species in Cultivation. 
With 720 Original Woodcut I)lustra- 
tions. By W. B. HEMSLEY. Medium 
Svo. 125. 
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CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 
Miller’s Elementsof Che- | A Dictionary of Chemis. 


mistry, Theoretical and Practical. try and the Allied Branches of othe 
Re-edited, with Additions, by H. ' Sciences. By HENRY Warts, F.C.S 
MACLEOD, F.C.S. 3 vols. 8vo. assisted by eminent Scientific am 
Practical Chemists. 7 vols. mediun 

Part J]. CHemMicAc Puysics, New Svo. £10. 16s. 6d. 


Edition in October. 


Supplementary Volume 


PART JI. INORGANIC CILEMISTRY, 215. completing the Record of Chemical Dis 


PART ITI. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, New covery to the year 1876. 
Edition in the press. [ln preparation 
: : Select Methods in Che 
Animal Chemistry: or, mical Analysis, chiefly Inorganic. B 
the Relations of Chemistry to Physiology Wa. Crookes, F.R.S. With 2 
and Pathology : including the Results of Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
the most recent Scientific Researches ° 
and Experiments. By CHARLES T. The History, Pr oducts. 
KINGZETT, F.C.S. Lond. & Berlin. and Processes of the Alkali Trade 
Consulting Chemist. 8vo. [/# the press. including the most recent Improve 


ments. By CHARLES T. KINGZETT 

. F.C.S. Lond. and Berlin, Consulting 

Health in the House: | — Chemist. With 32 Woodcuts. 8vo. 125 
Twenty-five Lectures on Elementary . ° 

Physiology in its Application to the Outlines of P hysiology, 


Daily Wants of Man and Animals. Human and Comparative. By J. 
By CATHERINE MARIA BUCKTON. MARSHALL, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. University College Hospital. 2 vols 
Woodcuts, 2s. crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 32s. 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 


EDITIONS. 

Poems. By W. B. Scott. | Lord Macaulay’s Layso 
Illustrated by Seventeen Etchings by Ancient Rome. With Ninety Illustra 
L. A. TADEMA and W. B. Scorr. tions on Wood from Drawings by G 
Crown 8vo. 155. SCHARF, Fep. 4to. 21s. 


Half-hour Lectures on | Miniature Edition 0 


the History and Practice of the Lord Macaulay's L ‘ 
: ys Lays of Ancien 
Fine and Ornamental Arts. By W. Rome. With G. Scharf’s Ninet 


B. Scotr. Cr. 8vo. Woodcuts, 8s. 6d’. Illustrations reduced in Lith pby 


re, | Imp. 16mo. 10s. 64. 
A Dictionary of Artists of ayer 
the English School: Painters, Sculp- ’ 
tors, Architects, Engravers, and Orna- Moore s Lalla Rookh 


mentists. By S. REDGRAVE. 8vo. 16s. | Edition, with 68 Wood Engraving 


In Fairylan d . Pictures from Original Drawings. Fep. 4to. 21: 


from the Elf-World. By RicHarp | ’ ° F 
DoyLe. With a Poem by W. AL- | Moore’s Irish Melodies 
LINGHAM. With 16 coloured Plates, MACLISE’s Edition, with 161 Stee 
containing 36 Designs. Folio, 15s. Plates. Super royal 8vo. 21s, 
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The New Testament, | The History of our Lord, 


Tllustrated with Wood Engravings after with that of his Types and Precursors. 

the Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian Completed by Lady East1aKE. With 

School. Crown 4to. 63s. 13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 425. 


Sacred and Legendary 
Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols. | The Three Cathedrals 
square crown 8vo. price £5. 155. 6d. dedicated to St. Paul in London ; 
° their History from the Foundation of 
Legends of the Saints the First Buslding in the Sixth Century 
and Martyrs. With 19 Etchings and to the Proposals for the Adornment of 
187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 315. 6d. the Present Cathedral. By W. Lone- 
: : MAN, F.S.A. With numerous IIlus- 
Legends of the Monastic trations. Square crown 8vo. 215. 
Qrders. With 11 Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 215. Lectures on Harmony, 
delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Legends of the Madonna. GA MACKARREN. Second Edition, 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. with numerous Engraved Musical Ex- 
I vol. 215. amples and Specimens. 8vo. 125. 


The USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTODURES, &e. 


The Amateur Mechanics’ | Gwilt’s Encyclopxdia of 


Practical Handbook ; describing the Architecture, with above 1,600 Wood- 
different Tools required in the Work- cuts. Revised and extended by W. 
shop, the uses of them, and how to use PAPWORTH. 8vo. 525. 6d. 

them. By A. H. G. Honson. With “ . 

33 Woodeuts, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Lathes and Turning, Sim- 


ple, Mechanical, and Ornamental. By 


: ’ | W. H. NorTHCoTT. Second Edition,. 
The ee s Valuing with 338 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


Civil and Mining Engineer, 16 years : 
Mining sed alae the Dean Forest Hints in Cae eee 
prom COMPANY. 2PvOn Std, and other Details. By C.L. East-- 
° LAKE. With about 90 Iilustrations. 
The Whitworth Mea- Square crown 8yo. 145. 
suring Machine; including Descrip- . 
tions of the Surface Plates, Gauges, and | Handbook of Practical 


other Measuring Instruments made by | Telegraphy. By R. S. CuL Ley, 
Sir J. WHITWORTH, Bart. By T. M. | Memb. fast. C.E. Engineer-in-Chief’ 
GoopEVE, M.A. and C. P. B. SHEL- | of Telegraphs to the Post-Office. 8vo. 


LEY, C.E. With 4 Plates and 44 Wood- : 


Plates & Woodcuts, 16s. 
cuts. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 


ail ae A Treatise on the Steam 

ndustria emistrv: a Engine, in its various applications to 

Manual for Manufacturers ant Ae Mines, ae ae pe eation yey 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Transla- Ck eee ture, By J Fate 
tion of Stohmann and Engler’s German -E. ith Portrait, 37 Plates, and 
Edition of PAYEN’s ‘Précis de Chimie 546 Woodcuts. gto. 42s. 
Industrielle,’ by Dr. J. D. Barry. 
With Chapters on the Chemistry of the 
Metals, by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. 
Plates & Woodcuts. [/n the press. 


Recent Improvements in 
‘the Steam Engine. ly J. Bourne, 
C.E. Fep. 8vo. Woodcuts, 6s. 


C 
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Catechism of the Steam 
Engine, in its various Applications. 
By JoHN BourNgE, C.E. Fep. 8vo. 
Woodcuts, 6s. 


Handbook of the Steam 
Engine By J. Bourne, C.E. form- 
ing a Key to the Author’s Catechism of 
the Steam Engine. Fcp. 8vo. Wood- 
cuts, 9s. 


Encyclopedia of Civil 
Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical By E. Cresy, C.F. 
With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 425. 


Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 


Manufactures, and Mines. Seventh 
Edition, re-written and enlarged by R. 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous 
contributors. With 2,100 Woodcuts. 
3 vols. medium 8vo. £5. 5s. 


Voi. IV. Supplementary, completing all 
the Departments of the Dictionary to 
the beginning of the year 1877, is pre- 
paring for publication. 


Practical Treatise on Me- 
tallurgy. Adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor KERL’s 
Metallurgy by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
&c. and E. ROHRIG, Ph.D. 3 vols. 
8vo. with 625 Woodcuts. £4. 19s. 


The Theory of Strains in 
Girders and similar Structures, with 
Observations on the application of 
Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
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BK. E. MORRIS, M.A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford ; 
J. S. PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L. New Coll. Oxford; and 
C. COLBECK, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 





‘This striking collection of little volumes | CruicHTon, and others, could not fail to 
is a valuable contribution to the litera- | give us excellent work. ... The style 
ture of the day, whether for youthful or | of the series is, as a general rule, correct 
more mature readers. As an abridgment | and pure; in the case of Mr. Stusss it 
of several important phases of modern | more than once rises into genuine, simple, 
history it has great merit, and some of its | and manly eloquence; and the composi- 
parts display powers and qualitiesof a high | tion of some of the volumes displays no 
order. Such writers, indeed, as Professor | ordinary historical skill. . . . The Series is 
Stusss, Messrs. WARBURTON, GAIRDNER, | and deserves to be popular.’ Tue Tres, 


The BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES; Charles the Great and Alfred ; 


the History of England in connexion with that of Europe in the Ninth Century. By the Very 
Rev. R. W. Counc, M.A. &c. Dean of St. Paul's. With 3 Coloured Maps. Price 2s. 6d. 


The CRUSADES. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford; Author of the ‘ Aryan Mythology’ &c. With a Coloured Map. Price 2s. 6d. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. Creiauton, M.A. late 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 5 Maps and 4 Genealogical Tables. 2s. 6d. 


* Notwithstanding the severe compression re- weight being given to the political and social, as 
quired, Mr. CREIGHTON has succeeded in present- well as to the religious element, shewing how by 
ing a far from unreadable book, which will be of | the course of events that great inevitable change 
great assistance to the student. Although pro- was led to adopt the character which it cven- 
minence is given to the history of England, the | tually assumed....After all that has been written 
contemporaneous history of Europe has not been about the reign of ELIZABETH, Mr. CREIGHTON 
neglected, and the Author has shewn, wherever | may be congratulated in having produced an 
it was possible, the connexion of events passing epitome which is valuable, not only to the stu- 
in different countries. An impartial view is dent, but to all who are in any degree interested 
taken of the causes which led to the rise and in the history of that period.’ 
progress of the Reformation in Europe, due ACADEMY. 


The HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK; with the CONQUEST and 


LOSS of FRANCE. By JAmEs GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office; Editor of ‘ The Paston 
Letters’ &c. With 5 Coloured Maps. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘ This series of Epochs of History isone of the | is very admirable. What is chiefly required in 
most useful contributions to school literature | compiling such a book is the art of leaving out. 
within our knowledge. The division of our na- Selections must be made of the persons to be de- 
tional history into portions is an assistance to | scribed and of the evente to be narrated, and 
ita acquisition as a whole; and each portion this involves a large knowledge besides a dis- 
forms @ definite amount of work adapted to a | criminating judgment. Mr. GAIRDNER says the 
definite portion of the school year. The chief | age of the Wars of the Roses is towards {ts close 
merit of these little volumes, however, is to be one of the most obscure in English history. But 
found in their authorship. It is—to borrow | it is one that a schoolboy thinks he knows best. 
their title—an epoch in the history of school | The invasion of France by Henry V. and the 
histories, when, as in this series, we findamongst | strugglos of two Kings with Warwick, havesnch 
their Authors a few eminent historians. The | a dramatic interest, and stand out so promi- 
writer of the volume on the Wars of the Roses is | nently, that the social condition of the erewe is 
distinguished Aree researches into the close of | lost sight of. This Epoch is published oppor- 
the period of which it treats, and by his publica- | tunely,as the subject is, in part at least, pre- 
tion of Papers illustrative of the reignsof Richard | scribed for the next middle-class examination. 
III. and Henry VII. The treatment which the | It will be found well adapted to class work, and 
whole of this period receives in this short volume ! useful for ite preparation. NoNOONFORMIST. 
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James I. to the Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke’ &0. With a Coloured Map. Price 2s. 


The Eats TWO STUARTS and the PURITAN REVOLUTION, 


603-1660. By SamuRL re anna, Author of ‘The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648." 
With 4 Coloured Maps. Price 2s 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN EUROPE from 1678 
to 1607. By the Rev. pwanp Hats, "M.A. Assistant-Master at Eton. With Eleven Maps and 


The NORMANS in EUROPE. By Rev. A. H. Jonnson, M.A. late 
Fellow of All Souls College, pa Historical Lecturer to Trinity, 8t. John’s, Pembroke, aad 
Wadham Colleges. With 3 Maps. "Price 2s. 6d. 
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MALcoLm LupLow, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 Coloured Maps. Price 2s. 6d. 


The AGE of ANNE. By E. E. Morris, M.A. Lincoln College, Oxford; 
Head Master of the Melboamne Grammar School, Australia; Original Editor of the Series. 


With 7 Maps and Plans. Price 2s 

‘Mr. Morris shines in biography. His inti 
ture portraits of QUEEN ANNE, the uke of MARL- 
BOROUGH, and Lord PETERBOROUGH are especially 
good; not professing anything original, but pre- 
senting the popular conception of their respective 
characters in a few well-chosen words calculated 
to make a permanent a ETP 

ALL MALL GAZETTE. 

© The period selected cous one for the pur- 
pose, and it has fallen into able hands. The 
Author disclaims originality of research, but he 
has chosen his authorities with great judgment, 
and the result of his labours is very satisfactory. 
The causes which led to the great War of the 
Spanish Succeasion are very clearly explained,and 
the campaigns of MARLBOROUGH are admirably 
related. The literature of this nen is very 


devoted to this interesting peel bis social 
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life of the nation is not forgotten, and the whole 
reign is illustrated by seven excellent maps.’ 


History has been in no former volume more 
faithfully carried out than in the Age of 


tages 
study been more happily demonstrated. This is 
@ good opportunity for explaining, by means of 
the example before us, for the benefit of thos 
who are not familiar with the Epochs, mel these 
miniature histories are constructed....A little 
time spent os this volume is sufficient to Co eatiaty | 
any teacher of history that the way in which to 
convey an eee ea picture of the reignof ANKE 
is to combine it with the story of Europe during 
the time that the Queen occupied the throne. 
OOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 
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